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The fall of the house of fiction 


Giles Goat Ron l 1 * « vi-ry IkkI 


By Gore Vidal 


called grout 


L-ie». Lvri 
? icilk'i clii 


This is sweet Innocence; also, igno- 
rance. Two very good novels 
(Satyr icon, Golden Ass} were 
written by near-coiitem|iornrles of 
the gentle Nazarene- Later, during 


396pp. Oxford University Press. Hip so-called long "gestation", 
r c 2= otlier cultures were lightened (as 

„ ’ . — William Faulkner would put it) of 


. This i s sweet Innocence; also, igno- wholly dependent on the real Professor Sternberg then udcts like u scarab in the sand. rlie old 

jonN i Editor) : 3“^ Golden "wore mmL TlJ* w' mS£ “ VpK* maSr given to d ° bl 

ms or l6e Norel zvj jssnssrs :- A s =s\."r stjz t&z tnsjr^ttz :ns f rfe 

Oxfoitl University Prts, JJjj-Sjl- « outs.de itself M S St'SUET * — 

WiiUyn Jg J .PuMP £ hn “ & TS& tS* Sj-T 

tWjfatf r* ‘'STVr., 1 ^ p- dl t. n .s s *s ■ a s as for 

JS *Sfico ry ?* Cl ^Ae r °no ve I*? ^Knce ^v^Rnthcr; *£ t toS“ 1 a«^ H^lsh*' not TS |r™£^ differences of en 

there is no such thing « the novel rt , is the puri ’? SB of American translation) Neverthe- Sternberg assembles a positively mulisLic. episteinologlS sis. certainly, as to what it 

how can there be a finEle theory ? volumo to reflect and hopefully less, despite various hedges like Cheonsean structure with such i„ B . Aside from some oStS read ; and there are, within 

rm;“ SSf Sr? of to dcal , wlth som , e ° f tho mo,e inevitably" Professor Hal- parallel headings os "story 1 *, ini seminal pieces. wlmt fk narratives themselves, ream 

mnnlst ? Blinkered hedgehog In radical issues of contemporary perfn has recklessly .enrolled him- *'fabula“, "plot”, « sujet ", u struct ive about the emirS t W rae, ? t of omphaSlS a ?3 illtt 

S' fox country ? The” jacket Jden- novel-theory. ... This collection, self in tlie school of Par s (class of monster Rosetta stone with which tlcal enterprise is that' it ^ Perhaps, as metacritics < 

tiflns Mr Halnerln as "Associate containing original essays of *56). As a result, he believes that to confound strawnian Freytng. The created n Frankenstein ** allege, these are to be attril 

Professor hm? Director* of GrSte theoretical cast written especially t l,e autonomous novel "Is not resulting agon (or duel or We) in I assLethariem Ba n S a p Vior. shift In ourstruc 

tiidies in t ie Deonmient of for fi, J? y olu “ ,a ^ s . 0, . nG °f created as a conscious renrosen- the desert is very elaborate and monster and not the hJST t ?' «E thought • but although this 

ngl sb nt the UniversC of South- distinguished critics of our wnon of anything outside Itself”, not easy to follow. Occasionally ^ re lle^ be an eWent cause of the J 

iff * Cal Jf ornifl This is true aca- rime hopefully will be a major Aside from the presumption of pre- there is a simple sentence like: ‘^Samete™” of "uovclS ton of interests it dose notBI 

emicwSf. "He is also the addition to the growing coi-pus tending to know what any writer "A work of fiction presents fSITKiS ns "hnokchat’V that the object .of Rowing 

5& o7Slw fl / Medico. of theoretical approaches to flc has in mind (is he inevitably but characters in action during' a ccr? Srttt hSSm ta narratlvo-imlates the shift 


V < - * 





“-^•TafejSStlS B. BWi 


£Z -SSSpI fgS&SBBi SSSSks; - 

hermeneutic activity.” As for the Jg™Sl S^omU e\S^or - ever Professor Barth's mtg, CB .50 Unlverally Paperback E2.93 

3S5S « The Comprehensive School 1944-1970 ES 

IS^SHSsS ay ^ ™ — - — - ~ - s— , 

‘JS.?".. ' '!? n :!.”™C.n;^in« ir Novel, which .will douhrlois prove 7h B ka y to "perily of OBtoem" in secondary gnomon. Yen the n on 
is In die first instance, primordial to be our moribund friend the Art « W enty-fIve years produced little satisfaction and conalderab a opposition 
Imaaea and aSypal narrative Novel. I suspect that the works of ^Kmants In mis area. In a fascinating survey oi PoIlcy|maklnflJn 
ISuSSraa-that the_noVel is called MM. Birth are wr ttan not so » from 1044 to 1070 Dr 


SSS 1 ATU ‘“SS The Unnatural Scene 

mocks, along with the writer cap- 

able of producing one mure a Study in Shakespearean Tragedy 
example of so otaolcMient a ...„ U . C | . /-vkirs 

form, and especially us whu nre MICHAEL LvJINU 

foolish enough to be reading it. , h , 5trik | n g| y original study ol Shakespeare's tragedies and problem 
It is as if the An Novel, aware . Mtchael Long shows that each play develops In a dlllerant way the 
that it must die, bus determined ^ ■ f con m c i between naiuro and the social s true lure drawing as ^11 

w die laughing. does on a wide range ot modern ideas. InMno 


V" r „ it is cue purpose oi me present American translation), iseverrae- 
how°rin n tberfl C ^G H n finel^ t°heai^v 7 volume to reflect and hopefully less, despite various hedges like 

how can there be a sing e thea y_ to deal with some of the more "may inevitably". Professor Hal- 

mnnlst ? lh Blinkered Tedachoc in radical issues of contemporary perin has recklessly , enrolled him- 

wSd fox countS ? The” jacket Iden" novel-theory. . . . This collection, self in the school of Paris (class of 
Mr HSlSrln a, ''AssoclHte containing original essays of * 5 6). As a result, he believes that 

Prefessm- amf obeaer of Cruduaw theoretical cast written especially t i ie autonomous novel "Is not 

iiudSea In the ^ DeMrtiient of for fi, if y oIu “ ,a ^ s . 0, . n0 °f created as a conscious renrosen- 

iJJijifi® H t the UnivStv of South- ^ ost distinguished critics of our ration of anything outside Itself”, 

orn California » TWs ^ true aca- ri PJf». hopefully will be a major Aside from the presumption of pre- 

denifc woiHht * "He is also the addition to the growing coi-pus tending to know what any writer 

aulhor otKe Lmlimgc of Ml, Hu- S'‘'' Mretl “' «PP™achos to tic- ha. io mind (is hoinevitably but 

Cron .• Four Studies in Nineteenth on ‘ not consciously describing or tain period of time, 

Century Fiction and Egoism and Professor Halperin has not an mimicking the real world ?) f It. is large, sentences are 
Self Discovery in the Victorian easy way with our lovely language, naive to assume that a man-made 
Novel." Well, meditation if not lan- Nevertheless, one opens his book in |™vel can ever resemble a meteor 


!.** But, by and glimmers of true intelligence. Phrased like a lawyer and, to my B ' jf rt |j suc i\ novels want to where daydreams of sex ond of 
as elaborate as B»mmers ot true intelligence ^ demonstrably true. Never the- into movies... a money, of movie stars and of anir- 


that < dream-literature (Pickwick thfi \ is fife easa . reforirl. He ana^sea the ralatlonahlp beiwaan the polltlolan and the edu* 

Papers, Valley of the Dolls) is Fiedlers .own • th ®^ t oationlat, paying particular atlenllon lo the role of contra! and Eocal govern- 

crllicism Further!*" lt° someTlmlw destined tii^mass ma?ke?' place "lent, the teachers' organizations and ihe political pariiss. 

.... ;r ,.n curl, no uo. Is want to where davrireams of sex nnd of E6.90 


targe, sentences are as elaborate as . , , .mind, oenioiisiramy uu«. me i a , m .i pliose inm movies ... a money, or movie stars anu ui mm- , . *. nA i n7A 

Ihe ideas that 'they wish to express In general. Professor Halperi;] css the other most distinguished . . d f ' L .|, rvsH [i s yearning in be u dcred presidents are not apt to be CraHrh SftCfitV. 1 7 07" 1 7/0 

are simple. And so, as the sun • novel-theorists have nothing tq aides" seam io believe that there J J displaced bv a leaden narrative nCHlII l#W/ tewv 

sinks behind the last tautology, .our urgent or interesting to say abothai Indeed been at least a »p oi nurratives reveal whoso burden Is (oh, wit, oh, nFOROFS DUPEUX 

guide sums up: " As my deffnition literature. Why then do they taksplit or epupure between oB and Ciinaliil> irony) the universe is the tinivor- UtUHUtO UUrcuA 

of It dearly Implies, exposition is when they have nothing to ssj'new writing, requiring, i£ «ot a tl e sociLty^ y »| b ^ sity is the universe. A C | ear Bn d well-documenied social hislor 

a tome nrnVilom «>ii. wmIUim " Rpcniisn rlif> ninhhlnno orrilii'ul bi'k lie. ail acndomlCS DSn- dlCiUUS. U*u v h , . nmiins anrt Ihalr nhnnnfna interrfi Ifl 


to bo a 3 
academe. Eegc 
fessor Halperii 
duction” to n 
many professt 
are American 
in the land oi 
course. 


LSSS' Ut '‘‘ " and recur .he sex lives and the 1!appi , FiedIe , SOQll abant , on; , 

Mr ; ' „ , . , , murders of various Keiinedys, the tbe highlands of culture for those 

liai Leon Edel chats amiably about S phinx-ilkc loneliness of Grotu i ow laiids where thrive science fic- 


Xnufwrifine 1 thsf « ^ eon , Ed S l £ hBls “oHubly about sphlnx .n ke loneliness «n lowlands wnerc tnnve science tic- 

nSi SL 1 No ^l and Camera”, reminding ( j , lu . 1)0> the disintegration of Judy tion and tll0 Western, two gemes 

.f Rl this booK us th , Bt Bo bbe-Grll Jet’s reliance on Garland 0 r, closer to the heart of thot appear to reflect the night 

« mivoiie who S ? he c,ose ah ,°f ln his i' ovols uu till academe, the crack-up of Scott milld of the race . Fiedler mentions 

rh?sD wlm hav . e soniethlng to do with his Fitz g era i d i n Hollywood, the princi- n ;th approval some recent " neo- 

aI early training as an agronomist „ al f actory of this century s proto- Pop Nove i s ». Liule Big Man 


hi uic iaiiu ui me crumivo wiumg ... ..biimib", uiuiw u >.uki • , - : — . novels to oe ermes nut 

course. ” Fogle, Dorothea Krook. Also Leon sentient consciousness . And not need critics to be nov 

«i Christ left home at twelve " Edel * Leslie A - Fiedler * Walter s0 - . ln dubious battle, unconscious Is fine stuff. The pathetic 

Frofesaar HalneS first sMtetfce Wld Fl ' anlc Kermode. Un sac sentiences clash m the English at i ast able to defh]e fo 

}/ Ttuxte, as Bouvaid might have said departments of the West with in- mysterious entity " th 


while those who wl 


V J..;j i 


fiiiffl i . 

•fVhU' I-' • 

; SN ; 

. S|: 
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l . 
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adjective much favoured by the 

contributors who also like "mvtho- Professor Halperin quotes 

poelc-'*, "parameter” (almost approvingly Bat tlies s 

always misused), "existential’ 1 Flaubert ... finally established 

(often misused), " linear ", "sche- Literature as an object, through 

mntic ” mid ‘'spatial”. Professor promoting literary labour to the 


Tlie first essay is called “ What literature lean. 
Is Exposition ? ” This subject Almost all 

plainly troubles Professor Weir csncciallv si 


Bucli on likes his 


A clear and well-documented social history of France, analysing Its con. 
stituent groups, and their changing interrelationships, from the period of tne 
threB estates before the Revolution to the age of managerial man. 

C 7 >S0 Unlverally Paperback E3.BB 

The Geomorphology of the British Isles 

General Editors : ERIC H BROWN and KEITH CLAYTON 

Methuen announce a new aeries which will provide an Indispensable Quids 
tor all students to Ihe evolution oi the complex and varied landlorms ot 
the British Isles. 


ally established plainly troubles Professor Mc-tr 
object, through Sternberg. At h lass for the right 
r labour to tlie words, he resurts to graphics. Ail in- 


Halperin tells us that du ring the 

lifetimes of Nazareth's gift to the the end-product of craftsmanship, one page. At tlie hint oF the leit Cniir.ul's Nostnnnu. un r-itfim-.I . i P e wnvci is p> 

joy of nadons, like a piece of pottery or a leg is the word “ introduction ” ; Proust’s seusiiuTitv. und ir.in>- ‘•‘•iim’d l»y 1 roiuswr llalpennito 

.. jewel. . . . (The | whole of then "exciting force": Utcn rnrmod Joyce in Finm g,ms . Lsigue*, Mime In turestlng things K 

‘ ». Literature, from Flaubert to the “rlso". The apex of the inverted Wake into a self n.irmliM. *m*I about novels. Frank Kcrmodf. 

a millennium and a half later that mattes of language. wh n e n t the 5 hasp occurs F li,tr 7 of ,!ie novcl Js managlnR niesluKils hi s prose tlmrnifr dSi» 

the gestadon period of the novel Professor Halperin adds his own HiV^ombre word" cSmstr..plic''. gwomKiv." The late M:ir K «rct has in retread whole pages, b 

began. Thus it is not surprising,, gloss. This [reasilI . c . sce ] <ei .» s lll(ip to \ ray- s,,,, « or t,,!,ld n,,t h ’ ,v ‘’ l' 1 " 11 ili.-n, us Knm iu-.mms ns, ll q 

^hroa quarters of the way Modern theoretical novel-criti- edy is somctliinn called "Frey rag’s cor ' pivliensitm is only u knmvW 

through the twentieth century, clsm ... is occupied less with pyramid", which thu ciion iiious Although Professor llurlu-n's udvi|iiati! to mir intent ion ". b" 

that we rind ourselves with a the novel as a mimetic and architect set up in the dosirt of "The Aostlieiics *»f tlu- Sii|»i.i- hhuIl 1 is particularly gncul uni 

.growing but still .relatively small moral performance than with the novd-thenry io show how “lime- Novel" dual* only in tin* oliviniis, virim-; und dcmci its of Rolf 

boqy or crltical theory peitajuiug -novel as qn autonomous creation honoured" .exposition works In his fooluote? are often iuiorusiiiig. Il.iriln-s; no iluuhr, licriiusi* he b 

to the novel independent pE or at. least not tragedy. Occasionully u shy upliurfoin I'lcunis luhiuily re, ul lUirtiius und a 


status of a value: form became verted “ V ” occupies the tup of 

the end-product of craftsmanship, one page. At the fuor nf the left 

like a piece of pottery or a leg is the word " iiitrudiiction ” ; 

jewel. . . . (The | whole of then “exciting force then 


Literature, from Flaubert to the “ rise The apex of the inverted 
presept day, became the. nroble- “V” Is labelled " climax". Part 
mattes of language; .. way down the right leg is the word 

TT»inn,-i,i <> a A e m. ” fal1 *’> while at the base occurs 

loss CSS0C HaIperil1 adds ™ s own the sombre word “ aitnstrnplic 
, ... This treasure-seeker’s iimp to tray- 

Modem theoretical novel-criti- e dy is something called "Frey rag’s 
clsm . . . is occupied less with pyramid ”, which tliu eponymous 


number of students taking cB|H s j 0ll comic books continues to murder of a president. Contem- w | iat t0 called “ cornmer- _ ' _ 

mJin wi* nS t ?i,nV n t« d f^3K I B«w» *ie aclioea Saul Bellow: porary practitioners of the Art c ial fiction" has never ceased to NttrtllPfn Enflldlld [BN! 

3 vv n Jill Perhans we have had too many Novel r beginning with, perhaps, re £j ect the dreams and prejudices 11011116111 CnyiUlIU LJjJ 

KCs Hr u,0 "^ch^ noH J S: u Unn“ HS S q U ii,e ab dea‘° wirt thi'^He CUCHLAINE A M KING 

review, add up to at least a bd "f c e ^ ria ] e bio^raphfes^reaT b pic- Joyce”) are doggedly at work creat- g 0es off \t a tangent. “At the ThiB is the first book lo give a comprehensive end systematic account ol 
i-'iehiine’s i imlleiiium of academic tenure. ■ P^/oE rea U™e5--SiIt^i abun^ 4ig " fiction intended not for the “ 0nl611t of the rebirth of the the evolution of the landscape ol the whole of Northern England. Pjotawor 

sf- “fS ssassy 

535 !!.„, Jr" 1 '*" 1 -' • .snid about iiovels ivimk KcVmod/ came,a IS ubiquitous. immediate contempt foUowmS become films. . . Fiedler ends Border. Together with the companion volumes m the ae<1*8 this book will 

‘‘Novel and Narrative” Is chasi^^ n “Realism Reconsidered, evBntl inlly by nn even securer status analysis of a novel turned provide an indispensable guide to the understanding ol the processes which 

George Levine has a number of j,, future Museums of Literal y jnU) film Drlut , He Said, and have shaped our landscape. 

meshed is his prosejnar^Tfr nil* MS en? ASiio"Sh ‘llmiSd by” 11 ; li WJO ' * University Paperback C2.20 
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ivliciisioii is only u knnwkii j, 


ter ** t»-. Hills ns. lRce i„ time (“Reality has 

• ', , „ , „ , , pivliensitm is only u hnnwW hecomB problematic in ways 

Aitluuigii I’miuSsor liiit in-n s udvi|iiiili! to our 1111**111 mil . v ,.j ie Victorians could only barely 

“The Aostlieiics of (In- Supr.i- mode is ptii'i ic*iil.irly gond 't imagine”), he Is aware that 

Novel" duals only in the nliv-iniis virtufj und duineiiis of Rok the word “ reality" is protean: 

his foul ume; uru ufton iniuresiiiig. li.irihcs; no iluuhr, luTansi* lie h even tlio Fronch ex-agronomist 

Occasionally u shy nphurisiii glen 1 11 s actiiuily read llarifius and u wants to be absolutely realistic. 

— l — — Buttressed by Auerbach, Gombririi 

ond Frye, Levine’s meditation on 
_ _ , realism in the novel is not only 


• • j he suggests . mat - rnarapeuiu:- 

To put it as bluntly a£ possible,, madness may bo rite next chapter 
it Is incumbent on rill Who write j d our collective dreaming : injuns, 
fiction or criticism in the dis- niggers, subversives-.... oj soma 
appearing twentieth century to thiiig. 

realize that die Art Novel or . . . , ? That 


AvantGarde Novel Is ^ 

c ess of bring aDanaoi e tQ *^ e stUlborni suitable 
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genre of the novel is dying not audience for It is drifting 


but the audience for It Is drifting 
away. Those brought up on tne 
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, ; The Kariye Djamf 

-Volume /) 

Studies in the An of the Kuriye Djaml end 
its fnfel/cL-tuHl Background ' 

EDITED. BY PAUL A, UNDERWOOD 

The Kariye Djaml lias long been consid- 
ered tha finest example oE .the last flower- 
ing of Byznntlno art. This collection of 
essays is the fourth volume of a compre- 
hensive study of these treasures of four- 


A Dictionary 
oi British Surnames 

P, H. UEANEY 

, Second Edition with corrections and 
.additions ku 

R. M. WILSON: • ; 

First published in J958, Dr Reancy’s 
Dictionary rapidly established itself as The 
standard wo^k on the subject. In this 
■ second edition. over 7Q0 names have bean, 
added and various corrections made 
throughout. Oi x 1 1 his 462 p p E13.50 . 

A Modern Introduction 
. „ to Biblical Hebrew 

JOHN F. A. SAWYER 

The primary aim of this book is to provide 
tlie student of the Hebrew Bible, who may 
have no other experieoce . of, or possibly 
little interest in, . learning a foreign jau- 
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iiiTI r \ [ ~ r . jy 1 ^ in, . learning a ^ 

'Jn ; ; Soitoji. jbt ..]die?*w.or^rev most . ; \\ i - - ■ >. always the; ,semehre, arid ^e^dius 7 

‘ wrt itd(ogl^i$. ; L -. -‘-t l'i ‘■ktiBlyaed '.or disqUssed pril* in actual con- 
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Colloquial Greek 

KATERINA HARRIS 
This uncomplicated guide to iluiiiniir Greek 
by a lirufu.ssionul teacher i»f tliu hmgmigc 
includes reading passages frmn m mi tin 
.Greek folk line and Htui-iuiire. 

£!>.IJ0, paper £2.H0 

Diary of a 
Delinquent Episode 

JANE SPARROW 
Foreword by Juliet Derry 
Jane Sparrow, today happily settled as a 
social worker and therapist, edits her.-*- 
private diary describing her ear&ttOMfc, 
five years as residential social worker JiTa / 
farm-centred residential home for delin- 
quent adolescent girls; Her bouk should 
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realism in the novel is not only us »“ ’ , „ , . , away, mose orougiu up un u.u 

sensible but his senteticos ure Although Fiedler s funeral ora- pas ^j ve pleasures of films and tele- 
rather better than those oC tion ought to alarm those teacners v | s | on fj nd the act of reading any* 
\ his fellow most-disthiguished-critics. who- require a certain quantity or thing at nil difficult and untoward- 
There is a plainness reminiscent of serious " novel writing so tnei j n „ Ambitious novelists are potg- 
Edmund Wilson. Possibly because : tliey can practise novel ertu- nautly aware of the geneial decline 

My bias, then, is historical. . . . cism”, I suspect that they - trill, in ^ at Professor .Halperin would 
:ViWnat is interesting here is that secretly, agree with him. It ell tho « read [ u g skills". Much of Mr 
' at one point hi European history Art Novels have bean written, tnen Donald Barrhelmes latest novel 
■ imkws should have become so no one need ever run the risk, at Dead Bather is written In a 

r sen-conscious about truth-telling missing the point to 8om ® 1 “ ll Pf jdnd of numbing baby talk reinlnis- 
: iriim-t (which I take to imply the new. After all, a lot can still be cent ^ t i ia » see Jane run pri- 
k- -.1.: growth of doubt about art in written about the old Modern mas- mary school textbooks. Or course 
! ' society) that they were led to terpieces. Mr Barthelme means to be ironic. 

L : raise truth-telling to the level of Aa alwQVS p! e dler makes a good Of course he knows his book is not 

f itnMrlno a.wt Im.U. .1,^. . UlWHya, * * . * 11.. ... 1 ... fn mart, lint then 


Scotlond S 

J B SISSONS 

In ihe light of his own considerable research' and field work In Scotland, - 
Dr Sissons accounts tor the surface form ol Scotland giving parlFoular empha- 
sis to the suooasslon ol changes through time. He considers the Important 
Influence by the varied geology on the present relief features of sootland, 
the initiation of the drainage system and the development of the major 
landforms through the Tertiary. He then discusses the consequences or 
glacial erosion and deposition, and describes the sequence of glaolal events. 
Finally the pattern of sea-level changes is summarised. 

24,50 ' ■ University Paperback £2.08 

Further titles in prepetratior) : 

Wales and Southwest England 

E H BROWN, D Q BOWEN and R S WATERS 

Southeast and Southern England 

DKC JONES 


• -r, , , T doctrine and to imply that pre- dea i 0 * se „ s ’ e . He can actually see Very interesting to read, but then ...n r « r- r » QrW ’i: Mn l rtM J 

mquent Episode vi ?“ s 1 . itern tures .had* not been „ hat is of liim and this is life is not verv interesting to live , The Midlands and Eastern England 

\NE SPARROW 2 ,Iln V t *. whac makes Ilim L such a us ( ef ; u j ESS X K M CLAYTON and ALLAN STRAW 

stAitituvv Then Levine states the profound figure. Briskly, he names fohr perin would say, the book vmi seir 

word by Juliet Derry truth that " fiction is fiction *» rul- present-day practitioners of the i Art destruct once it has i been | ritually , » « . 

r, today happily settled- M ® ^ngrPiit Truth if not truth. 6r as Novel of yesteryear: Bellow, praised wherever bngllsh is tai^ht Ireland 

r aud therapist, edits her- (kdMtt nid in i nt tn'>Updlta l Moravia, Robbe-Grillet. but not learned. . G L DAVIES and N STEPHENS 

describing her ear|g,«SWfcl f Miliar coutext : In public lift This is an odd group ng, but one Obviously Vvltat Fiedler calls the 

residential social worker sometimes necessary in order sees what he means. Then he gives. . Art Novel is In mftre- trouble than. n , f • UiiMinn MniHAru 

JS^'ftTLSr-SSla-- “ he sf^lsls ^ Reodmgs in Homan Memory 

suer both Lo the genual pub- , jVl'f The Death and Rebirth of the ^yelV is Nab^v’s -Pga moths. A ^h e N °'^e r 5ous EDITED BY JOHN GARDINER 

““ ■ ■ m ' '• -bV^^erica^'nvelTast fuTLiirn^imf' • boofa^^uV i^ 1 ® Rrst'slgn of m^dng the : novel .if bet h.m impetus .given to research, in human i 

»• nbir mH hf imeasfr- ! - really and truly new. I thiuk It information processing ooncepia from 

i- .i » ' t; ,z^r r and se Uucer_o_f the Zeitgeist 01 uqease -.!■ - .“liiLi,, that Rnrtii nnd inHurtflri ' in iha book cover- tooioe sucl 


This. laiejst. Volume of thp V<u ibi‘um , Coni- v\ 
nieiitnry consists 1 of ' jr lpng . li Uradn ctloh to . ■ r. 
PM-adxse fiegnfried.togeihdr' vyltha. line -by- 1 
.Hite - coin inemnry oh the paeni which Is - 1 •' 
more elaborate than any that; ! iri t<i be 
PoUml in the earlier ntlitians pt the. poem, . , 
Tlie conimc^tary is followed by ft. percept 
tive fessav an. the prosuily of tno poini by ' 
Edward R. Wclsmiilpf.- 72 -Y 6 ins. '<£9.50 
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. Organisation and 
Bureaucracy 

An Analysis of Modem Theories , 

NIC0S MOUZEL1S . 

■ Fot" this revised edition the authpr J» af 
. .written a new preface and added a its*? 
conclusion. 
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This collection ot readings la designed to reflect and represent ihe enormous 
impetus given to research' In human memory following the adoption ot 
Information processing concepts from corrtpu tor science. The articles 
Included 'In the "book cover- lopioe such a? two l store models of memory, 
coding pi J ooeBBQB 1 6rganizatlon an d-aemshtto memory.- . 
egpg ■ : '■ : Unlverpfly Paperbaok E2.9B 
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Now aval tabfe es e University Paperback 

The United States : A Companion to - m 
American Stydies 

■ EDITED : BY DENNIS WELLAND f' • : 

A collection of eesaya on geography, urbanization. Immigration, wars, govarp; 

msnt, foreign' riff aifS,' literature 'and Amertoan thought. ‘ . ’ . ■ 

■ . - • : University Paperback £4.90 
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Blood, war and the will to win 


By G. L. Huxley 


M. I. FINLEY and II. W. PLEKET 

The Olympic Games 
The First Thou sand Years 
138pp. Cli.it to and Windus. £5. 
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recnll the deadly chariot race for firmly. truce, moreover, never stopped a ever, was likely to have that 

ara? ,isi aSzrzt s±raaf - t,,e ** ° f 

rre , we, r S3r;f r" “ — or Professor *JW=* - J* J& 

us-, sfis'adB-sr^ ffiSft issnM a: te assssa "sew. > -» ,or - - d blood ** 


lene and therefore entitled to com- their animals would be watered in gramme are explained. Tho render 
pete. In later times the rule requir- the river Kladeos or die Alpheios. is left in no doubt about tho 
mg Greek ness was harder to The two nut hors wisely refuse to troubles endured by visitors : 

138pp. Cluitto and Windus. £5. enforce a9 the definition of Hel- draw ” lessons " from antiquity, but Heat, noise and dust nro fro- 

"— - 1 — t - 1, 1 i'll-; lenism changed after Alexander's as construction-troubles persist at quently mentioned by nnciuiu 

. conquests, and the ban was often Montreal, the practical, if not the writers to characterize the Olym- 

Ancient Olympia Js a numinous prudent] v waived. A non-Greek political, advantages of a single pic week. "They any", writes 

place. Zeus, the father of men who took part was the future em- meeting-place are increasingly Pansoitias (5.14.1), “thut when 

funihf^rnhMM KfMSf p , er °i r riberi ™? wI, ° ente ™ d . a clear. The Greeks, for whom peace Heracles wns sacrificing at Olym- 

tuniulcu cpiumn-di unis of his tern- chariot race; "we may unhesitat- was exceptional end warfare a fact pla, he was badlv postered bv 

pie, can still th under there at those i ng | y assume . . . that he did not of life, never imagined that com- flies, so he invented or wus 

wh" art* tpiirtrnnr nr fnronif.it nf even have to go through the uetitlve games could foster peaco taught by someone the sacrifice 

motions of providing a fictitious between states, as some moderns to Zeus Apomyios (Avortcr of 

family tree say the authors have fondly supposed ; the Olympic Files) . . . . ” Not even Zens liow- 
f irn| ly- truce, moreover, never stopped a ever, was likely to have that 


“Probably nothing is harder /or itho early "Anol 
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“than the operations of a poly- 
theistic religion ”. Indeed it is hard, 
but to think of Greek gods am! 
heroes in their own landscape can 


struggle beemou E is and the Pk/ SW historical insight with Dr ca ™? and Wood was what they 

Pleket s archaeologicaf skill has 6 0t ” 

were not times of cancellation^ c ? m0 a splendid book. In an Olym- I add a few comments -on mnt- 

The modern games have so far ?i C K" 25' S tat J& £ortS are su « “rs of detail. It la odd to say that 

bean cancelled three times since t0 ° e cr< ”J[ ned with commercial Elis was “ underdeveloped” ; the 

they were first held in Athens in _ success^ will be vogue-word introduces irrefevant 


mt industrial eco- 
excavadons in the 


help a little. The co-authors arc not shameful and wliat mattered was SS y i. P 6 n p™«- Besides, excavations in the 

concerned with the myth-history of coming first. Winter Olympics were tT?nT^ few soecfii^^SSS SK ™i^ JK phl . Cal n tU ‘ 
Elis, and the reader will not find beyond their ken, and they would fia i, illi Ju C re£e f ef,ces dies prompted by the Peneios Bar- 
in tho indcK the^mme 7 k 2 have been puzzled by mo/ern om- rage .suggest that the homeland of 
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Latipier Hew Dimensions. 
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girnes. “The fiscal drain was not L e ®"2 2 H J! e !h mo11 . 1 i" 1 hav ? ^ 
negligible. Hermonolis on the Nila h?ard oz rend whether in the way of 
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•• : Modem attempts 'to distinguish un- ^aveiinjre.nimseiiL* into & Labyrinth 
. paid amateurs from paid profs s- ° r The man brings back 

sion'als have no qqcieht precedent, cc hWe but only 

. . and the two authors are appropria- SSn 1 a . l ® c ^ IEy J ! h ? axperlenco : “and 

• : B8r- Komful of the notion that the SJL™ “i?® l Qr ! n 
“.Wue amateur” ovef existed in lItl aSe of the World itself wherein 
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arisiocracsi ana neither kind of ilFTJE!. .WIP! “> « roitrait of 

• , athlete entered the games at Qlym- SjL' iSfi?* jla which ^Stephen wan- 

plg simply for .tiie sake of compet- 3?!?, •’J" 1 *? “f. narrow and 

^g for the qlive wreath. ■ P ‘ u t ^.i-? treeMl a ad, thinks “of the. 

. , hawklike man whose name he bora 

. CriUctsm of athletics was. to soaring otif tjf liis captivity Qit osifir- 

• Judge frdm the surviving evidence, woven wings* : the -walls of tiie 

tliat h,B '^byrinth are reUgiqii - and rtational- 
«??? honor than the ism. An .oven stronger uaa of the 
5? en f T 1 P* ond hocse^i- a city, concept, wmbolialng presurnablv the 

* he« JSi. ^ tta [ Bovernod if it difficult^ br lmp^sibUlt^ b reach: , 
te.1? 00 ? thlet S?d bu , 1 his was a mg the goal of. the Lavi^ occurs In 
Ipnely voice. The 'best men” Kafka’s The Castle and The Trial 
itnipo 'hW, n irt° t ll S r * c ^** t ) ln city- , Borges has Labyrinths for a title! 

1 ■ Jfat} 6 has become: 




two versions of the Minotaiir In the Labyrinth, a favourite emblematic 
1 ; device, from Mazes and Labyrinths of tne World. 

- 121)0 bc), Roman mosaics, early 
Renaissance- paintings, medieval 
church ' floors, and even . the 
fairly modern English turf-cuttings. 
If Theseus’s labyrinth had been 
of tills type it would have 
presented no problem : all he had 
to- dp was to go right down the 
winding passage without hesitation, 
kill the Minotaur and return by the 
way he came- ; there was no Way 
he could get lost. 

This, of course, would make non- 
sense of the story about Ariadne’s 
ae , , , «ue. It is difficult to be certain 

nq bow mucli dlstor- - at Nuremberg ih 15 10 ; P for t^e first 

a-Sf as asj*® an 
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. always take tho blame. - 

There iras a rulo that. non-Greeks 


enti-nnee tp. a goal, which can be Ixiok •SK25L, T !5S^? the« S USfi- is 
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fotus says that some Greeks Since the games were always held social history of Greok athletics, 
bjected to the admission of Alex- in the same place, there was never We Hre shown how the games grow 
ruler son of Amvmas the Mace- any doubt that the precinct would from a local festival of Zeus to a 
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i ^ ,uc ydides gave hist 1 ” ' ’ ' 

B y George Ford 
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One man in his time 


■- .. . I'.. — 2 - 1 L—L 1 these, like the Carol, are from tlio 

_ _ , relatively short Christmas books 

By George Juord and from the periodicals. The 

tho nnn f„ v — . "“‘wur J remaining nine arc from the 

on^pngc ( 90 at is iHnjFcoi.LINsTEtJltor) ; Micli*’ li?!?* aif artisV^oeT'^ofit 

^ Charles Dickens : The Public Read- Dickens’s 

ninilnii T t oinnm ,im ’ beforo ^ 1088 own favourite production, was 

iii 1.. . fi assumed tm 486pp. Oxford University Press. £15. telescoped into a two-hour reading 

turViim ca W - session. His version of Great 

k\Viu!!.i V.V 1 .! ^ nactorla, astk ... Expectations, which curiously 

i , , r J 11 l ‘ l o caption to Pt “Hear Dickens and die; you wm enough was never performed, dis- 
! ,UI ““VO not boon able <•, never live to hear anything of its n] a .ys a clean basic narrative-line. 
V,'" tax i of the inscriode Wnd so good” — so wrote n -jhis is achieved, in part, by simply 

.stati-meiit that “Spartn foiai- reviewer in The Scotsman, , in 1868, cluninnting a number of characters 
lutsin tinnuccssm-y, 8 j nce after attending one of Dickens s including Or lick, Trabb’s boy. and 
training was tlio exclugiw t stunning performances as a public even Biddy and Estella. As a 
H° n o£ “>t citizen males fra reader of his own writings. Two reader, one of Dickens's most dam- 
age of soven " Js n Uea u years later, when Dickens himself ]j ng qualities was his capacity to 
bocniise in Plutarch^ aco» had died, the opportunity for wit- act a variety of roles and voices, 
tlio great onrthquake at nessing what another spectator f roni the deep bass of Toots or of 
gymnasium is said to haw l described as “ the greatest reader Betsy Prig to the feminine notes of 
on tho epliebes (Kiinoti) n of the greatest writer of the age Florence Doinbey anil Dora Speii- 
donee suggests that the »! was lost for ever. And unfortuna- i ow . On some nights he threw hi m- 
glven for Sparta’s athletic , tely the sound of a voice that is self into as many ee twenty diE- 
liinnco lmvinc been nootw V was never mechanically fereut parte. When lie eliminated 

fifth century ac than \n iV recorded for . posterity. Nineteen characters from Great Expec- 
ara insufficient. Tho arowW years later, Thomas Edison was to tatians, ft was clearlv not because 
throat Hnd the ear thmiake come to England and make the h o did not feed capable of perform- 
much to blame as sergeant* th?t recordings of Tennyson, ing their parts. It was simply No 
B another of the groat voices of the mom , us the Mm-cli llare said to 

How did the star tin g-gatsi Victorian age. Rdison’s Alice, 

chariot race work? Whua was of course imperfect, ami inc j„ uddllion to tlio twenty-one 
sional associations did d surfaces of his cylinders have tt . xtS| n,i s edition provides threo 
have? What did physidni badly deteriorated, yet anyone who kinds of data that help us to recon- 
about trainers of atfiSS has listened to the recording of 5lnict t hc readings, fn his long 
were promising but pta Tennyson’s thunderous Charge of intrnduciion and in his hcadnoics, 
athletes aWe to B obtain tha ,,eavv Brigade," h grateful, p ro f fiSSQr Collins quotes extensively 

train! a a ? AnSeJs n I S despite the distracting background from Dickens’s letters, and In lira 
K SS noises, that we have at least a footlintes ho cites his marginal 

The oiumDic n iames is^S sam P lc o£ tlle laureates fabulous rc marks from the prompt-copies. 
Sra buTSowdn % VS h,ng powe,% Typical of these stage directions to 

ards of these exigent M To have perpetuated Dickens’s per- himself are^ such entries as i Tom 
not highly priced. The aodi formance us a reader, however, it to pathos , or Mysteiy , ot 
publisher and the pS is evident that Edison’s phono- “Jolly ”, or Anger ’’.Also, ns t 
SSstly take pride in tSe h 8«ph (iiiveiiied a tew years after clue to b ickenss fnt^Mns, , Cc In j 


session. His version of Great 
Expectations, which . curiously 
“Hear Dickens and die; you will enough was never performed, dis- 
never live to hear anything of its n] a .ys a clean basic narrative-line. 


good ” — so 


13 plays a clean basic narrative-line. 
i 1 This is achieved, in part, by simply 
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reviewer in The Scotsman, In 1868, eliminating a number of characters 
after attending one of Dickenss including Or lick, Trabb’s boy. and 


£S 4 £ SSBS . Another differed i, the ■*, W SLSISSff S ^ 

Through his labours the son of non of women, even as spectators, introduction not only to the friend Melesias the Athenian 

?nd S a a m1irtai k aSete^wof could ^ fr ° m ^ ***** 8flmea Bt 01ympia, ancient * B,ne> but ^ so w trainer (page 91), is not "another 

Ills exertions come to immortality 
in the minds of men, if ho had an 

experienced .poet to salure him. Tk jt . • ■* + * n . -t + + 

SSSfra&fi Mathematical models of the world 

hero, and Simonides wns beiiie true ■ ■ ■ ■ 

to lus beliefs, not impiouslv flatter- n rT j , VJ [ T. T] {VI 'P r 

log, when he said of Giaukos the By Matthew Hodgart X? r >J -- -- LjOj . :/% - 

Karystian, who as a boy had />•'■ '■-J p M fflW ’B&mm Xftcv k 1 P 

punched a coulter into his father's ■■■■■—■■ ^ 

plough with his fist for a hammer, JANET DORD : ^ 

SStJSSTm^eSkl^SSS I-abyrinthi of the World r ""~ 

Bit hands against him ”, - j')81pp. Lalipier New Dimensions. 

Jn our time victorious athletes : 1 ' 50 ‘ . ' 

•and sportsmen enjoy instant "■■■■ ■ 1 ' " ■■■ i 


acclaim, but their privileges are Tll „ _ a . „ e . . , . 

even now (except perhaps In War- T l ,® mf,ze \ 0 favourite symbol of 
saw Pact countries) slight in com- Wliters > perhaps because it evokes 
P«Uon with the political esteem or ^ ,e *P cntal ft"* 0, ' d can be 

material rewards given by Greek a J , ®8 0rKed “ easily. Both of these 
cities to winners . of . Olympic Y^ rtue ? ^Played in one of M. R. . 
wreaths. In tba Hellenistic era mid i™ S £. be3 - § h ? T s , t storios, " Mr 
later, civic budgets regularly made SSISfe^n His , ? nhe a ri,ance > 
provision for victors in sacred ..u coatoins a Parody of a seven- 


naa uieu, inu uunui lhhuj act a variety 01 rules aiiu VUIWIU, 

nessing what another spectator f roni the deep bass of Toots or of 
described as “the greatest reader Betsy Prig to the feminine notes of 
of the greatest writer of the age Florence Doinbey and Dora Speii- 
was lost for ever. And unfortuna- i ow , on some nights he threw hi la- 
tely the sound of a voice that is SB if into as many as twenty diE- 
atill was never - mechanically fereut parte. When lie eliminated 
recorded ' for , posterity. Nineteen characters from Great Expec- 
vears later, Thomas Edison was to tatians, ft was clearly not because 
come to England and make the ho did not feed capable of perform* 
first recordings of Tennyson, j, 1( r their parts. It was simply “ No 

-l.l C tlir. Iinlr/lr Al ills'* it ... >.!«,- k.f.uml. 1 r - i-niil fn 


m tlio than anyone .since Dickons and 

books his tour managers : mid it i-> nut, 

The 3 fee! sure, my panialiLy for him 

1 the (which I admit lo j that makes 

no to mo say that reports were over* 

about whclmingly favourable, with 

many more running to the super- 
:kcns’s lativc and ecstatic end nf tiie 

was scale than to the dismissive or 

eading severely critical. 

Great The editing, of course, inspires 

riously confidence. A few years ago, in 
d, dis- reviewing the state of Dickens stu- 
,-e-linc. tiles, I noted that the 19G0s repre- 
simply sented a high water mark in the 
racters editing of Dickens’s texts, begin- 
y, and liing with K. J. Fielding’s edition 
As a of the speeches in 1960, and tho 
it daw* launching of the great Pilgrim edi- 
city to tiou of the letters mid the Clarcn* 
voices, don edition of the liuyels. Thc 
s or of decade also saw the publication of 
otes of Hurry Stone's edition of the Lfricoi- 
. Spen- lected Writings from Household 
w him- Words, and on a smaller scale, the 

a dlf- Norton Critical Edition of Hard 
lated Times. Professor Collins’s Charles 
Expec- Dickens : The Public Readings car* 


It ni a dangerous tin eat”. For 
Dickens the rending platform was a 
crucially important way nf break* 
inu down tho prison walls of the 
self. 

Granted the importance of these 
readings to Dickens and lo his Vic- 
torian audiences in England and 
America, thc finnl question, of 
course, is whether they remain 


flnt recordings of Tennyson, ing the.. , - 

another of tlio great voices of the i as tiie March llare said to 

Victorian age. Edison’s equipment Alice. 

was of course imperfect, anil the Jn [uldilion to tlm twenty-one 
surfaces of his cylinders have textS| iiiis edition provides threo 
badly doterioruted, yet anyone wlio kinds of dm;i iIiql help us to recon- 
has listened to tiie recording ot sU . llcL t i lc readings, fn his long 
Tennyson’s thunderous * Charge of jiumdiK-iioii and in his hcadnoies, 
the Heavy llrlgade” Is grateful, p^otessor Collins quotes extensively 
despite tlio disiractiug background f ronl Dickens’s letters, and in his 
noises, that we have at least a footnotes ho cites his marginal 
sample of the laureate’s fabulous rc marks from the prompt-copies, 
liing power. Tvpical of these stage directions to 

To have perpetuated Dickens’s per- hi mself are such entries as “ Tone 
formance us a reader, however, it to parties , or Mystery , or 
is evident thut Edison’s phono- “Jolly”, or Angei . Also, ns a 
eranh (invented a few years after clue to Dickens s Intentions, Collins 
Dickens’s dentin would not have has indicated which passages 
been an adequate device. Dickons underlined or double un- 

wo F U ?d 

equipment to record not truly impressive compendnun of 

voice but the gestures of a great # * nd lett6rs of y tho period, 

actor (who happened also to he a Engllsh and American. Espe- 

great novelist): tiie l^d^ebrow, , useful is a hitherto unpub- 
tiie manipulation of fingers to .. - i - f marginalia bv W. M. 
show how the Cratchits Christmas Wll i_i lt . __ n hu>rver unidentified 


in contact with tho wall ui 
on. When you get to a « 
you will have to turn row 
come back along the oppasa 
You are bound to reach A 


Dickens : The Public Readmes car- 
ries on this good textual work into 
tho 1970s. 

From an authority on Dickens as 
eminent and established as Profes- 
sor Collins we expect his book to 
he ns good as it is, hut for anyone 
who knows some of his earlier 


writings, there Is a special dimen- 
sion lit Its being at last nvullnblc. 
Clearly tins edition 1ms been a 


and you could do it with W 
closed. But in the case of a 
connected mazes, this medw 
not h work 1 Ih, a ¥ 

might miss theTWWii^iiLwi 


show how the Cratchits’ Christmas 
dinner was prepared, and the 
" wonderfully expressive eyes 


Wright, an observer unidentified 
except as coming from tiie Atlantic 


"wonderfully expressive eyes senb l Qard of North America. Wright 
described by many ° £ those who provit1etl himself in advance with 
heard and witnessed him. As Kate 51 .j n ted copies of the works lie was 
Field, W ha 'varied him many [^’SVickcas read, and during 
times, teports. Wlnu ^Dickens doi-* 1 j l(J , ri , lU |.i| ls h 0 copied into tiie niar- 
i® frequently infinitely be t«r than , record af how various has* 


turn again to lhu entrance, 1 
not ulwuy.x by the shortest p 
path. 

An«r the cnjoyiueni of s 
visual feast us this it mtj 
tingrncimis ui object to pr 
tho book. Rut I must say > 


SK acts ratiier 1 than lec- Aside from tiiese fine points of 

tures. His ’ powers of vocal and t briiia*^ b ack V for 

facial expressions are very great and othei spectatore i bring back foi 

. . and he anoHea them heartilv . uS the electric quality of the read- 
to the due presentment of the crea- inB®- There wore a x 
tion, nf Ws matchless genius." S^’Sto^'W&Si’S 


Witiiout benefit of the audio- 
visual documentary of our day, 
how can these extraordinary read- 
ings be reconstructed for us ? 

■Dhllln rnlllnc’c onl.nslU .0 


tmgrncioiifi i<7 object to par T.r ^T7 « atnusetf! He found the/eidings to 

tho book. But I must soy » Witiiout benefit of the audio- "monstrous”, “hard” and 
contains plates of some «i visual documentary of our day, >t di ie erless ", Yet such reservations 

which seem to me to hnvc It- 1 . h aw c ®n these extraordinary read- w&re rare. Most memlbers of these 
no conn nctinn with the a* oe raconstnicted for u9 ? audiences were overwhelmed by 

deft nod above. Fylfots (swd Philip Collins s splendid edition of t h e pBt .hos of Little Dombe y and the 

Celtic interlaced designs, ik t£ie r ^ a f_ in ^, a B fttta 5y o£ ■ sure-fire humour of Mrs Gamp or 

RIio, the spiral carvmgs dL ;. , materials foi ea<di ofuB to attempt Bardell and Pickwick as well as by 

grange and Gnvr'Imiis m«F ,48° me ^L ncl reconstruction of our t | ia 'horror 'generated by the 
mandalas and Amerindian b* :"SSSr ^nu™nSi P ifl 0 rt,A 0n ^f f °i! notorious late reading. Sikes nnd 
mako striking illustratioW.l* 'TSfStJS? ff* t> «.*°f Nancy, which prompted the retired 

they qualify as mazes then */ S^SilfflSh'S 01 hUff* S! W ^ 1C ^ Shakespearean Macready. _ to 
almost any kind of intricate * ar®_ published here for the first exclaim: “ TWO MACBE^HS 1 

nan nf i.ikUL »T efcA U® 6 ' Z'- fool* mnton/fpn that 


itn Mic w* u ° i j. j ns. ua Bumencea were ovi 

tifots (sw»rf Coil in s’ a splendid edition of the pal , hos oE Little L 

designs, Ik the readinpa provides a battery of. 5Ure -flre humour of 
zarvtltgs eiV. ; . materialsfoL' eachofusto attempt BardeU and Pickwict 


■y-V kin JIIIUU3 IIIUH 

almost any kind of intricate » 
tton, of which there are 
examples in the arts of ibe«- 
Second, I find tho Intiuif 
highly speculative, to say w! 
The theories of W. Jackson P. 
on the origins of the man* 
wholly credible, nnd ho is * 


: vMost of tiiese texts ere based on 
Dickens’s own "prompt-copies” 


CAWAtUHt ■ *»» v . 

Carlyle, in fact, contended that 
Dickens “ acts better than any Mac- 
ready in the world ; a whole tragic, 
comic, heroic theatre visible, per- 


uiwbusd own prompt-copies , reaay in me wonu , a wumo u.ob»-i 
that is, his privately printed comic, heroic theatre visible, per 
selections which he marked up forming under one hat — and 
during the strenuous prepara- Carlyle was hard to please, espe- 
tions he made for hde per- dally in a theatre. Professor 


uu»r maiacn uastie ana \ « 

have anything to do 1 

- : ' Pictures from Italy . 

toe' rather nerfuiictorily " r- gg-ULU * • nn 

Two examples left out Mjx; ■ g ; u pnnaTnn . ' " a l so quotes an 

tinned by G-rdner : iW tfj. ^ ? MTER ! change between I 

mazes of animal psych Whore Angels Fear to Tread Trevelyan In 1905. 

the maze-solving robots-, Ay Edited by Oliver Stallvbrass .There are appei 

the mice seemed to be Jff . SS , the proofs, which 

theitisolves as they rah yfy'.-i S- M. Forster’s Where Angels Fear ■ ,v? 8 „ .- nges .iktl 

shortest path artop #• Tread is numerically thh first: -nS^SSarnotes 

are . also • tbrce-dlraensio^al. -i volume m the AUnaer edition but 

with, underpasses and tiie sixth to be pubUshed, and Nme?” 

which are. fonoJogicplIv continues the high .standard, of its-'. 

trom the two-dimensional ^. predecessors vriffi ;a pfflri, but ffi 

best-known examples are revised text simply presented. . 

apeghetti, pcstbetlcajl? ^ afij^bllver Stallybrass, the .gendral^ edL .2JJ 1 1 

and disturblng to drive contributes .an introduction on- of t 

Vi«iiAN til tha nlummCS. IlfTlll. thf! Arttirortt-IrtM ; an,) rlis nH COmppSltlOtl, Of.. I 


also quotes an important inter- 
change between Forster and R. U 
Trevelyan In 1905. 

.There are appendixes of variants 
garnered from the manuscript 
(now in tho . British Library) and. 
the proofs, which show '- no start- 
ling changes of. plan-" j>ut many 


labour of love. Cuillns has been 
telling us for several years past 
that remarkably little is known” j 
about “an activity to which 
Dickens had devoted much of tho 
last twelve years of his life” 
(1970), and in ail article, of 1974, p 
“ How Many Men Was Dickens tiie I 
Novelist ? ”, lie argued eloquently 
for the necessity of critics’ recog- 
nizing the importance of the actor 
and public reader in any assess- 
ment of Dickens’s art, citing, to 
good effect, John Forster's observa- 
tion about lus friend: “He took to 
the higher calling, but it included 
die lower,” And in his present 
acknowledgments Collins mentions 
how much “ cheer " he derived 
from the enthusiasm, of his 
seven-year-Dld son for the his- 
trionic Dickens. His son’s 
response, he remarks touchingly, 
and perhaps defensively, “helps to 
keen me in touch with a basic 
Dicgens which thc academic stu* 
debt of hla works Is tempted to 
forget or undervalue • • 

My guess would bb: that the dis- 
agreements hinted at . in this sen- 
tence refer to such a critic as J. 

H III la Miller as someone whose 
writings “forget” the novelist who 

f aye public readings. Elsewhere 
rofessor Collins lias expressed hie 
admiration for Miller’s “intellec- 
tual brilliance” but lamented that 
“ The Dickens ho creates 
... bean only a tangential rela- 
tion to the author who lived be- 
tween 1812 and 1870, edited pop* 

, ular weekly magazines and gave 
; public performances as well as 
, writing novels” (Didtensimi. May 
1970, page 160). Miller, that is. has 
presumably read such histrionic 
; productions as The Chimes but has 
preferred to overlook them In bis 
! critical studies. The other verb in 
, Professor Collins’s sentence, “un- 
• dervalue ”, might perhaps allude to 
another brand of Dickensian criti- 
' cism represented by F. R. and Q. 

: D. Leavis. The opening page of 
1 their joint production, Dickens the 
i Novelist £1970) asserts in their 
characteristic style: "We should 
' like to make it impossible for any 
academic authority to feel that, In 
* * doing * . assorted . ■ Dickens 

l characters’ with histrionic gusto, 
i. he pays the recognized appropriate 
tribute todiB.creatiye gift. ’ 

Dickens' 'himself iseeitts to have 
suffered few .qualms on the' score 
of such “histrionic gusto”. He 
* worried for : a period that it might 
. be* as he raid, “ inf re dig ” to moke 


Important lo us ? Professor Collins 
does not shrink front the fact that 
some features of .some of these 
readings arc embarrassing to con- 
temporary tuste. lie cites “ Dick- 
ens's hammier gestures ”, as, for 
example, in Thc Poor Traveller 
(described as “ this feeble story ”) 
when Private Doubled iek “stretched 
out his imploring hand 

Bools ut the Ilollu-Tree Inn, be 
notes, “ may strike tnc- modern rea- 
der as coy and embarrassing" (as 
it certainly struck me). And of 
larger significance is that Dickens, 
in nis choice of works for his read- 
ings, “over-represents the earlfer 
flction " The great series of 
novels from Bleak House bo Our 
Mutual Friend (the novels upon 
which his critical reputation now 
most depends) ” were largely 
excluded from his repertoire. 

How then ore we to respond to 
llio Dickens we conf ron t in this 
edition ? If wo nre indiscriminate, 
wo may simply applaud ; if wc are 
fastidious (fiko Henry Janies) wo 
may deplore, But clearly what we 
must not do is to Ignore what is 
between the covers of tins book. It 
is essential to hear in mind, that 
the genius who wroLe tho opening 
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cli a pit- rs of /Jfeufc House wns the 
same person who wmle The Poor 
Traveller and relished reading it 
aloud to vast audiences. The place 
to start in any tliscusvinii of Dick- 
ens’s special form of fiction js nil It 
the account his daughter Mamie 
provides of having secretly 
watched hint composing Hard 
Timas in his study. As rrofessor 
Collins summarizes her account, 
Dickens " would rush to a mirror, 
make ‘ extraordinary facial contor- 
tions’ in front of it, ut the same 
time * talking rapidly in a low 
voice ’, and then go back la his desk 
nnd write. It was, as It were a 
private ’reading’ as an immediate 
preliminary to writing.” The result 
of this method of composition might 
sometimes bo unsurpassable or 
sometimes excruciating, but iu 
either case one effect nf it is that 
of oil our novelists it is Dickons 
whose writings remain rile most 
susceptible to being effectively 
read aloud — as even the most un. 
histrionic reader in a classroom 
can discover. Dickens heard tho 
voices of his characters before 
committing them to paper. And his 
involvement had other dimensions 
as well, as one of Professor Col- 
lins’s notes to the David Copper- 
field reading illustrates: 

" Do you cry when you read 
aloud ? ” a twelve-year-old 
American girl asked Dickons, 
when she waylaid him on a train. 
“ We all do in our family. Antil 
we never read about Tiny Tim, 
or about Steerfoith when his 
body is washed upon the beach, 
on Saturday nights, or our eyes 
are too swollen to go to Sunday 
School.” — * Yes, I raw when I 
read about SteerForch , Dickons 
answered quietly. 
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turning point in tiie 
Ameiican Revolution. 
pngBSti ' Was He a scapegoat or 

architect of defeat? 

A distinguished soldier 
nnd mllitaiy libtorian 


I I -W v »«¥llWi , IS 

4CK again ? ; In; ih0 
y-conhected mazes, 
eep the same hmH 


uiniuouiK iu 

Visitors td the OiymiHca*.'* ^ 
see some curious exempt*.' . 
real: Any road system. 0^. 
constitutes a multipJy^YJ!- 
Jabyrimh. Tq dtivq to Bfr" , 
■ by way of Beachy 

a B road pr ihe 1 ML the VT. 

n»a*»j.hi» w*vt*.*»* , 'V' _ • .1 ' s 


fr the con 
ti Forster 
iglfltjly ■ c 


iiguagfl aqd topography, 
ty much curious but use* 
ng— as bn . the ehemical 
hi of the', railway foot* 


contiimites’an MSri- ^SJSBBTT. & Sfi-SSTSS 
22 : **d the reception, qf Somers of the period. All . .tit 
Jters first noveL draw&g , use* XSentaiv information is ra 


use. *K J| 


DO,- -gs no saia, - uura aig -■ xo wbm 
money from tiie platform, but onca 
launched on this career in .1858, he 
believed in It with a passiOq, 

As Professor Collins and others, 
have noted, tiie palitiul brqak-up of 
his marriage, at that date, had mudn 
to . do with his nqed to establish 
this- intimate . contact with pH 
audience, And in addition to the 
domestic crisis, .his need 1 for an 
audience was: rolnforced-r-it has 
Seamed to mq-^-by his having 
arrived at a state of jnlhd of which 
wo get, only glimpses id Ills letters, 

f t state in which ha was confront- 
ng the loneliness of tiie monumen- 
tally successful mail.; Carol T. 
Christ, . hi a recent book. The Finer 






memd. as - tltis •; in- ■: -ignofcati cB,. Jof,-; i ■_ . ^ 'Alnii Rpll 

Ltalian Bodal qbnditi^sl tiiO ' editor : ^ vf !]!•.• 
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Blood, war and the will to win 


By G. L. Huxley 


M. I. FINLEY and II. W. PLEKET 

The Olympic Games 
The First Thousand Years 

138pp. Chaito and Wiiidus. £5. 


Ancient Olympia i-s a numinous 
place. Zeus, "the father of men 
and gods", who presides over the 
tumbled column-drums of his tem- 
ple, can stiJl thunder there at those 
who arc Ignorant or forgetful of 
his presence; by the precinct of 
Felons the pensive visitor may 
recull the deadly chariot race for 
the hand of Hippodamcia; and 
Aiphelos, the sacred river, runs 
from measureless Arcadian caverns 
past the Allis towards Syracusan 
Arstho usa. 


“Probably nothing is herder for 
a twentieth-century westerner to 
grasp* at least beneath the sur- 
face ", wr/to M. 1. Finley and H. 
W. Picket in The Olympic Games, 
“than the operations of a poly- 
theistic religion Indeed It is hard, 
but to think of Greek gods and 
heroes in their own landscape can 
help a little. Tho co-autliors are not 
concerned with tho myth-history of 


dotus says that some Greeks Since the games were always held 
objected to the admission of Alex- in the same place, there was never 
andcr sou of A my mas the Alacc- nny doubt that the precinct would 
donlun, but the king convinced the be ready for the competitors, and 

officials at the games that, as an * i. «•'■*»- 

Argivo by descent, he wus a Hel- 
lene and therefore entitled to com- 
pete. In later times the rule requir- 
ing Greek ness wns harder to 
enforce as the definition of Hel- 
lenism changed after Alexander's 
conquests, and the ban was often 
prudently waived. A non-Greek 
who took part was tho future em- 
peror Tiberius, who entered a 
chariot race ; " we may unhesitat- 
ingly assume . . . dim he did not 

oven have to go through the r o . 

motions of providing a fictitious between states, as some moderns 
family tree ” say the authors have fondly supposed ; the Olympic 

truce, moreover, never stopped a 
war (nor did a war atop the 
gapies), and there was no universal 
peace in Greece until the Augustan 
dispensation made the sacred truce 
irrelevant. 


even in the hottest summers race 
horse owners could be sure that 
their animals would be watered In 
the river Kladeos or the Aiphelos. 
The two authors wisely refuse to 
draw " lessons ” from antiquity, but 
os construction-troubles persist at 
Montreal, the practical, if not the 
political, advantages of a single 
meeting-place are increasingly 
clear. The Greeks, for wham peace 
wns exceptional and warfare a fact 
of life, never imagined that com- 
petitive games could foster pence 
— moderns 


firmly. 

The modern games had little in 
common with the ancient, even 
before Couberrin's quasi- Hellenic 
ideology turned sour. The ancient 
games were held without a break 
ffho early “ Anoiynipiads " were 
periods of usurpation in die long 
struggle between Elia and the Pisa- 
tans for control of the games : they 
were not timea of cancellation). 
The modern games have so far 
been cancelled^ three times since 
Ste v CS re first held In Athens in 
1896. To the Greeks, losing was 
shame Eul and what mattered was 
coming first. Winter Olympics were 


concerned with the myth-history of coming first. Winter Olympics were f 0 « nd £ feV snerifir- 

Elis, and the reader will not find ^eir ken, and they would would ^ hwe hatoS the 

to the index die name of King ^ave, been puzzled by modem em- Sora parUcXr f 0 n 

TfillltAd thft rAmifni? Jz phasis on runners-up, teamwork p --- p - ucu - - 

and timings— there is, t 


Fnhltos, tho reputed insdtutor of 
the truce sacrod to Zeus; but there 
Is recognition of the significance of 
Herakles in local cults at Olympia 
and in the religion of athletes. 
Through his labours the son of 
Zeus and Alkmeno earned divinity, 
and a mortal athlete, too, could by 
his exertions come to immortality 
In the minds of men, if he had an 
experienced .poet to salute him. 
The renown of success in the 
games could confer on the winner 
of many victories the dignity of a 
hero, and Simonides was being true 
to his beliefs, not impiously flatter- 
tog,' when he said of Glaukos the 
Karystian, who as a boy had 
punched a coulter into his father's 
plough with his fist for a hammer, 
that "neither mighty Polydeukes 
.-nor the iron son ‘or AJkmeue would 
lift hands against him " , 

In our tine victorious athletes 
and sportsmen • enjoy instant 
acclaim, but their privileges ore 
. even now (except perhaps in War- 
saw Pact countries} slight in com- 
parison with the political esteem or 
material rewards given by Greek 
cities : to winners .. of Olympic 
wreaths. In the Hellenistic Ora and 
-Jater. civic budgets regular ly made 
provision for victors In sacred 
IWtnes. "Tlia fiscal drain was not 
negligible. Heruiopolls on the NUo. 

. t0 paid out some 
50,000 ■ cirachm&s In a single year 
>ate . m die third - century ad.” 
Modem attempts to distinguish un- 
paid amateurs from paid profes- 
sionals have no ancient precedent, 
and tho two authors are ap Propria 


— mere is, for Instance, 
no way of saying "to break a 
record ” in Greek. 

Another difference is the exclu- 
sion of women, even as spectators, 
from the groat games at Olympia. 


From the blending of Professor 
Finley's historical insight with Dr 
Pleket's archaeological &kill lias 
come a splendid book. In an Olym- 
pic year their joint efforts are sure 
to be crowned with commercial 
Success, The success will be 
deserved. Text and Illustrations are 
harmoniously integrated, and the 
presentation is neat from beginning 
“ end. A few specific references 
the reader to 

... , topics; notes 

could have been added without dif- 
ficulty, since It is plain that the 
authors have worked carefully 
through the evidence. The book 
can be recommended as a vivid 
introduction not only to the 
ancient games but also to the 


social history of Greek athletics. 
We are shown how tho games grew 
from a local festival of Zeus to n 
Panhcllenic celebration, the great- 
est in the " Circuit ”, and succes- 
sive changes in the Olympic pro- 
gramme are explained. The reader 
is left in no doubt about tho 
troubles endured by visitors : 

Heat, noise and dust tiro fre- 
quently mentioned hy ancient 
writers to characterize tho Olym- 
pic week. " They sny ”, writes 
Pausanias (5.14.1), “ that when 
Heracles was sacrificing at Olym- 
pia, he was badly pestered by 
flies, so he Invented or was 
taught by someone the sacrifice 
to Zeus Aponiyios (Averter of 
Flics) . . . . ” Not even Zeus, how- 
ever. was likely to have that 
much power against the lack of 
sanitary facilities. 

The authors shrink neither from 
the gore of punkratinsts nor from 
the disfigurement of boxers. 
“Blood was whnt the spectators 
came for, and blood was what they 
got.” 

I add a few comments -on mat- 
ters of detail. It is odd to say that 
Elis was "underdeveloped”; the 
vogue-word introduces Irrelevant 
notions of current industrial eco- 
nomics. Besides, excavations in the 
city of Elis and topographical stu- 
dies prompted by the Peneios Bar- 
rage suggest that the homeland of 
Hippias tiie Sophist was not poorer 
or less couth than most other parts 
of Greece. Could not the wreath at 
the Pythian Games have been of 
bay (Laurus nobilis), rather than 
of laurel (page 24)? Pindar’s 
friend, Melesias the Athenian 
trainer (page 91), is not “another 


Mathematical models of the world 


By Matthew Hodgart 

JANET BORD J 

Mazes and Labyrinths of the World 
Latimer New Dimensions. 

The maze is a favourite symbol of 
writers, perhaps because it evokes 
some elemental fears and can bo 
allegorized so easily. Both of these 
virtues arc displayed in one of M. R. 
Jarpes’s best ghost sLorics, “Mr 
Humphreys and His Inheritance”, 
which contains a parody of a seven- 
tee nth-century sermon : "I have 
heard, or read whether in the way of 
Parable cl 1 true Relation. I leave my 
Reader tti' judge, of a Man who, like 
Theseus, in the Attlck Tale, should 
adventure himself into a labyrinth 
or Maze. . . .” The man brings back 
a Jewel fram tho. centre but only 
after a terrifying experience : " and 


r:\slLE nt i 


toiy scornful qVtbe^notlon^lhVt^the | or an 

“true amateur” ever existed in Im ^? e the World itsrif wherein 
antiquity. There were trained pro- 7 B raa y beK eve 

fessionals and there were trained t* j oni , mon Vo i c ®> is . stored up ? ” 
aristocrats; and neither kind of StJ* A Portrait of 
athlete ontored the games at Dlvim . J in whlch Stepheh wan- 

bin simply for . tho sake oE compel- -" t0 a of . narrow and 

ing for the qli vo wreath. — • ■ and .thinks; of. the 

i • ••:, . , ■ .hawklike man whose name he bore 

umtctsm oE athletics was, tD Roaring odfc p| his captivity on osler- 
y 1 " 01 " i 1 * 10 surviving- evidence, woven, wings!” the wafts of 1 the 
Xenophanes, thougKt that his labyrinth' — j f 



Mini. .Mia *“ are religion and 1 nationfll- 

Msdqm was bettor than • tho i?m. An :.evin strqhger use of the 
$ *P 01 ? Bn ^ horses ; a city, concept, symbolizing preauihablvtlia 
If It, difficulty or impossibility of reach-' 


lie iwtl, is pot better governed 
has fine athletes, but his was a 
lonely voice. The “ best men ” 
(who wore plso the richest) In city- 
states took tor granted a connec- 
tofilh- s 

tut . *J^eriorltyj^waa T !'tl bd 


log the goal of the Law, occurs in 
Xafka’s The Castle, and The Trial 
Borges has Labyrinths for a title. 
I ^°u £ L 1 L l i CQn! ^ y image has become 1 


i . wrtjtd a 


Two versions of the Minotaur in the Labyrinth, a favourite emblematic 
device, from Mazes and Labyrinths of the World. 

> 1200 bc), Roman mosaics, early 
Renaissance- paintings, medieval 
church ' floors, and even . the 
fairly modern English turf-cuttings. 
If Theseus’s labyrinth had bean 
of this type it would have 
presented no problem : all he bad 
to do Was to go right dawn the 
winding passage without hesitation, 
kill the Minotaur and return by the 
way he came' ; there was no way 
he could get lost. 

This, of course, would make non- 
sense of the story about Ariadne's 
clue. It is difficult to be certain 
ib^ : the-^eadkig of. gom?- 4 h* 
fw » ;I. ban, make 
nt :tl«j earliest my Incur sal mazes 
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i. -j w 4 out i± as. a xupo^ * out tr 

^^"^.. voner ate' tiia plBces types oEi the ; Minotaur Dan. : Pfnin - <mf < l ]?f ,? Bth time . >°u ft B ^« .the . agonizing exis- 
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dmpe . descent, vonerate' the 1 plqca 
where .the . games wefe hald. and 
worship tho gotto wl 
. tha '-.?ante8t8 
M Circuit ” — Zeys 
Nomea, Apollo 


deiiglitod in the couspicuotis pse of j*’’ ' -• 

their own riches; nnd.thcrp was no , . \ c 6 * 1 ] 80 , 0 V<5 ? B A 
loss . of toed nt any. fnlltue to win..^ ^ Eft ! S fl / e 'y- P u f classic p 

since the -rider , or driver could Brlnted liivthe Sdentl/fc- 

tthvnys take. tlie blame. ! . , ■' whiclr explains ^ibarlj 

m mathematics of -the- maze. '' ' 

There was a rule -that.non-Greekd the gjauh of a path 
could not perEprm In tho games, entrance to a goal, whiefi: . a _ . , 

S* PMtictpatidn could: Imagined as the path fram r&saO Kk Wilan ” 

be evidence of Greokness. Hero- to the tlp. qf a tree. Thls pqth jy?? frqm- 5 PytosTeto' 



Athenian Melesias ”* i . ' 

with Melesias (page gW # , 

Gory, _ Essays hi ^ Gre^' j One man in his time 

athletics flourished S, 

““d Thucydides gave hl?L' 

Melesias II and Stepfc 
best wrestlers in AfliS 
the one to Xanthias 6 
Eudoroa (l’lato, Me»w< t «p, r 
on page 90 is a L % 
formerly m charge ofth? 
ganius nt Actium, before a, 
itunuiii Leuguo nssumej re^ 
ity, wus regularly cqJ^ 1 


By George Ford 


PHILIP COLLINS (Editor) : 

Charles Dickens : The Public Read- 
ings 

486pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
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s given in the cnptioa to PJ- "Hear Dickens and die; you will 
but I Iiuvc not boon able m l , never live to hear anything oE its 
me tlio text of the inscrlafa kind so good”— so wrote » 
sluleniont that "Sparta fouw reviewer in The Scotsman, in 1868, 
iiiiMn uniiucussm-y, since t after attending one of Dickens's 
training wns the exclusive , stunning performances as a public 
(ion of all citizen males fm reader of his own writings. Two 
ngo of seven” i s aUM £ years later, when Dickens himself 
because in Plutarch's aca™ had died, the opportunity for wit- 
tlio great eurtiiquelte at Sn« nessing what another spectator 
Symnasium is sa jd to hawt described as "the greatest reader 
— .i— --- of the greatest writer of the age 

was lost for ever. And unfortuna- 
tely the sound oE a voice that is 
still was never, mechanically 
recorded - for posterity. Nineteen 
years later, Thomas Edigon was t6 
come to England and make the 
first recordings of Tennyson, 
another of the great voices of the 
Victorian uge. Edison’s equipment 
was of course imperfect, and Lite 
surfaces of Ids cylinders have 
badly deteriorated, yot anyone who 
has listened to tho recording of 
Ten n v son's thunderous Charge ot 
tlio 'Heavy Brigade” is arateFui. 
despite Hu* distracting background 
noises, tliuL wo have at least a 
sample of the laureate’s fabulous 
lung power. 

To have perpetuated Dickens's per- 
formance as u reader, however, it 


w-vr: ; i" DU1U m have! 

on tlio Ophelias (Rimon) Til, 
dpneo suggests that the £ 
given for .Sparta's adiletic Q 
man co having been poor at b 
fifth century at ftnn \n tiy 
are insufficient. Tho growb 
threat and the earthquake 
much to blame ns sergeant-i 


How did the starting-saia, 
chariot race work? Wha* 
sional associations did c 
have? Wliat did physidttj 
about trainers of athleta! 
were promising, but ptq 
athletes able to obtain pr& 
training ? Answers are gwa 
these questions, and to mis 
The ■ Olympic Gamas is «s 
sive but concise, and by lx 
ards of these exigent tto 
not highly priced. The aril 
publisher and the prim 
justly take pride in the W 


these, like the Carol, arc from tlio 
relatively short Christ mas bonks 
ami from the periodicals. The 
remaining nine aro from tho 
novels, mid it is fascinating to 
watch how an artist goes about 
ca in pressing his own work. 

Coppcrfiehl, which was Dickc-ns's 
own favourite production, was 
telescoped into a two-hour reading 
session. His version of Great 
Expectations, which curiously 
enough was never per formed, dis- 
plays a clean basic narrative-line. 
This is achieved, in part, by simply 
eliminating a number of characters 
including Orlick, Trabb’s boy. and 
even Biddy and Estclla. As a 
reader, one oE Dickens’s most dazz- 
ling qualities was his capacity to 
act a variety oE roles and voices, 
from the deep bass of Toots or of 
Betsy Prig to tho feminine notes of 
Florence Dombey and Dora Span- 
low. On some nights he threw ham- 
self into as many as twenty dif- 
ferent parts. When he eliminated 
characters from ’ Great Expec- 
tations, It was clearly not because 
ho did not feefl capaibie of perform- 
ing their parts. It was simply " No 
room”, as the March Hare said to 
Alice. 

In mlditimi to iho twenty-one 
texts, this edition provides tliruo 
kinds Ilf (lulu that help us in recon- 
struct the readings. In his long 
introduction und iu his hcadnotes, 
Professor Collins quotes extensively 
from Dickens’s letters, and lit his 
footnotes ho cites his marginal 
remarks front tho prompt-copies. 
Typical of these stage directions to 
himself are such entries as “ Tone 
to pathos ”, or “ Mystery ”, or 
Jolly”, or “Anger”. Also, ns a 


than anyone since Dickens and 
his tour managers : and it is nut, 

I Feel sure, my partiality for him 
(which I admit to) that makes 
nia say that reports were over- 
whelmingly favourable, with 
many more running to the super- 
lative and ecstatic end of the 
scale than to the dismissive or 
severely critical. 

The editing, of course, inspires 
confidence. A few ycurs ago, in 
reviewing the state of Dickens stu- 
dies, I noted that the l%Us repre- 
sented a high vAiter mark In the 
editing of Dickens’s texts, begin- 
ning with K. J. Fielding’s edition 
of the speeches in I960, and die 
launching of the great l’ilgrim edi- 
tion of the letters and the Claren- 
don edition of the novels. The 


It as a chin gum ii*; ilircat”. For 
Dickens the reading platform was a 
cruciully important way nC break- 
ing down, the prison walls of the 
self. 

Granted the importance of these 
readings tn Dickens und to his Vic- 
torian audiences in England and 
America, tho filial question, of 
course, is whether they remain 
Important to us ? Professor Collins 
docs not shrink from the fact that 
some features of borne of these 
readings arc embarrassing to con- 
temporary tuste. He cites “Dick- 
ens’s hammier gestures”, as, foe 
example, in The Poor Traveller 
(described as “ this feeble story ”) 
when Private Doubled ick “ stretched 
out his imploring hand ”, 


decado also saw the publication oE Boots ut the tl ollyTree liin ,hc 
Harry Stone’s edition of the Vncol- notes, may strike the modern ten- 

" der as coy and embarrassing” (as 


in contact with the wall ni 
on. When you got to a (W 
you will have to turti no® 
come back along the opnosin 
You aro bound to reach * 
and you could do It with ye. 
dosed. But in the case of n 
connected mazes, this 

* 

do not despair: l>y 
sir ’ 

G 

AlYklKIkllA » Ui|tU| lllim f W 

not fail to roach tho goafi 
turn again to the entrance, * 
not ulwuys hy tliu slim test p 
pul h. 

After the enjoyment of t 
visual feast us this It nw 
ungracious to object to p* 
the book. But I must say b 
contains plates of some t .. 
which seem to me tn have b . 
no connection with the n» ! 
dor i tied above. Fylfots (swax 
Celtic iniorhiced designs, ik 
Rhn, the spiral corvlbgs •W 
grange and GavrTniiis ; 
mandaias and Amerindian W, 
make striking Illustrations, a • 
they qualify as mazes then * ! 
almost any kind of intricaw*.. 
t«m, of which there are 
examples in the arts of the* 
Second, I find the intro*"' 
highly speculative, to say u* 1 
The theories of W. Juck»n ** 
on the origins of die mate* 
wholly credible, and lie is* 
reputable of the «o 
Jungian or more hlatantlyj 
9 UQ ted in the midst of - * J| 


u . — . . 

is evident that Edison’s phono- -jouy -.or • . “ ,w t, L ^. “ 

graph (invented a few years after clue to Dickens s intentions, € 011111.1 
Dickens’s death) would not have Ims indicated, __ .which j _ I>“ SSQ e« 
been un adequate device. 

For Dickens what was needed 
would have been some audio-visual 
equipment to record not only the 
voice but the gestures of a great 
actor (who happened also to be a 
great novelist): tho lifted eyebrow, 
the manipulation of fingers to 
show how the Cratchits* Christmas 
dinner was prepared, and the 
“ wonderfully expressive eyes 
described by many of those who 
heard and witnessed him. As Kato 
Field, who watched him many 
times, reports: “ What Dickens does 
is frequently infinitely better than 


.... passages 

Dickens underlined or double un- 
derlined. Most interesting and 
helpful are the reports 011 the read- 
ings by those, who were present, it 
truly impressive compendium of 
reviews and letters of the period, 
both English and American. Espe- 
cially useful Is a hitherto unpub- 
lished set of marginalia by W. M. 
Wright, an observer unidentified 
except as coming from the Atlantic 
seaboard of North America. Wright 
provided himself in advance with 
primed copies of the works he was 
to ln-nr Dickens read, and during 
the reading lie copied intn the mao.- 


commented: “He recites rather 

than reads; acts rather than lec- 
tures. His powers of vocal and 
facial expressions ere very great 
. . and he applies them heartily 
to the due presentment of the crea- 
tions of his matchless genius.” 
Without benefit of the audio- 
visual documentary of our day, 
how can these extraordinary read- 
ings be reconstructed for us ? 
Philip Collins’s splendid edition of 
the readings prorides a battery of. 
materials for each of us to attempt 
some kind of reconstruction of our 
: imn. The principal components for 
dbch a purpose are the texts of 
twenty-one readings, ten of which 
are published here for the first 
time. 

: Most of these texts are based on 
Dickens's own “ prompt-copies ”, 
that is, his privately printed 
selections which he marked up 
during ^ - 


tions 


- he marked 

the strenuous prepara- 
lie made ‘ *-*- — 


- *— to* his -. per- 

formances. These texts have been 
{.Stocked down by Professor Collins 

w . _ . , libraries on both sides of the 

tog. I Just cannot accept t* 1 '- Attontic, especially fram the Susan- 
that Maiden Castle and GV%:, ■' “Pt Berg ooHectJons. Eleven of 
have an; ” ' 

the 
tho 

tion 

nre ■ m. uw, inniinKwv j 

Two examples left, bur *£. 


. Iimiuni V-UiIIU Bnu j., o uicybji ue reminu 

e anything to do ■ 

! Pictures fro m Italy 

rather perfunctorily r} ' ' tp* ■■ ' — — — — ■.< 

1 AvnitiMUp i#.r> niiP if* - 1 . w «■ “ ~ 1 ' SlSO . HU! 


in pocket 9 . 

Aside from these fine points of 
detail the reports from reviewers 
and ocher spectators bring back tor 
us the electric quality of tho read- 
ings. There were a few exceptions. 
Henry James, tor example, was not 
amused. He found the readings to 
be "monstrous”, "hard” and 
"cheerless”. Yet such reservations 
were rare. Most members of these 
audiences were overwhelmed by 
the pathos of Little Dombey and the 
sure-fire humour of Mrs Gamp or 
Bardell and Pickwick as well as by 
the horror generated by the 
notorious late reading. Sikes ana 
Nancy, which prompted the retired 

Sta p f ar - TWO mAhsv- 
Carlyle, in fact, contended that 
. Dickens " acts better than any Mac- 
ready in the world ; a whole tragic, 
comic, heroic theatre visible, per- 
forming under one hat — and 
CarlylB was hard to please, espe- 
cially in a theatre. . Professor 
Collins himself sums up the story 
of this triumphant reception: 

I have probably read more press 
reports, and other records and 
reminiscences, of the Reddings 


tioned" by ’ *G:ir«J nef f th* Jj;.;,. 
mazes of animal psyriioipp'/'-: 
tho maze-snlving robots- - •- 


muze.sniving ropoi v ■. 
of the former^ was display^} - 
Now York Museum ptfy&jji: 
the mit» seemed to ** W - 


E. M. FORSTER : 

Where Angels Fear to Tread 
Edited by Oliver Stallybrass • 
,lB2pp. Edward Arnold. £5.95. 


‘j'w jiiioo sceinca to 

themselves a® they ran yj. 

• shortest path at lop SP 6 *"; 4 
are also fbree-diniehslpn^^ 
with underpasses and 0»*5& 
which are tooologlcflllX 
,-from the two-dimenriopri 
best-known examples 
spaghetti, aesthdlicolly 

and disturbing, hi dnve 

visitors to (he Olympics; I . 

see some curious example . Forster’s 

real. Any road syatdm. “Wti;. fully 
constitutes’ a rptotipiy 
labyrinth 
. by way . 
many choices 
■ 'tier that no m 
1 a B l-pqtf 01 

•-rp-tr-- h* wc'i 


also', quotes an important inter-, 
change between Forster, and R» y., 
Trevelyan In 1905. ... 

, There are appendixes of variants 
garnered from : the manuscript 
(bow in the British Library) and 
•- the proofs, which show no start- 

^“Sth 1 >^5 Sat 

praKssoS 6 ® volume concludea deal mainly with 

revised 


lasted Writings from Household 
Words, and on a smaller scale, the 
Norton Critical Edition of Hard 
Times. Professor Collins’s Charles 
Dickens: The Public Readings car- 
ries on this good textual work into 
the 1970s. 

From nu authority on Dickens as 
eminent and established as Profes- 
sor Collins we expect his book to 
lie as good as it is, hut for anyone 
who knows .sonic of his earlier 
writings, there is u special dimen- 
sion in its being ai lust available. 
Clearly this cdhiuii has been a 
labour of love, Cull ins has been 
telling us for several years pnst 
that “remarkably little is known” 
about “an activity to which 
Dickens had devoted much of tho 
last twelve years oE his life 11 
(1970), and in an article of 1974, 

" How Many Men Was Dickens the 
Novelist?”, ha argued eloquently 
for the necessity of critics’ recog- 
nizing the importance of the actor 
nnd public reader in nny assess- 
ment of Dickens's art, citiug, to 
good effect, John Forster’s observa- 
tion about ins friend : “ He took to 
the higher calling, but It included 
the lower.” And in his present 
acknowledgments Collins mentions 
how much “ cheer ” he derived 
from the enthusiasm of his 
seven-yeRr-old son for the his- 
trionic Dickens. His son’s 
response, he remarks touchingly, 
and perhaps defensively, “helps to 
keep me in touch with a basic 
Dickens which tho academic stu- 
dWi of Ids works U - tempted to 
- forget Or undervalue ; 

My guess would be that the dis- 
agreements Hinted at.iu this sen- 
tence refer to such a critic as J. 
Hlllls Miller as someone whose 
writings "forget” the novelist who 

f aye public readings. Elsewhere 
rofessor Collins has expressed his 
admiration for Miller’s “ intellec- 
tual brilliance” but lamented that 
“ The Dickens he creates 
. , , bears only a tangential rela- 
tion to the author who lived be- 
tween 1812 and 1870, edited pop- 
ular weekly magazines and gave 
public performances as well as 
writing novels" (Dlcfcensiroi. May 
1970, page 160). Miller, that is. has 
presumably read such histrionic 
productions as The Chimes but lias 
preferred to overlook them in his 
critical studies. The other verb In 
Professor Collins's sentence, "un- 
dervalue ”, might perhaps allude to 
another brand of Dickensian criti- 
cism rapresented by F. R. and Q. 
D. Lea vis. The opening page of 
their joint production, Dickens the 
Novelist (1970) asserts to their 
characteristic style: “We should 

like to make it impossible for any. 
academic authority to feel that, in 
‘doing* assorted ; , ‘Dickens 

characters.’ . with histrionic .gusto, 
he pays the recognized appropriate 
tribute- to' tjw creative gift ? ■ 

Dlckeiri, ftimaelf seems to hove 
suffered few. .qualms on the score 
of such "Histrionic gusto”. He 
worried for a period that it might 
.be, a9 he- said, "in Era dig” to make 
money from Ute platform, but once 
launched on this career in 1858, ha 
believed in it with a passion. 

As Professor Collins and others 
have noted, the .painful break-up of 


It certainly struck me). And of 
larger significance ds that Dickens, 
in Ms choice of works for his read- 
ings, " over-represents the earlier 
fiction ”. “ The great series of 

novels from Bleak House to Our 
Mutual Friend (the novels upon 
which his critical reputation now 
mo9t depend^ " -wero largely 
excluded from lii's repertoire. 

How Lhen are wo to respond to 
file Dickens we confront in this 
edition ? T£ wo are Indiscriminate, 


wo may simply applaud ; if we are 
fastidious (like Henry James) wo 
may deplore. But clearly what we 
must not do is to ignore what is 
between tho covers of this book. It 
Is essential to bear in mind that 
tiie genius who wrote tlio opening 


chapters of Bleak House was the 
same per uni who wrote The Poor 
Traveller and relished rending it 
uloud to vast audiences. The plate 
tu start in any discussion of Dick- 
ens’s special form of ficiiun is w'uh 
the account ills daughter Mamie 
provides of having . secretly 
watched him composing Hurd 
Times in hh study. As Professor 
Collins summarizes her accounr, 
Dickens “would rush to n mirror, 
ninku ‘ extraordinary facial contor- 
tions ’ in front oE it. at the same 
time ' talking rapidly in n low 
voice and then go back to his desk 
and write. It wns, ns it were a 
private * reading * ns an immediate 
preliminary to writing." The result 
of this method of composition might 
sometimes be unsurpassable or 
sometimes excruciating, but it! 
cither case one effect of it is that 
of all our novelists it is Dickens 
whose writings remain the most 
susceptible to being effectively 
read aloud — as even the most un- 
histrionic reader in a classroom 
can discover. Dickens heard the 
voices of his characters before 
committing them to paper. And, his 
involvement had other dimensions 
as well, as one of Professor Col- 
lins’s notes to the David Copper- 
field reading illustrates: 

“ Do you ory when you read 
aloud ? ” a twelve-year-old 
American girl asked Dickons, 
when she waylaid hint on a train. 
“We all do in our family. And 
wo never road about Tiny Tam, 
or about Steer forth when his 
body is washed upon tho bench, 
on Saturday nights, or our eyes 
are too swollen to go to Sunday 
School,” — “ Yes, I cry when I 
oread about Steerfortii , Dickens 
answered quietly. 



o mafte’ wbWn“^-mtIienia. . as this ;itl : J«iorancav 'alts' • •, ^ 

or the ’Mli 1 •»*•*. -I? •HaUaa.lgodal 1 conditions' the editor, ;• v* ; j.- -•i-':-. :r 
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ills mhrriage, at that date, had much 
to do with his need to establish 
this . intimate : contact With . art 
addience. And in addition to the 
domestic: crisis, his need tot , an 
audience, was reinforced— it had 
seemed to me— lty- his .haying 
arrived at a state of mind of wnlcn 
we. get only glimpses in his letters, 
a statb in which he was confront- 
ing the loneliness -pf die monumen- 
tally : . Successful miu. Carol T. 
Christ, iq. a recent book, 'The Finer 1 
Oriric, note? of Tennyson that he 
"is onljl one' of fieVeral 1 writers of 
tiie period ;. who asqoriates self-cpn- 
sdoushess with : social '■ alienanbn 
l arid flfllf-fmpr lsqhme Ab and who see 
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. VukeMidiarf, brother of liar Ni$olas-a scandalofmefnalional 

* i .--I . 1 -. jj , , if. . r.. 7..,^. 
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Disastermind 


By Eric Korn 


fed fnr by " ilic active members of mother to a new generation of — — ° n *Y * Iaf! n>f, “ VnnJ.i, 

Science Fiction Writers of Amur- revolutionaries for whom vie- p t i Cii+horlarirl rVii • !0I \ tAmCl ^an entaaSf' ” . 

ica” ; and tlieir selection in tlic lories are going to come easily. ISy J 01111 dUlllCrimlu Fulls m love with beautifnitHv ROBOT GlU'fltt 

post Jins not been too whimsical. The resuscitated dead in Robert 1 ■— — - ■:—•== J Inn loxolosist while defepii. , ^ 6 

What, then, from this sample of Silver berg's “ Born with the Dead 11 — — ~~ nymenopicrous horde). ~~ 


1 

Y our story and mine Ride a cock horse 


on them, nr '.porting alcoholic’: who 
pepper them with a shotgun : but 


worthy. Except that space is the last Norman 0. Brown, and— of course— mu „ Bn llvlu u. refngo in snimo«ivll. — — -=^= 

place SF wants to go these days communication is impossible. EDWARD HYAMh . Rhode Island. liis Snn^ 3 ^ - " “ “ 

/the noise, my dear, and the organ- Gordon Eklund and Gregory Ben- Morrow’s Ants morbidly superstitious !nS w “*OC the seven stories In Alun 

isms) ; it prefers the in-turned, the ford provide the only spaceship j 87njJ Alien L fine. £3.95. the premonitory tremor* .. ^Richards's second collection, The 

Inert, the dying fall. It is concerned hi - Tf the Stars were Gods”, a PP ' . - gclm*. Their ri*3" * ^Former Miss Merthyr Tydfil , four 

with memory not foresight, with neat first-contact story; its crew 1 friends Is in un nilvnnYL ^are set in the small colliery town 

occultism not technology, with rcsig- of rainbow giraffes are interstellar Arthur Hcrzoe makes a nro* moral lioeuv As tif„ ? te| of Aberdarren and one in Pontlast, 

nation not victory. pilgrims who have come to chat fiBS of tl^monS o“r aJcepted gathers fm‘co di 0 next town over the mountains. 

nrUnlJ»» S . al |.p4 n ° dd con ? Pn w - ,th Wlth ? ,e sun. They blink but only domestic securities— “ you’re not ns reveal themselves o S ^Eyen the eponymous be wty quewt. 


JAME8 GUNN (Editor) : winners und runners-up, is the pie- are the most interestingly alien ARTHUR HERZOG : r,«rjflsciiinrf l il 

Nebula Award fient SIBlQ af l{,e crnft ? A " ttle thing* in the collection, even R _ rth _. lind pliobiu about t 

NCbuia Award Stories overfreighted, slightly uncertain of though the narrative is tricked out Earthsound big his first 

Z5S PP- CoIIancz. £3.75. ns course, but still end ncntJy space- with tags from Pynchon, Laing and 248pp. Heinemann. 13.5U. Anchorage d 

HSIAN w At niR«i a.irf ii a rrv worthy. Except that Space is the last Norman 0. Brown, and— of course— Dnw . nn HVA ., a . refngo in mi 

IIAnmsoNVKriiioiS . Place SF wonts to go these days communication is impossible. EDWARD HYAMh . Rhode Island. 

_ 4 I * ' /™e l,0 “ e > my dear, and the organ- Gordon Eklund and Gregory Ben- Morrow’s Ants morbidly xupci 

Decade The 1940s isms) ; it prefers the in-turned, the ford provide the only spaceship io 7nn Allen Lane £3 95. the premonltui 

213pp. Macmillan. £3.75. 1-nert, the dying fall. It is concerned in Tf the Stars were Gods ”, a pp ‘ ' — cel sis. Their 

PETEK PAINING rn'dltari • ~ h memory not foresight, with neat first-contact story; its crew 1 friends is hi i 

, 1 " occultism not technology, with rcsig- of rainbow giraffes are interstellar Arthur Herzog makes a nro* moral decay 

The Fantastic Pulps naUonnat victory. pilgrims who have come to chat fusion of threatening our accepted gutliers furco 

418pp. Galfancz. £4.50. There s also an odd concern with with die sun. They blink, but only domestic securities— “ you’re not ns reveal tlumiM 

Tack wanm /phi. ' ^. ■ «'r it™. A f T ur,ng ® on, l etim *‘* when telling lies, like safe os you think 1 ’, Ills novels tell u S ly fumUuiu 

JACK DANN (Editor) . Iricifatian rfKi™ HS? i •"«“ i? glcal c “ un * 1, “- us. In The Swann , his first novel. wHclt-hunt ttg 

Wandering Stare na communicatian *e bumble-bee turned nasty ana secondary slral 

240pp. Wobilrn. £3.50. stoS by Philip Farmer wv c.i£.,I eitJler ‘ ravaged America. In EnriJisoiimZ a nanrativu. All 

— -- . — — and^batlieric <P the sreaV « F fe ' v , as . brisker in die 1940s. bs slow earthquake) devastates Rhode are well liandl 

... . .. the fa» of Babol^and Ludfor of ? rflJ1 ■ A,riiss P ,,ri Warty Harrison Island, an area usually thought to ness which doc 

Science fiction^ r/ie most Jiterate, course. Hackneyed dSo/isnf in i'nm de " ,D » sf ™«„ •« their enjoyable be ns safe from seismic destruction zog’s limited ut 
Institutionalized und soJfconscioi/s R “ "rL.^Y 1 anthology. Men and machines had us New York is from insect Java- w , . 

cruni aJKl ^ bfood/iy i J SL2 I £S’ 8 D™ “JJ* 1 SF was slon. In each case die narrative V fc SF^hv 0 ^ S 

over for the tann oddictfves of nos- dispa^hed bv sweet old «« .practical and imreflectivc as a of die screw-turniui: kind, risinc to bF by 'V u 

talgfa and itisroriography. Doubtless m,^ Jjj ifoger Zelazny's ,r The d0 i -, f ^, 0urse ^ manual : how to repair what is optimistically called, in !m Bn ^ other > 

(fFt'htg from dissatisfaction Engine m Heartsnrina’s Centre” 8 broken spaceship without provok- both blurbs, “almost unbearable ^ ie ou ^ J 0 

with the present the nation which the bioniech^i^fel/of the mufi’ planet’s occupant, a galactic tension power-mad scl 

is happy has no histories. This w e j hw tuemS ^L U handygod who tinkers out new TV c ^ , , fends to reorj 

clutch of books displays various t rav al and euth^w?i« species for a million worlds (Eric . The hero of Eorthsotimf, a neuro- lated world ini 

strategies in the identity quest ; the ^ank Russell, -ffl Hobbyist”)- 6c seismologist, perceives’ the com- based on the 

honours system, the creation o£ fuc- P retent « u * how bo cross a forcefield barrier to in * LjJJwMW long before any of his theme which 1 

Mw OMimrAi (nch ns Jewish Ursula La Guin‘s “The Dav get at tiie ^lroat of an enemy you P u £bHndly sceptical neighbours and guished SF ex; 
Sni!f«i h -ni e< ^? for ,“ ri 8 in 9. for n Before the Revolution " ideoloaE ? re nieeting in single combat, the colleagues. Lest an earthquake last- best was Fra 

"j 1 “king of myths a jj» soft-centred, saved’ bv°hn 8 r? future °f your species at stake ing thr , ea weeks seem something of magnlficont 

about tho mythmakers themselves. nhc ar «o>( n U 5, j (Frederic Brown. ^Arpna a paradox it should be said that Mr Hvams’s hook 


" 1 , v ? with beautlfultfiv R026T G 611 it t the proipuntus and respect abb', 

jinn toxoloRl.st while RU8 sc-curilv abed in middle age, still 

iiyineiiopterous horde). " quicken ut the thought of them 1Mn . 

ivurt/isoiind, Harry VaiL hii tlir mu men All DS • und sigh for their own unspent BARBARA CARTl.AND . 

pliubia about earthquake* 0 i S J <ALl,N nlcu '; l J. ’ youth, shrewdly invested in tlie mar- The Elusive Earl 

itiK his first wife | n ,h lt,i T he Former Miss Merthyr Ty dr U riages that have brought litem where Hurchin^«*ti. £.3.50. 

Anchontjjc disaster; h«vl ^21pp. Michael Joseph- £3.95. they are Loday. 1_ 

rertiRO in supposedly i nnl i i 1 - rTr ~ - Although variants nf this motif muLLIE HARDWICK ; 

5£SJ“=!iJB! .... I.. <„ Alun »«l9r«« - 1C» .ta thr.0 of .)« 


By Victoria Glendinning 


mad iibout horsu 1 -. Hi-r ifl.iijuiislilp 
wiih her liluck slnllinn, Contour, 
causes the curl u little uiixiciy. In a 
mnintiit of dcliiiiLin fshe mistak- 
en ly went up in u linlltion and 
caught pneunirmiaj, clasping the 
eurl, Cnlista believes she is talking 
in her hnrfic: “l . . . love 


ajBswiiSsSsss«5: ■— m-* 

'.“.MrtlWtl.e «.xt town over the mountain.. ™ ’Si „ Jbly S» she to be sincere and vital lash. 


.50. , . , him I 1 love hint . . . Ccn- 

- taitr hut I cannot lell him 
so . . ■ he does not want to tie 
tied. . . Bul die earl Is now fit 
to he tied in move ways than one, 
and brings a clergyman into the 
~ ■ sickroom to marry them. Once a 

lawful husband lie removes liis 
novels tend COBl; «. !(1 j,is thin muslin shut, 
, v j° SI ‘ with his exquisitely tied cravat, he 


wno marrieu au-nsiuij wtatiae » ub __ i n a «*«■ ,,,a — 

was too plain to choose romance, Rebecca West expiesshd l 1 looked at ease and very 

still finds her thinking shaped by famous essay in the Neu> SjrtLsnwjj llnc » p aSS ion overtakes 


j ■*•**•»* ^ b revelation : tlie head- " . 7 ' “ i f fT.nVr » coronation— which remtnaeu me 

tends to reprsimiM mi ovtrn {JJJS of n local comprehensivo m thcr own story , .|J the Tosh-horse’s gaUoping hooves: 

lated world into subterraneu a in flagrante delicto In his ^ “ “ ^ aSX^s stu.y re The horses thundered into i 

based on tlio ant hive. It B l9t i at throe In tho morn ins i I n w> [* "{JJ/l S noiMItiS straight and the crowd on Ni 

theme which has had mony & the arms of Nancy Smalls, the Reel ,1,tir SLnse of possibilities murk “ t Heath watching th> 

guished SF exponents, of wbai Lady of Ruby Street; Johoida ‘ t “ ve - uttered an audible sigh as tl 

best was Frank Herbert k i Welter, twenty years tlie keeper ol This is reflected in a motif which realized the favourite, woarl 
magnlficont HcUslrom's & JcliolUu’.s Gents, feels acutely his ruils through the other four stories : tho blue and red colours of Li 

Hyams’s book is not in tKitks rejection by Vida Hodge, the new t hc imaginative resource by which Arkric’s stable, was In the lead. 


euecca west looked at ease and very mascu- 

mous .essay m the New Aliitesnimi 1[)ie » p dSS ion overtakes them. 
>out half a centuiy ago called (( g. c i unK to j, j m feeling as if 

T ",“ ?f , \sryw% n 5li™ n hj herwho™ bod, riTioided fo „ha. 
well the goal of best selling uy hQ demoiu i c d of her. She did not 

imest pedestriunisni, one must understand what that was”: 1 

de thither on t^Tosh-horsc . g ”™ £ fotlIld 0llt . arld as the eari 

h ?i wtfo rf?i Sd rede tha Tosh- “mui-mured hoarsely 1 * (horsely?), 
fnr 1 eathe? d It was the Calista knew “that all their lives 
paragraph 1 of "the 1 legendary they would gallop side by side 
arbara Cartland’s The Elusive down the straight, neck to neck, 
rtiZ—a tala of the turf set towards the tvinning , post of 
i the year of Queon Victoria’s Love l 

ironatlon — which reminded me of I gallop with the Tosh-horse very 
le Tosh-horse’s galloping hooves: happily when I can, but Miss Cnrt- 

Tho horses thundered into tho land fulled to carry me away. Her 
straight and the crowd on New- sincerity and vitality are imqucs- 
market Heath watching them tlonnble ; but the fantasy she offers 

I ... f! 1.1 r I ral* no «1t mi I.a.wiI hTAMAHt-lmlnetf ID uii'ntrhnn 


uttered an audible sigh as they Is banal. Nevertheless, it is wretched 
realized the favourite, wearing to bo left cold and sneering on tho 
tho blue and red colours of Lord starting line. 

Arkric’s stable, was In the lead. Mo1 h 0 Hardwick's Beauty's 
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fern 1 ,: : 


ll'r- 

m 

ii:;J [• . 


students and libraries in locating significant works In various Holds of 
medieval studies. 

1 Old Norse-lceTandic Studies 

HANS BEKKER-NIEL8EN 

( b I?|° Br ® phy 0,far f, 0 varlad “lection of materials relevant to lha 
l i ,apflua 9 e ' ,lla ^ lure - “d olhar aspects of medieval 
civilization In Norway and Iceland. £2.86 

2 Old English Literature 

FRED C. ROBINSON 

Annotated entries introduce lha reader to the best recent works of 
S8?jS^ usalul to graduates and undergraduales 

d Medieval Rhetoric 

; JAMES J. MURPHY ; 

; D ,,| oned lo encouraga aludy of the medieval art of discourse In Eurona 

• ' 10 ,S, i« Cenlu,,e * I lhiB volunia contains annotations I hat P 

£2?85° * ^ 8pfie,flo ’ 8nd accural0 ’’ Qvarfer/y Journal of Speech 

4 Medieval Music; The Sixth Liberal Art " 

ANDREW HUGHES • ‘ . 

• mfi? 5* n 2|0 ?°® ri,rl8a ,n aU Eur °P 0an languages on all aspeata of 
S U ?,s lr ° m ? IS 0 to 1400 aro ot onotmoua value to both muslcologiata ■ 
and itidaa wishing to rel ate music to the general culture clthe 

... medieval period, £11.80 (cloth) ; ■ . 

6 Medieval Celtic Literature 

.. RACHEL BR6MWICH 

Two d the chapters In this volume are Intended for newbomors to 
the study of the native tradition expressed In' Mali and Welsh verse 
and prose from the earliest time lei a 1 450. £2.30 (paper), ES.isISotii) 

6 Medieval Monaslictsm 

GILES CONSTABLE ... - 

easl anrf th ® W0Bi and monaallo life and ■ 
malliu Ilona are the main concerns of this wide -ranging guide to the 
decondq^ Hlpralure on GlirlstTan monasticlsm In the principal 
vraslerp Europ ean tanguaggs. £3.75 (paper), £7.20 (ololh) 

TORONTO OLD ENGUSH SERIES 

i ; hSfS SSS !?> lh9 Piotiooery of Old English (DOE) ourranlly being . 

’ «d eSSIS???^ 1 ? ° f *5® °® nlre lor M®JI«val Studiae and 

Saw? W En S i,h 8x18 not readl| y aval table or not aval lable'ln 
•- 1 ^ W d ° n8VV Bppaar,n fhlaqeriee. General editor: Michael Godden 

1 ?°"!e u L arB and 0,d En 9 »sh Concordances 


Mr Aldiss's preface is 
ceptive, unwhimsical, thi 
deprecatory about his 
These were naive stories 
times: our present woi 
cept-cranimed. This 
chauvinism conceals the' 


Daughter 


plicated truth that now we ha™ impressed, Mr Herzog faithfully Ana IK «jd mesas it. sman-towi set- pracusea ine ™ twist of the lip ” and is cynical anil ra i atlon ' s B1 ,d assorted spear-car- 

b.d-iES ^ 

It is not nostalgia tha^makes one *"“«»]*«) of a tectonic uurihquake i *' 5 £ SJSmunf ' 9 hm f hv the for “in the telling of it he camo woman had ever been able to cap- tlie book se if.centred, vain, unrell- 

SMM SitSlfM 'Tn i.ia haart of couraa helo.. B s 

. As Mr Aldfss points out. there So far Eartluowtd worlds and Lho unruly potential of what secures him his distinctive For a woman who \rtll love him itir Emmu— of old, and the charactei L- 


hove hnLi A d M P^ n ij out * Far Earthsound 

have been several ■ golden ages in as a deliberate Wllowrup con rlrsT that what is, upparlttojp 
tne orief span of science fiction : bestseller. Mr Herzog tins, however, first SF novel must also bu 


that what Is. appart 


thn , ■ ,,, ,, , i umauiici, nil ‘“B uvnam, m.u •*» IIO¥fl IIIIIM Ul ^11 IIU II||K ... 

ina era oi Wells; Gernsbnck and made soma progress as a story- Ho wus n writer uf Trul to plan 6 the fast girls come to a bad end, narr 

„ J* ff' ,g xr on w, » tIlB ■JspH'lc boom ; teller, and Earthsoutul is more litv : fort v- two wurks are listed marrying elderly alcoholics who die liEe. 

,,Inb “ l0u, l,, “ n n ° S, ‘’° n "' wl,lcU lll “ flylcaE 0( ■ 

fiction’s middle period as most of 


us will ha able to stand. Twenty 
storlos, each introduced by a dis- 
cursive chat about the publishers 
and magazines that first primed 
*nem, ranging from the 1890s to the 
1940s, from Stephen Crane and Jack 
London to tho young Ray Brad- 
bury, linked only by the non- 
literary criterion of tho paper that 
first; bore therm . - 


Heavy trip 


By Stephen Clark 

ROBERT 8CIXOLES : 
Structural Fabulatlon 


Obsequious in space 


nor tho ignornm. Thcodnre Si urn By T. A. Shippey 

deserves hetti;r than an imalyu' : 

a languid passage on the W 1 - ;,.- ----- -- 

bonsai. Olnf Staplcdnn, cwwJo^ donald barr : 
figure of interest both for i» nA , Bt , nno 

and for Mstorians of ideas, is i*» Space Relations 
remembered for his incids* ,248pp. MUHngtoh. £2.50. 
imaainbiRa tJian fnr hf<i ares 


Evon moro rein 
demands that Sr 
into a troubadour 


But this works against the novel 
as a whale, which is after all the 
stoiy of ' good, . pretty Emily; 
according to ‘ Mrs Hardwick's 
research and, where- 'that failed, 
imagination, the poor girl had an 
unremittingly dreary life ps gover- 
ness and unpaid retainer, though 
she is allowed a happy ending. It is 


d ^Fis Black Cat, The Blue ROBERT SCHOLES : and for hdstoriaus of ideas, is Space Relations 

t??* 84 TV.' VeMow Structural Fabulatlon remembered for his lucid® 248pp. MUHngtoh. 

VVefr d^Tafes 50 f NOtrB Dama ^‘RSSi^Slg ^upermtS** » k j^(^|AEL CONEY 
Weird, Tales.. .For The Popular veen ■\A»v^b w.50. admire loll* ni imnw*. as 


^ I-'’: 

' ,* j'|j j ' !' 


ill: I . I - | I • 

m l 

I'.; ; 

4 f : 

PtH' 

I |!.j | |j|. 


: v, 

^ gSwaa aag^saassa- ~ 

*. hlstoriqfl] lexloaazanhu: f_ih ro ninihv ^ humanllles, and 


nere, together with the retetd' ^^ I ? UUJ “ l ± on : ne , contends, more- ft n ;.Vow ii-if:. “ QCI • iU u “ 

horrors of Lovecraft and Merritt ^ ar . SF should be considered one ■ lighUy. . 182 pp. Faber and Faber. £2.75. 

fa singularly ill-named pair), and ?! 8 dominant literary form of our i*. however. Professor SehoW : - 

rhe deservedly forgotten Seabury un *bng rs it does the delights troatment of Ursula Le Gain* . - - ■ ■ 

PrS’ J**!??, t j l fi die Pop* 5L ron,ao “ c na f rat lve with remin- chanter devoted entirely w ! Survival qualities are highly prized 

tar Fiction Publishing Co. Near tops r,? 8 the universe in which we )vork that is most disappointing in. science fiction, but are usually 
fa Robert Bloch’s w ®, Hve -, Only SF can nght to give her a chajpW,^ s i«mblnad with a pioneer-ethic blunt- 

iron Mask i in the denouement ®f c ? j P s th ® rivln perils of a would-be fa one or the most exann^ * r nesa of speech and thought. The 
it appears that the Man in the Iron {®8llsm that can never capture Its ?] ost literary, of modern SF : heroes bristle with stoic maxims. 


«r 1 unwness la Hobart Bloch’s we live. Only SF can '? right to give l 

\ Iron Mask”: in the denouement escape the twin perils of a would-be * he fa one of the 
ft appears that the Man lu the Iron r ®8lism that can never capture Its n '®st literary, of n 
Mask is not— as previously alleged °, b J e « and an unregulated fantasy Her “ Earth sea ” 
— Uie undying grandson of Nostra- J"®, 4 con never create real novelties. in « *n The Fa 
Uamus, but a robot constructed by Only SF has matured beyond the °huady a classic 
Koeer Bacon, and directly respon- legendary past and the historical children’s) liters 


powerful out of context: • 

The central character of Michael ^ 

Coney’s Charisma is, by design, as / i n 4.A t r aVPnQIKTPC 

. Frter. £2.75. 5^7=“ NeAe S hKSideS VallY CXCndngCb 

■ . » ■■■' ■■ ■ whether the reason for his own run - «ii-nristns 

innoOtLa^VitA- Miinf. Worlds being paralleled by experi- ThG Cat Lover be " dranl 


lpOSMJBF%jn 

exatmi » r, n« 


There is a Season 

£3.50 


Just Tell Me What 
Yon Want 

”. . the energy and verve of 
the writing carry you along.” 
Glasgow Herald 

£3.90 

Jonathan Lynn 

A Pr oper Man 

£3.50 

Constance 

Heaven 

The Fires of • 
Glerilochy 

£3.00 

Non-Fiction 


wuo a irouuBuuui u i amu, «»« y~. r ._ 11PP _ nrp z as oua 0 f tho charac- breaKB into xecnmcoior, rusro«c«i 

author has accepted the challenge Wflgurw are las mo c a curlosity apnrr , the only justiflca- 

by . providing a fair selection of ” BntSe sense of their tion of the Son of Paleface genre is 

"his” poems. Other science flc- 2XS2nZq 'remains • Mr Zelazny to bs either a a end-up or a repeat 
t on writers have risen to the same SSv onhta ability to sug- performance with bells on. As It la, 

S-Tite te^ar=nVc?ou^ 2gssr m bjsii**Er &£ 

grave fears for the future of galactic KiSo U?Td whet is happen- 

taste. Mr Barr’s poems, however. It fa jRlnMt ■ ^Pljy tnat tne wnv™ upsta l ra tQ Emily's mama Js, . 

are both germane to the story * nd - au erring on* him. '*** * P “ unlalrfy, much more fun. . T 


leing paralleled by ei 
in the other worlds— v 


WENDY OWEN; 
The Cat Lover 


; ■ hlsfoflbtti “ 

Old Engllah Studies .Kh Honour of Ubhn C; Pods =•• 
f2 rr -®ij BY ROBERTS. PURLIN ^EpW^RD B. mviHQ, AK ; V*; 


Wi.ioi . i r « wiui inomaiio. iuu* aoocner stri 

textual, and pit^odfo Isaute In Old English poetrV Is an, Important "••'•’i >•; *chmslte. .■ But j turn’ from 

contribution lo Old English studies $nd to Beowulf aiudleaf^ t eo%ioihj:‘' r ; : y The Dyt 

- — ■ • <■ ~ . .. • ^weirov ty . and read. 6r 


n'tmvmrVh f y at tho oE£ltfa * ne wsea accompanies these stories embarrass-. t0 give more than a name and some 

on have to eat P lecefl ff paper, turns Out noLto bd , n m details it provides about q ulrky detail to their Lermies and 
HfiQ” iSnSd ' ns “ rad l eots n 1 rB c* Lrr i tare f aD t 5® Wendy Owed; She ,r does most of Rlld Jennifers— which is per- 

sSflM Relorimiz accused of murder; .linto ^ ^klngic pubUc places .basing haps why nODO have appeared on 

p . ay CBBh th ® bar.- But Jtt sltuar. qn “relatives, friends, dieir own in magazines or antholo- 

ng change from tion-comedy style he rampoumaa hjs and acaUajUiMncps",; but she fa a. always? behind the. catty 

?■ . ■ misfortunes, by infallibly doing tue ^ 0 fe,^ ona i too and apt to cause "a ■ exchanges of urban domaedc Me, 

in the scenario wrong thing. Indeed, flutter " bt the Japaiiese embassy w Q get a glimpse oE real deiner'aHbji, 


des a refreshing change from tion-cbmedy 
glum nobilities. misfortunes, 

ere is little in the scenario wrong thin 
would surprise a readefc of, shares the fi 
Dune: an Interstellar .clviliza- comedies iti 
that still has a ntehe, ■ for '* but goes on 1 
es, a dog-eat-dog world -based many pa rah i 
the slave-worked -mines .. of of, and th 
hast, an Earth diplomat who gives, a licen 
s hfa way from capture to free- ung of the.w 
through the love of a- lady, have- been 
Mr Barr’s herd rescued the' ; short story: 


Kenarlo wrong thing. Indeed, CMnsrna f| utter - » the Japanese embassy ™ Q r Ret a «]i m psa oE real deSper'alTdji, 
idek of. .Shares the falling of .many «g^-- {J (taring - ^ dheck facte to. her A^Sedphig tablets^ aid /fiyswjfec- 
■■ '.3® of dui juburban h^band Wes, Fears, at the rink, humilia- 


016 yutu^e. an<f re- «»«ry-hi«prical essays 'Wtnna way from capture to free- fng of the.w^ of their .« feminine, ffionscene^ tho tidbof'thebed- 

- M b«1 an? The , eSte r Wrenetid met ' fl ms and ^ Hr<fri« on »? . we,H ™own ® x, racts from some of Arough tho love ttf a-lady. bave been more appropriate in a vulnerable, sMghtW dLsorganfabti ■ side novel, the, sequin*^ -oh the fcweet 

] s : terse " Jewb rd” and a f ction would undoubtedly 00 molt ^i^Sth S'' ' cemtral Characters story by trail sfonnfag ftefelf into 'a . Ihstmit v effect; conversations are. 
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plump Georgina’s siesta boredom;, vations -intended to highlight the 
When Sesame, the eponymous : • tempestuous' feelings and alienation 

MiiMtli Am nlrlrtf* iMleMPpfod' ’ ..lL • a*' ^ a VWt« . <1 




■— surprising that her poor old husband 

should seem to her a useful alterna- 
tive source of feline food-*— after all, 

. he * drank like a fish ", and funerals 
£3.25. arb expensive. These macabre Evn- 

- V tasies are a bit too tontrived for tlie 

L1 . . ^ fun they seem meant to offer and 

publicity, that neBr jy aji t he srovles are too brief 
Ids embarrass*,, to give more than a name and some 
roYides about qu t r k y detail to their Lennies and 
io'es most of Ednas and Jennifers— which is per- 
laces .basing haps w hy none have appeared on 
lives, friends . their own in magazines or antholo- 
but she to a. gj e3 . But always, behind the. catty 
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iliiukiug li'ishnian must be, to find 
HIM PAT COUfiAN : a solution Tor ilia Nai tliuru prob- 

T . rrkh Jem. Jli's own visits have been fro 

a iiji-'-niin i W.V...F «juent, and lie describes at some 

A I eruonnl View length his attempts to generate dia- 

2.12pp. Pliaidon. £*f .fill. Ingue between the hard men in both 

wiriirrir 77-ir a n n r r i ". camp*. He also evokes well the 

PATRICK <1 FAIUUiLL : atmosphere of the working-class 

England and Ireland since 1800 communities worst hit by the ww : 

193pp. Oxford University Press. £3. ‘f® disillusion, the frustration and 

— _ 1 the occasional euphoria that their 

JOSEPH T. CARROLL : situation induces. He is surely right 

Wand in tho lV,v Yo. re 193MMS fondly! ‘klndl^pSK 


foes, and both Mr p™. 
fessor O’Farrell couH^ ' 
the efforts of YuEn^J ? 11 
nmple, to permit 
am promote co«nm» 

tin it. two bnsic r Zi 

surely, m any schem* ti* 
ml and united Irish 'e!?, 1 - 
,he WIt,er XEC frameSS'i 
Joseph T. Ciirroll « a - 

evems he ARTHUR WARDER 

the Win- Y eun 1939 . 1941 *' Operation Menace 

Swss » ™ mi Uni ' erei,y prMs - 

Wii^ U wh!,‘i , ,‘ U i l j IB ... t ! w s ?«S Rfifm-e commencing, it is necessary 


The affair at Dakar 

By Peter Gretton 

to be made, the naval elements were ship Resolution was severely dam- 


North received sigiinis from Intel* 


in ue inuuu. me iiuv.ii i-iuiucma - - ----- - -- r * 

diverted Lu try, unsuccessfully, ro aged by a submarine torpedo nnd hgence sources that a ^sdron of 

prevent the entry into Dakar of the had to retire ; so at noon the opera- F rcnch sh 1 ^ n 0n n S wl te, inSfon 
reinforcements from Toulon. Chur- non was abandoned and the ships for an unknown destination. 
Sill ?£ndoned the OMraiton returned to Freetown. The British Assuming, incorrectly as u turned 

because of the strengthening of the troops who had sweltered aboard ^’itehal^tlm^tho' 7 siena u“^ouid 
defences, but do Gaulle and the their ships were furious at the mac- W hit* a t V h c 
force commanders were determined Hon. The only encouraB.nK event reach the /Levant ™ 
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inter prctL'd its clearing N 01 ill’s name 
and the matter flushed up again. 
There were several parliamentary 
debates, and The Times entered the 
lists in North’s favour. Then the 
arrival of Mountbnttcn as First Sea 
l.nrd nnd of Macmillan os Prime 
Minister finally decided the issue. 
Alter many hours of investigation 
and discussion, Macmillan made a 
statement in the House which 


occurred 


when, dis- 




French ships was leaving Toulon cleared North of charges of neglect 
for an unknown destination, of duty but upheld the right of the 
Assuming, incorrectly as it turned Admiralty to relieve an officer in 
out, as mistakes were made in whom they had lost confidence. He 
Whitehall, that the signals would refused an official inquiry, 
reach the relevant authorities at the - , ... . . nUf . Th _ r nrt - 

Admiralty, he did nothing except Surely this is right. The facts ate 

to warn some destroyers to the east- that Not th 1 had f 

wards to keep a look out. One of judged letter to the Adnil trolly _ a “® 


them shadowed the French force, 
but North ordered her to stop, and 


the Oran tragedy, criticizing the 
conduct of affairs, and only Pound’s 


i.h-iimij, AIIAUJJT JJCUpiC 

IStipp. Newton Abb oc r David and must not be left marching in fear 
Charles. £4.50. and haw of each other purelv 

because they worship In different 

_. „ „ churches ”. He is also right ro assert 

Tim Pat Coogan, editor of die Irish l!>3c fl combination of the present 

,w^Q?r nn 7 fe riSfti L rish , Re ll ubi ' lc and the 'present 

mg 11966) ana The f.h.A. (1970) Northern Ireland would be a state 
csnibJfched life reputation as a per- entlrei differcnt fron , fhese two 
veptive observer and fluent com- C n t |H e ; an rf IW0 

niciuator. has now coolly appraised s jM e wavs of anhfairimi P ° 5 ' 

his Island and Its inhabitants as they dismissing such thu end| 


, ,1 L .'Wiveiti was Mnected anv day and a went wrong on me nrs^ nay. 1110 with tne repercussions 01 me 

n !!■« 0 l !i, 1 1 ?i 0 L ,cr ’ “Hive k in the Middle Eaat appeared crews of the aircraft which landed affair and the lessons learnt. It 

ency, should bo well u£ Stra^rmiy on the airfield were arrested. The i s remarkable that relations he 

hmviYM. Mr Carroll does IhLT nn Phurehill’a fertile brain officer who was sent in a motor-boat tween de Gaulle and the force com- 
tilso tloilloiisttato* with' dads tut w Hie time end energy with letters from de Gaulle to the menders should have remained so 
de Valetii & tomishth eurojecton toa^efuc- governor was sent packing. It was good throughout the operation, and 
littlfl choice in rbe matter, cl “ P^\J£ 8 „F l c?Sf only too clear that opposition was Ft is a tribute to Churchill that he 


UIIL 11 U 1 U 1 UCl CU UK 1 LI# i« , - , • ' _ j i ' _ g 

when the ships passed the Rock, intervention had saved him from 
signalled to tliem "Bon Voyage”, instant dismissal. Another ratliei 
The lack of action quickly caused defeatist letter alwut the defence 


his supersession from his command, 
for the ships reached Dakar and 
were a major factor in stiffening 
the deEences. North considered 




nothing stands still for very long shap^ \ MflMKfiHmMlKM 1 

\m. $r',£h p u "? J g Pea .n s v “ ■ ~ p «5 jgw* : 

since Ireland J!nce the^isi^seti involved in ^ Northern difemma - ^ firS pafkeBe J he | lB ?°™ er . ™25> w among Irish items in Sotheby 

speak) and draws upon contacts ft is difficult to believe that his Parf ' e Bemet s salem New York on Wednesday, February 25. 

made during the writing of The dream has drawn nearer in the year their sense of Injured innocence tudes and dispositions nrndiiMtiMi 

It Is a personal account, cet- duco ha put down his pen. but if and above all to validate their vtoSent^ ronffi '> ThS En ^oJrSf 

M'pK bu t one from an insider, a It is ever to materialize then an right to. continue to govern so by both sides iv that vinhnirn 

well-lnfomied, shrewd und^stand ng of the other side’s unruly and immature a people. threat “ It brlmu Ssdts-’ it still 

and convivial journalist whose righteous indignation will be an n t „ , r 3 W n., f n ,! i . 1 ro 1 l l 1 , “ u 

establishment nosttlon ooens door* essential bealnninp. nnd Professor O Farrell concludes his *. 0 . 1 .. bot J* . tbe “H or 


ii.Vik .'i. • u ? ™‘era h&\ nuch rha nrniect on to a reiuc- governor was sent n who koou uhuu^iuiu mic 

little choice in the matter. Snf^rSiJhJ Staff committee only too dear that opposition was Ft is a tribute to Churchill that he 

as. Irelnml remained narddiW tant Cll,efs of stalE comrauce strong and that the hoped-for peace- did not make the commanders the 

Irish premise did «« vu*, Dakar Wm strategically important, ful entry was Impossible. So the scapegoat for the failuro. Wishful 

with Britain, nor could V To allow It to fall into German alternative plan of a bombardment thmklng, not onlv political, but also 
dono without worse revolt' hands would have been disastrous of the forts and of the bttttleship 00 the old question of snips versus 
faced by Smuts and Hi to the flow of shipping round the Richollcu was adopted. Results, forts, had been the main reason for 
South Africa. Cape, In Allied hands, it would bo hampered hy Fog. wore very dfeap. the disaster, and for tills de Gaulle 

„ . . ■ 11 nit Invaluable base. A too optimistic pointing and the cruiser Cumberland and Churchill should uml did 

•I.?' aSS? ^JS 111 iSflSi report in early . July 1940 started was hit and hnd to retire, l-ater in accept the responsibility. 

* L P 5. W !F. S ! the planning which was to continue the day. nil uttempi to land ft few when I learnt that Professor 


of Gibraltar against possible Spanish 
attack hud further irritated the 
First Sen Lord. The truth is that 
the Admiralty had lost confidence 

{ ’ood Throughout tiie operation, and that he. had been made the scape- in North long before the “Menace" 
t is a tribute to Churchill that he goat for the Admiralty’s mistakes, operation, and it was his lack of 
did not make the commanders the and wrote and Jeter asked verbally initiative in bringing tho ships in 
scapegoat for the failuro. Wishful for an inquiry. harbour to immediate readiness and 

thinking, not only political, but also Tlio author la fair to all con- then reporting his action which had 
on the old question of ships versus ce rned and gives the opinions of come as the last straw, especially 
forts, had been the main reason for both sides with equal weight. In as he knew! unofficially, of the 
the disaster, and for this de Gaulle 1947 , North met Churchill at a Dakar operation, 
and Church ill slinuld and did social eaihcriiiR and as a result of ml ■ , , . _ 

accept the responsibility. the dlscussion^no mention is made m T h P. 

When I learnt that Professor of the .fftjfr in Their Finest -Jjjjl oB ?«ii rf S 

Maitlcr was undertaking an exami- Hour. In 1948, a strong article f . . „ i.. ^ V erc several mill- 

nation of tint Dudlov Nortli affair charging victimization appeared in . once ■ a nme were several mm 
52T«£ VnnlT 1 l f„^tT n rod the LUl Review. In 1949 and lary examples oE i higli-ranlun B offi- 


,juwc S, oiiu enwa th - n i an ,ii„c which was to continue the day. an uttempi to laud a lew 

With success throughout a j w |»i loU | respite, but with many French murines at Ruflsque Buy to 

i° en «' , 1 1 , eulra lity with q c |,anges of concept, until rite force the south-east of Dakar fulled des- n iuion o f 'rlio D u d] ij v N'o rth affair charging victimization appeared in J iaeucc ' V* er ^ e f 

legality towards them «Ailrr sa iiecl at the end of August. By mid- pite weak opposition. The first day mv i, enrt san k j or j f efirCl i L | ld t the National Review. In 1949 and lBr y examples oE^ ingh-rankjng offl- 

infi ^benevolence ttwi Augusi. force commanders had been had been u complete failure. Eucour- embers of the controversy again hi 1950. North wrote to the CBl ' 8 bam ¥ _,°£. 

rrVJB appointed who were good choices, aged by a signal from Churchill to Sght be fanneS into flun^ Bm Admiralty askfng for an ^ inquiry. In "^Worid W^ L one 8 »m 

f hts fellwi Wnat would be the rolo'of the Free stop at nothing, the force comman- r or .A i.. .„. n A,. Pn ,i 1951 five Admirals of the Fleet, sle- Second, world War. No one com* 


uti* uuuaiti) mum «#* niia ub uiibiii*. 

and CliurchlH should uud did 
accept the responsibility. 

When I learnt that Professor 
Maitlcr was undertaking an exami- 
nation of the Dudley North affair, 


particularly 
Vatican II t 
Catholicism- 
interesting 
those who t 
well. For 
curious aboi 
it will reve 


and as 
he enn 
i point, 
o duty 
is for 
aspect 
'iticism. 
insuffi- 


Allies : o [preference »m appointed who were good choices, aged by a signal from Churchill to might be fanned into flumes. But Admiraity askfng foran Inquiry. In war Sne5?emn 

the number of hts fello*f wliat would be the rolo'of the Free stop at nothing, the force comman- [ „ as wro,,,, and he has produced 1953, five Admirals of the Fleet, sig- Second World war. No one ram* 

Who jollied the British fm French? They had only three small dors ordered an attack by aircraft a most comprehensive account, not nlflcantly not inoluding Lord Fraser P{ ain . e J* and thorn . ww i«o JJJMtion 

further borne out bv the n warships and a battalion of the For- from the Ark Royal soon after dawn only of the events which led to of North Cape who liad been Con- o J*"S 

degree of Anglo-Irish railfl e |g,| Legion. Tho British could pro- and the ships resumed the bombard- North’s supersession, but also of troll er at the tune of the modem, Mardcr hints, ana liiaeeu gives 

son during those years, uo vide battalions of Royal Marines, ment, again in foggy weather. Noth- the frequent attempts made in Par- took up the case, but their pleas evidence, mat tnero was more 

by Mr Carroll's rcscurtbs we n trained but Inexperienced in ing was achieved, and some damage ][ a ment and elsewhere to obtain an were rejected after the First Lord entnusiasm tor Uio cause in tite 

war archives. Pressure mu boats. Physical intelligence proved received from enemy fire. The official inquiry into the subject, Tn had consulted Lord Alexnnder (who yery “‘BR ranks of me navy man 

on Dublin from linictolia poor and was over-optimistic as to Vichy air force intervened in my opinion, he has provided the' had approved the original decision) in Uib middle and lower ranks. J 
tho less, particularly by fi the strength of the defences. Politi- strengtii, dropping fifty bombs, none last, correct, word and nothing else and rne Prime Minister^ Churchill, believe him to be correct. It was 

whoso supplies kopt IrehHii cal intelligence was entirely faulty of which hit. De Gaulle, dignified as need be said or written. On tho But in 1954, a passage in the ofEi- a case of the admirals fighting lor 

nnd harsh words flew I — and here de Gaulle must accept ever, was now ready to withdraw, evenings of September 9 and 10, cial history of the war at sea was what they believed to be their ri. 

Churchill and liis oppontti blame— and grossly overestimated- but the force commanders, encour- 1 ■ - — 


Admiralty asking for an inquiry. In commands by uiurciiiu during tne 
1953, five Admirals of the Fleet, sig- Second World War. No one oom- 
nlflcsmtly not including Lord Fraser plained and there wm no question 
of North Cape who liad been Con- of inquiry. Finally, Professor 
troll er at the time of the incident, Mardcr hints, and Indeed gives 
took up the case, but their pleas evidence, that there was more 
were rejected after the First Lord enthusiasm for the cause in the 
had consulted Lord Alexnnder (who yery. high ranks of the navy than 


In Dublin. 


the strength of the and-Vlchy feel- aged by over-optimistic reports by 


On the nolitical level * in B- Bnd ,uck dB 88 Cd the expedition aircraft, determined to press on. On 
scinatlne smrv nnd throughout. Before arrival at Free- the third day, Just as the bombard- 
sc mating story,, nna w- ment was about to start, the battle- 


ii wiji reveal much. The author’s r. * ucn ” active- forces -within r i;' M ,,u * v vtoienco «>**-•> ■» Lnucism. 

preference for a united Ireland sol u! a,ld 6um «n affairs” and *'““ bee ” 5 «f" ‘opajf there since nSiffS 8 .. ba \ e been insuffi- 

tion to the present difficulties In J vblcb a t®, 30 apposite in this i 9 ^* ? 11d, 'jjj® M r Coogan again, fi ent f hitherto, but to claim that 
,-tha North is unashamedly stated so concern is with Anglo- fu* seek ! t0 iden tifjr and to. remove n ° hope lies in jmlltlcs 

• that' no deception hli s^nS ^ Jn the procMs *•“ ^ufilclent mmumL 

. DBthy wltTi oeleaauereH° Nnrirmrn ciiuaei of bo much 4 ^ to hoot death > x 

‘Catholics, a sympntliy which can tbe bad blood tiiat ; -.has existed '■ 5 Fitted to precedf 1 
scarcely now extend to their IRA ^etweeii the British and Irish „!! bp^ever, i la t o ri; sx stl irri. he in tho past, but if we are now 
champions. ' KA ^rell also says v tfSSL frif 4 ?«®reoi that fact we cun learn 

It is a ultv that tbp wpnirn«t ev n Br ? ot dea ^ tb at is relevant to the 0 ,f Pui , r . e ,l. ^ realistic hi from ir. We cun leurn mo from 

tion, a ' Wef hadlt 'vorring communities within Ulster. ^X z /" E n i 'r S2 l f uU,0s «, 1 i edu , c ‘ ollier societies in our global village, 

‘ws iSBSSiBs:- i,re8ramme 01 cl, " nel " g ti,ose a,ri - •*« » .™.H.ionTi 


— , — , .. wmi i.u, aicno- 111 luiiiuiuiucanne 

setting (lvhat connection was there, adequately, Far more than tho 
[ wonder, between the constitution ““tish mid the ■ Americans thev 

DT tiRnndn mid .J r. have, heenl " dUrlrlad k>. 1 


fascinating mnrv nnd vU tnrougnout. iserore arrival at rree- 
nccount is goiicra’lly sympii town, where finnl preparauons were 
tho de Valera stanco it hf. 

cal of the self-righteous ^ t T i 1 * 

te d js e s‘ nM si, h i^ Vela campaigns 

a-tterii p t at economic and 

, By Edgar .O’Ballamce 

during "the nnergeucy ” 9*' 

per assessment of the cosii — 

trial, ugricitltiirnl, finniiciaii.. EVERBLEY BELPIELD > 
menial nr demographic itf- The Boer War 
story remains u good onoh. ] __ „ r( - c 

in this latter sense, inconip* ISIpF- ^eo Cooper. £4.75. 


uaiwean tne constitution mm tae Americans they 

of Canada and that of Northern Ire- , ve - been *■ divided by a common ' i. I , ‘ P -l 

land ?), begins the book, Tho style, lan Ruaga ”, and It has been Ireland’s 1 1\ lltTI PQ C \ T P H Q tl fTP 
the content, the analysts and des- to have been tbe smaller Xil LlXllV'iJ UI vllClllfiv 

crlptive talent quickly cmeree. bow. l nd - weaker -of tbo two peonies. ^ 


the “ gentlemen's wars ", cnsunlties 
were certainly low, and there was 
almost, but not quite, an absence 
of atrocities, nowadays inevitably- 
associated with guerrilla warfare, 
but it did create notorious concen- 
tration camps, into which some 
95,000 women and children were 
herded, and of whom about 20,000 
had died by May 1902, when the 
war ended. 



By Geardid O’Tuathaigh 


. . new . ** Shelbourijocracy « | 9 .wall 0l li 0 £ and follows : this with a lees vjCardld C 

. described— roliRtom snort r.Tiit..rBi “stisfactory chapter. on the irrational : 

and .agricifliuraT- ^activities the J^fA ud f. ce8 * Pppufe fears and , 

economy,' women, sex, drink. - ltmv ' ' ; obtaining UUCK O’CONNOR 


economy, women, sex, drink', 'moiv 1 be^a^^them ^Thk^f? ^CONNOR ' 

£La%lEir h ajnS as 

Mr CooHan’i hnrxho*?'^.-.!. h , ard k » f ® ir “ d % Ulwtrailong. I 


Mr Connit’a Wriira'T nM .«u o— jneis nanny fair to ioipp ana m must rations. Hainlsh 

- w.eLfl Tn, ^ ^ « Smuts ? contribution in 1921, (or Hamilton. £4.95. 
reserved lor those aspects of the example; “Fritz** for "Frantz” 

S SSiStSS? ^ d^cowasing Quit Lhe inter-war British domestic Daniel O’Connell and His World 

. : -ISSSiV SterflK 9-Jk » 2 PP- W— and Hud,on. £3.25. 
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and. it must, lie fluid, umiacessnry 
book, and It is to be hoped tlmt 
Mr O'Gonnoi- will quickly put It 
behind him and return, like the 
good cobbler,' to his own lust. 

If Mr O’Connor seems to have 
gone outside his competence, R, Dnd- 
“"PM 1 * encounters difficulties 
of a different kind in his bicenten- 
ary essay on O’Connell. His diffi- 
culties are those of an expert seek- 
ing to provide a popular essay on 
Eraat .complexity who 
functioned hi a time of profound 


. The Boer War, the last of Britain's _ ... 

jlngoist wars, began in 1899. when Eversley BelfielH s The Doer War 
the might of the British Empire was catalogues the course of the war m 
brought to bear against the farmers a clear and concise manner, con- 
not difficult m uielil thiiu' <> E independent South African centraHng upon the military aspects, 
china? uf uii?£ ? 1 * H«PiiWIc (Transvaal) end the rather than tho political and. moral, 

cunngL he unipnu.sls, v r . a ctato n- umo a me a and his resoarclies have produced 


of- the lnuepenaent souMi Atrtcan kihihiiiis uj/uii 

Republic (Transvaal) end the rather than tho political and. moral, 

Orange Free State. It was a case and his resoarclies have produced 


Cnnipression, of cmirso, h< 0 f rusty and antiquated” senior some valuable appendixes, which 
own hazards. The style 1 officers loading an “ outdated and tabulate dates, events, composition 


of military formations, weapons 
used, strengths and casualties of the 


in mi era when there was no Irish 


■■ ■-•TPSSII ’SW * Zt! BSL'lS-tL'S-". J2=. fJh sftJartS! £**■? 

■ ■ !>»«--»■ «) would Imply. 177sTU“V,onu, S " s 

- Ing Romany "liiK^eUb^ 'wicadont iii The Bns 4 ll, 8 chapters, however, JJS* O’Connor Is a talented Dublin 2JJ.' fjJ® 1 wo ( or three Irish noil- 

iwrt' W onrS illustrate the main theme ad m lr b roadcnster and journalist. f«ll«dera of major stature. That 

than tiiechildren ic^uireH tS fnim ab| y-. H «ring shown “how Images, He h f s slroady written a nVost im- J* 8 acquired a European reputation 

, themlbo th athbmoan d L vhf S b L’ r o d uc B misunderstanding; R ressive Wogrophy of St John “« 8 « when there was no Irish 

foreign missions. Ha a?nowl5 hostile emotions and mistakes, can G°aerty and a controversial profile JJjJJ was > ln ‘ tself ? a remarkable 
he place of drink I? "SSZf nnd ^troy, firstly power °J Brendan Behan. A Teirible "chtevement. That he should hove 

rombro upon the ,of Judgment, and then all areas of « Bom, described as ” per- done so as a Catholic liberal in 

ClEumSSi thl ^ i0 L en i^ Profes- & on al and dramatic is an account .J 8 of Metternich is fair testi- 

'the Araih lsloii|ds which' ll ow ^ G<:otlom ' c .under- thjSpenod whlchhaveboeiTpub- offers a irnnhe? nf’ , a ^ so 

ni?e tho beauty, the hardships and lo siala- .Hshed during the paS: decade. -Ite ; oricliial persSeCrivP^ 

tigery, the tSimmoomiM . Utidon to suit jhe. '.anecdotal content Is only“rarelv Bnf Wi f/ on OConnefl 

«eptioii - which make “S ' ^ Wh i® ff ckS R^rt^'CMaSSf. 1 ^ ^ 

*' i tho new gerieratlqn' 'of 8 conceptual 1 fratnS And - earW^ tnanhoeS PSSS' ^5 8 IW8- 

we represented ibv: Dermot/5?»^f2f J ? bl ^ 9 J!..^fl^ lw ® l o ‘ ^e^ ^ 0r *.:There’are olaQ some irriMtin.- are ’ ,P 6ri oda , which 


•iwn nnzarus. i tie siyie ■ officers loading an "outdated and taouiaio uaies, events, Komtiuwuuu 
nui-rative Is rutlicr une7ti s-ifi effective macjdtva ", and- blunders of military formations, weapons 
some of Professor Edwarii^efe made on a grand scale. It was used, strengths and casualties of the 
General statements ore open*; *. Mar before the two Boer capitals opposing sides — all good war-gam- 
tion. His -'Stinuite of 0u> wens entered, even though Britain ing mi Uteri a. 

influence on Irish cultural a ent nearly half a million soldiers Fortunately some good came 
sciousncss oversimplifies • «» 4 .. 1 to fight the 87,000 Boers, of whom from this war— which® the Boers 
subject and treats rads ; only a proportion were in the field j though they won the peace, 
roughly the "Gaelic Lcaguti ; 4t any one time. bei gian ted independence in 

verambsis” who had £ j„ November 1900 -the Boers 1910. On the British side it eugen- 
u Lonnell. Despite his etif -began guerrilla tactics, but, unlike dered public Interest in army con- 
identify with his cause the Vietcong, they did not have any ditions, resulting in reforms, with- 
tions ami traditions rw# powerful or helpful allies.' and. the out which Britain might not havo 



opposing sides — all good war-gam- 
ing militaria. 

Fortunately some good came 
from this war — which the Boers 
lost though they won the peace, 
being granted Independence in 
1910, On the British side it eugen- 
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» f Bricisli retaliated by burning fartns had the capability to intervene in 
lh ^.te>^pd crops, nnd driving off live- land warfare In Europe in the First 
IJJjw^ock. Sometimes called the. last of World War. 


S «)• and -.' indign ant 1 l Pdli tlcal- piachinery “ : how no?mcal ^ 

* QPPoriiinidds for decisions vitally important,^' 1 j?,! b 

ptrlb,,t ^ Eu ^ Q dtsd ®’ I and,, throughput |ho Union period « 
the ■domestic- arena (or battlefield, Wfi dictated 1 not , by. Irish “needs S 
He would rather ddscrihe' lg;r . ■ : Mt by English ; party^pditical cQti- ■« 
__ It' is 'the Arth Wands which' !i ow ^ ® cottdm,c under-', o 

- “ wrftomfce the heawty,^ -the hardship, 1 .. and lo ,8*tia- J 1 

tho savagery, the friendllnesa aft J . J?, ^Hdon to suitjhe. ie 

‘ . the deceptloii - which make Tip ■ ot q 

Ireland ” ; the new Rerierntion of “ipUed 
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identify with his causa'* ‘ t h e Vietcong, they did 
Hons and traditions reef powerful or helpful e 
Irish”, O'Connell vb$ > British retaliated by 1 
totally insensitive to '“j.fc'Aod crops, nnd drh 
tings of cultuc^^"‘“^S5ltock. Sometimes call 
This, as Professor EffwiWs jwp.- . » • 

Is perfectly understand a bMj-., • • . ■ 

of his background, ch * >■ 

temperament. IJui in 1 

ore serious nnd have 

relevance. When Mazn®^:;. 

to support O'Connelilte ‘jjv:'- 

raised questions about Ane-- ■ ^ 

and object of Irish ng . By Bryan Ranft 

which still remain u a reson* ; ■ 

to ° W W C h U Iri S rn < 8 £J i toJ;> fJEVILLE WILLIAMS, 
tinlly a Catholic Impulse The Sea Dogs 
Throuahouf his career Si ui.u..e.u 


west, lad 


to support O'Connelilte -Sg g-EJiLlliJ great/] seamen who practised the 

raised questions about- n .. mixture of piracy, exploration an-d 

and oWect of Irish By Bryan Rftllft commercial acumaii whidt chnrac- 

Which still temaln unrest i ^ terfzed Encland’s first age of exspan- 

Oiifl ...rh /Illarion Is t h t C-. *gSLiiij; 55 riiOti. This Ts not to suggest that the 

tinlly a i Catholic Impulse The Sea Dogs SSceotSi ffiaSchd oonpribiS* of 

SraUS 10 ^ Weidenfeld and N4coteon< the pity of London is well hrotiriit 

.S^dMSSSS- ’ ■ • ■ • • th8 sutceM 04 -« 

of the radical PreaJjrterUB^'' ^ 


discussion of contemporary econo- 
mic development; while the .“.facile' 
patriotism” of dollar- da Hating Irish 
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hL ^Mdad^st* ^ell Jf* in ^ JJ® viH e Williams’s aim, o t jyo vifr 
•|Serari?n ft fa aSuable th**,'; ^ . the general re«£* .an 

mUiWV Sjccount of the. , acMevemente of 
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lances along sectarian aiT10ljnt 6f schokrly ; 

Pressure of spate P^Ij^Sone since Froude attempted- a 


Mr Cpogaii la coucerped, as Any, tfiejr own coercive' policies, 




• Pressure of space p 
Fessor Ed wards trap J®®23 
, tailed analysis of all these iFj 
That we should wish 
pansive reflection is. F'o,: 

SSUSMpaFA??!!! 
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out, ;.as . is . the success of Span’s 
improved' security ■ meaeures nftm ■ 
the • shock, of- /the early English 
triumphs. But. the heroic, approach 
predominates, '•. . .. . 

The many illustrations are the 
book’s outstanding feature, Withthe 
exception of two essential modem , 
sketch-qiaps .they are all con- 


After more than a century the^world of 
maps has returned to London's Strand ; 
area, once the traditional Mecca for 

map collectors. Mapselle.rs offer you an 
unrivalled selection; of fine quality maps 
and atlases for both beginners and 
connoisseur collectors. : 

Why notvisit us? Our friendly and 
knowledgeable staff are always on hand 
to advise you, and our comprehensive 
stocks cover all countries of the world. 
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Ti;i j-:it weud (ana utlicisj : 

The Erotic Arts 

514]ip and 276 illustrations. Seeker 
and Warburg. £9.50. 


conceitedness (developing front 
Tf> A A f ^ Bernini’s Saint Tlmcsu expiring 

Jl otcilt AMl<tf»6S tssz if 

v O tlte cl .] t icHl language is Ino npnnlep- 

n ffc , ■■ tic in this case, elsewhere It is 

Bv PeiCT Conrad anodyne, failing to nonce stylish 

x tut wickedness— Mr Wehli claims that 

mural scruples lias passed under to acknowledge its own motives. t j jo jj ar rt U j S0 v nn Bavins “ eim- 

(liu benign iiitelnge of political Mr Wclih’s air cf white-coated, ruo- j ure d up n world of guiltless sex, u 

necessity ; (hat promiscuity is not Ijer-glnved professional nonesiy is cflre f re g worlhl of sexual pleasure ", 

sensual in diligence but social work both course and imperceptive. me ^ |[,j s soothing glass is emtira* 

conducted in (lie nude ; that porno- same confidently unveiling turn or ^j clct j j, v t ], e uccompu living llliis- 

grapliy, far from being depraving, phrase recurs when he declares lral j nn - fl ( ,| ll? art isi’s fleshy 

has the medicinal virtues of castor Unit “certainly [Beardsleys] cult g„i onlc ] icr Ups pursed in a cmi- 

oil. while orgasms are iransposed of Waener was largely duo to Ins L., „s .ilvicmo :is i lit? 


factor of antidp - . llllL . ltl , „„ , fc 111V 

rehearsal, of e/ega!!. ? effoci— with those Amerhaii air- valuable m.i f»i hut fin its 

timely rubato : ftT line pilnis who ussuic their pas. ilhiMr.nicui'.. Ihvy «re plentiful, 

lovers iry to postpone seiiger.s that “ we wi II be lulling off wiilj-rjiigir-: ■'•■J mkdhgeiuly 

as long as thoy can h£ momentarily '* — is alarmingly the cluisen. I lie M.-recli.ilc du Luxem- 

know that when it’cS oppn%ii« of that imentlcd. In other hours called pm misraphy Ui»sratnr« 

inslatM'ly turn into aei places the language is stcrlorously w he lead with unly 

1 fiinlssivencss breeds"/ preieiitimis, strait jacketed by jar- that hand, in | »e mi s. n o. Hil f.ioi it 

appointment, because t‘ gun: lhiriy Curtis manages an Arts, oiuht abme all to he 

1 ] i nig is allowed nothin^ extravagant circumlocution in employed m t u 1 n n ig the pafe»- s in 

doing — Mr Webb’s hnn? 1 describing .sexual deviants as search of ihu nexi iUus nation, lilt 

him waiiilerim- “ those whose tastes and appetites chapter .o„ oimutal en ucsin 

the phurntnccmlcoftH were expressed as rejections of the abounds in siui J l,n S J his 

U„ flna lS There is n good deal of cocktail- Xinsian and Isolde, drink tea with- 
s.«. i’ 1, .i ww * When party pseudo-liucllectuaiism: Mr out interrupting their intercourse; 

... . . 1 * ^ should 1* Webb is fond of paraphrasing op p D sed to this’ alert self-possession 

jiiuiil'i- «[ social welfare ia “sexual” as “ Freudian’ , as if (another Indian shoots a tiger in 

i oi wiiii weekly stamps W Freud had discovered sex and the forest without disengaging), the 

moil with benevolent imne patented it; sometimes the slang Is Japanese couples of Utamaro or 

h-V a government denar® denlnt-dad, as in a reference to the Hokusai thrash about in a linear 

Imiks fmwaitl to a ilrnavS “lifestyle” of the hippies, and maelstrom of self-abandon, their 

count tics will “leant to a another to the “ uptight " attitudes gowns agitated seas of texture, 

their own citizens' sexu,l« of those who were embarrassed by t heir faces gaping masks of tierce 

lit ihut millenial future ib Hair. Tlie jargon is versatile, and concentration, the space around 

instinct will presumabk, can change In an instant to the them filled with strings of ex pi an a- 

uwuy, for Mr Webb rirer loucha tawdriness of a theatrical tory lettering, like a SUM , elec- 

day when *'#x billboard: Oh l Caleiata! is des- tri city discharged by their colliding 

proper pertpeftire" Ther ' crlbed with glossy tautology as a bodies. 

L'lii'lie Is ilwulller ami tojhi aopWsdcated evening of e f°“f Some of Rowlandson^ work* of 

.si ve than atrj ol \'fte uh ■ entertainment _ wllfa the accent ^on g reprehensible tendency , as 

l.ortl I.ongford, who setts sophistication . Tkare °^e cnriksnank celled dirai, are also 

U) hnvu u holy fear oi moment of H^lng J^dishne^ included: the spread legs and 

Mr Webb is in a hurry i when the troihst encounter in the branc j| s j lt; d plml fuses of these 

it olwlcto. to banish hJ *H«n Performance is breathlessly ^ nittke e xpHdt a sexuality 

reconstructed past ot A mentioned os taking place In u w hich is diffused through Rowiand- 

miaUtv and enforced hta great bln bed”. Inattentive proof- M|1 . # work , w5 ,h its sytnpuihy for 

quality ana emor ea mi reading is a source of Inadvertent lliu struggle of romantic viteHty 

His attitude to worla* comedy, with allusions to the Been- ngainst the senile and stenlo 

n similnr brisk dismiss^ tious Marquis “do Slade , to cer- ojardlan* of classicism. H«s very 

anxiety to catalogue littai tain “supremely iminomorable a ra u S htstnai»ship U «»ot«c, neer. 

un u a lie mess to be dontd films”, and to the antique value* of Jflg over plump limbs, flaunting 

.IfSSin of El " homosexual Intimacy, rust and £e “ thers Wld drifts of garments iu 

i.diM ionstat^ on cc dependence” cherished by the disarray . Although A. L. Opp6 

ho .v lie takes PnoS Oxford Movement. The only writ- bought these works the flltliy graf- 

m- ir ‘ thut llrorzin* Ing of distinction Is contributed by fiti a guttersnipe, Rowlandsons 

Liinld and I1tm"t Aflan Rodway, in a section on the obscenity ?* lyrical: his fornicators 

unrv Vi I irlno erotic novel; but he, in contrast a[ smUe at 0 ne anptherreveal- 

« riiisient £ with the sociological primness cut {ng a capacity for enjoyment rare 
! i Ill.L.rh!I.!ifihe Rs tivated elsewhere, Is rather too lip- in the morbidly conscientious, 

tmial a Icgoi (its of MW sg llcklngly oral, with his raffish talk f aBa tical universe of pornography, 

! ?. i*l i n ^Sllr i t oft ° F sweet and sour sauce, salivating w i tere diaracters are generally 

STcJSL&i 5-5J— Kpho"! apcy “ se ET6&5 

f Howew, Mr Wabb’ 8 P^c-jon ^A'SS- 

im alibi for sonsualUy. t for “visuals ’ rather tban—what “ ° en 7 e c “ up f e is c i BWe d in inter- 

™.k ‘"Ir'in m£‘f U ? - “ « 0 >™ peat comae agab.K a churef. wall, while 

than It ucuiully is— dhp» 

ticelli’ft “Birth of .Vt - n 

SSiSv* Sacred and profane 

ooufficatioii of sexual m m*™ * H1)t j literary context. But It is a 

hr it in * " murk of generous scholarship that 

nieoBra Wwi %UU| It ^ T5v R 1 Soil neck it is inngiianiinous tu those on whose 

ripening flgure^£i*jw . By K. d. 3U1 C shoulders it stands. One could not 

vcr.i” and slti'i in rniunf/i ‘ -■ — tell from tlie ackiiOwledgment* or 

diillv in.iiiiiMiiti iiokfl - — r — — ~ ~ ~ text of this book tint thei'e hau 

noi'icd im tlie shell, is 0 PATRICK J. GALLAGHER t been an earlier (1950) dissertation 

in the case nf Til Ian’s s; t.hvo. the Word and Mercury at the University of North Carolina 


rc-.u win lilicral hope; but the rcwirtc. for this i*. ,i lumk which is 
effect — a-, with ilmsu Amerh-an air- y.ilimhlc n* t im i'-« tvsi but fui !ts 


line pilnis who ussuic their pas- 
sengers that “wo will be tubing (iff 
moment drily ” — is alarmingly the 


ilhr.trn:i(iir.. ‘I hey are plentiful, 
wiiL-Tdiigii : .i.d in loll i:;f«uly 

dtoseit. 'Hu. 1 M..ivcli.ilc- do Luxem- 


"pposi 111 other boun called «m nouraphj liu-roturc 

,,Us the luuguofiu js sterlonitisly w bo i«id 


IIUICOS Iltc I align ago is sicri n uus iy ,,V- .... ti. . r.„, ; - 

nrctuitimis, straiijackctcd by jar- that hand, in perus.n^ /j/it Aiotti. 
gun: lhiriy Curtis manuges an Arts, oiitht above all to bu 

extravagant circumlocution in employed m tin iiiiiB the pages in 

- -- - • ' ’ • as search of the next i llusi ration. . 1 lie 
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were expressed as rejections of the abounds in start Lug contrasts. A" 
rigidlv P categ:rized Inducements impassive liiduui piiiilc nttd his 

o^red by .he .exeal stews auu "whXE&etes 

There is n good deal of cocktail- and Isolde, drink tea with- 

party pseudo-ltucllectualistn: Mr out incerrupiing their intercourse; 

Webb is fond of paraphrasing 0 pp DSe d to this' alert self- possession 
“ sexual ” as “ Freudian ”, as if (another Indian shoots a tiger in 
Freud had discovered sex and tbe f ore st without disengaging), the 

S atentcd it; sometimes the slang Is Japanese couples of Utamaro or 
enint-dad, as in a reference to the Hokusai thrash about in a linear 
“lifestyle” of the hippies, and maelstrom of self-abandon, their 
another to the “ uptight ” attitudes gowns agitated seas of texture, 
of those who were embarrassed by tbe i,r faces gaping masks or tierce 
Hair. Tlie jargon is versatile, and concentration, the space around 
can change in an instant to the them filled with strings of ex plana- 
loucha tawdriness of a theatrical tory lettering, like a static oiec- 
billboard : Oh I Calcutta I is des- tri city discharged by their colliding 
crlbed with glossy tautology as a bodies. 

sophisticated evening of erotic ^ Ro W kndson^ "work* of 

entertainment wltii the accent on . ^ppehensible tendency", as 
sophistication". Tb* r e ,j* o°* Cntikshank called diem, are alao 

moment of Hsping childtslincss, j nc i ude d: the spread legs and 

when the trollist encounter in the brand | s j lt; d phal fuses of these 
film Performance is breathlessly scetics nittke explicit a sexuality 
mentioned os taking place In u wh | cll is diffused thro ugh Rowland- 
great bln bed". Inattentive proof- M|| , s work wilb \ IS sytnpuihy for 
reading Is a source of Inadvertent lllu stfU g B lu of romantic vitewty 
comedy, with allusions to the licen- B o a inst the senile s tenlo 


deviants 


tempted by the cozening simp he uy cult firmed at once that it was not Room, Tarzana ’ . . . though pri- prejudice ” mid his cnntpl ul ills 

of jargon _ aud_ cliche to produce a subversive but rigidly conformist mar ilv concerned with purely artis- against the persecution of mi for 

.study wliicli is nor aesthetic but (though Mr Webb was innocent t ; c pro bleiiB, certainly express n ntorul offences do both sex and art 

socio/ogJcaf. KoUior Uinii «»>*«> >'» enniuli to l»o surprised when the fascination with homest-xmif love a disservice. Sex is the sirenu ui 
l n l° } he pv "*, s /“r-tinn pu Wishers demanded a ESO fee whidi, criticaflv, hardly qualifies us irrationality and unfair ness, since 

arouse, or cpiisidetiug the rcfaifnn f r011] him for quoting more tlinn ,. e ,.. s i in mi Is os tire van rum ami fickle, 

erotic 'Ymmflsc? !i° ur of H e se , rvcd The extenuation in the fimt part and so' must responses to it be. 

h^^/rbascn^io^noJoelze for sex' ii«* pu ! 1 f ' 0SC ? nf h Ml Web ^ s / n - l,r ' of that sentence is characteristic And those who reviled Mullet for 
hiitftv its social usefulness and S® n,n, . ,l, *i l kzing (“has not concentrated on erotic his "Olynipia" or Toulnusc-I.uu- 

m J SJ2 b!? ! fa ntlv sHdeil £°Ji 5 1 * subjects”): on the contrary. Hock- tree for his brothel scenes had at 


to ** compose . faintly' w itet mlscSity madl fLoZS subjects’*).: on the contrary. Hock- tree Infills brothel scenes had at 

charter far the liberation of art infantile toacUternesg while E dru« "7 s subjects are almost exclusi- least understood the potency of the 

from prohibition. turned “he ralnd Tnto a S tlsSS , veIy er L ric ; ,! nd * b , ecau8B . Hoc kney images, whereas the modern 

...... , , If /,/ ; ^ f K ^ ia a formalist, those improving liberal, having lost (lie capacity to 

Tbo Initial delusion is to equate a f ld % botom [J a j Ia 5? ’ Su? L “purely artistic’* qualities which be shocked, has lost the capacity to 

sex with freedom, to make poly ™ d n J S Mr Webb sees as palliatives are be moved or i magi mil ivcly excited 


eternal opposition to these parvenu Sllt . e senerauon sold its freedom, 
notions of freedom. Freedom from 9 uice literally, for a song, 
repression means a further Irnpris- However, with blithe whlggish 
onntent in desire, its lures and its progress! ven ess, Mr Webb presents 
mauifoid schemes. Tlie fierce men- thn history of sexual explicitness in 
tal concentration sexuality inspires art as if each exposure were a 


is the intense, absorbing obverse of victory, each utterance of a four- 

the nonchalant, welcoming, nltitude letter word nr glimpse of a pros- 

of Mr Webbs free man; it is' also crlbed act an earnest of hope for 

itidlffcr.ent to another of Mr suffering humanity. He provides an ■ 

Webb’s sovereign values, happiness, eouivalent for the Comtean march 

For Mr Webb, .the fehclfic calculus of mind towards clarity and Jus- - x 

J. f i*»e utilitarians has transmogn- tlce: the body’s unfurling into a \ 

fled itself into a “ peter-meter ”, scabrous freedom which lie calls MK \ 

and sexual enjoynieiit is treated as “ celebratot?”. The attack on .< \ 

« calming and reconciling therapy repression lias a way of turning '■ ***2MjP?&*) 

of adjustment to oneself and to into an attack on privacy, on the jHh| .%wt j ' 

society, rather thanthe riveting closeted rights of fantasy, and Mr ■ 

experience of self-obliteration and Webb’s ideal is a sort of orgiastic JlwiigS H 

estraugement from society whlclt Panopticon, witere every nue, like a ,'«r ' jjf 

tile great lovers in literature kitow tableau in Hair or Antonioni's jT- 

, iSf 1 - ■ £ r *i? r * s *P a Hnd together, vdtere none would bo V . 

Th^r der c«i e S er lh ff A pe B « owed thc privileges of conceal- ’ 

Ir n i sexual 8 ub I unity me nr, secrecy and subtlety. He is 

*tetn ft? 1 * happiness, a the enemy of closed doors and 
mint wi»n? n »i e w 8 ? j content- reserve collections, quixotically 

hy ^ d ? s iY°> and fl trusrina thaL the Vatican bathroom • : 

niMffu-£^.f5f2li tiIa -of which Raphael decorated with im- *• 

' V! M9 , wred 7,? pyapei' frescoes for Cardinal Bib*-' . ?••. ’ ; 

rt. (not. signlf- biona “ will 8non. be open to iuspe6 - ‘ r " 

fcontly, pon Giovanni nlniself) don ”, and - rabukiug tlie Brita^ii 
KiSS Vjsi* is tijjawMniimlotlng Museum fqr'atlgmatiang . those who '• 1 m . 

black boxes oE Wilhelm^ Relch-^- ,yvUh .to read Its -ditty -books by 1 ' l - ; 

nonsensically irrelevant. The plea- setting them at a desk apart, as ft..' . ;f 

sure thgse characters experience is inside a sanitary -cordom under the ’ 

■the same, M-poln : Tristan ecstatic- , disapproving eye of a librarian. ; • - ■ ", ^ 

: ally curae* the. lave, potion nnd tears 'rh« n i ,. a ii . . Princess X, by Br<m.et(5ij 1916. - 

. the. haiidafioa from his wound In ■ 1 , ne V we tactlO J raJlying-points, • - * * 

order to dfo before a happy ending tll 5 8|ieei ; a J the pudlc figleaf today are simply yesterday^ prudes report : for Instance, it is glumly 

can i 'Supervene • These Characters which obscured the modest' privates without their clothes. No one could recorded that Eric GUI’s private 

: know sexual desire to be isolation ' V e .Michelangelo’s David— but Mr be more disinfectant^ puritan than dreivings “ show penise.c often 

, individualizing, not a%cprieve from ^bb« glib, -secular liberalism die French porno starlet Cbudiue highly finished and nentiy colour- 

the dlfflciaries of identity but a con> nota °ly foils to conFront. cases of Beccarie in the film Exhibition, ea, some being depicted In both 

finnatlon of them: wo are never 8«ninne penitence by artists who with her insistence on the charlt- flaccid and erect slate, with mon- 
more alone, more imprisoned in r0 & retted dielr own imaginative able function of pornography, the surements carefully noted. There 
solitary fantasy, than during a sex- ^ res ? asae3 l Chaucers appeal to be hygienic efficacy of sex and die are also about ten drawings of 
Will act which- has inappropriately {prglyeu for his bawdy tales, or importance of regular douching, vaginas....*’ Not even such plenty 
acquired the title of intercourse. G, 6 , j y s deathbed command that Claudine is die priestess of a frigid as this can rouse a tremor of 
Hence. Don Giovanni is irritated his indetent drawings he destroyed, utilitarianism: sex has been made Interest in the flaccid stylo, 
and at last destroyed by the crav- ' Beards lejrs motive was probably a tonic for social and psychological Art and sex are analogous activi- 
Ing of his victims- to: hold him in n n J? s common but seM-protection, maladies, to be swallowed with a ■ des, surrogates for one another, 
relationship, and Tristan and Isolde P? e w ““ *0 shield those parts of martyred grimace. Her professional Art is a means of self-perpetuation : 
quarrel about .the - problematical himself which ills confessional art doumess and her humbug-ridden poems have a biological status qs 
1 und" Which protends to yoke ““ d . mad ? ' painfully vulnerable j moraliam are shared by Mr Webb, Spenser or Shakespeare in the son- 
thera together. - .'however, for Mr Weob, fantasy wlio cosily refers to prostitutes as ne *s declare; images are spells 

’ Mr Webb’S enthusiasm for an end “ sources of affection jt , quotes with fecislies, a conjurer’s instruments 
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Degas: Ma'dama’s Blrdiday Party, c 1870; this and the illustration on 
the facing page are taken from The Erode Arts. 


comedy, with allusions to tiio licen 
tious Marquis “do Slade”, to cer 


Against the senile aim 

tious Marquis “da Slade", to cer- guardians of classicism. _ His very 
tain “ supremely immomorable draughtsmanship is wetic, linfscr- 
films ”, and to the antique values of illg oyer p i um p limbs, flaunting 
“ homosexuul Intimacy, ruat and ( eat hers und drifts of garments ill 

_v j- .UniJfliail hit f h P akUahmIi A T nnnA 


dependence ” chcHshed 


[L-auima - -- j--- — - 

disarray. Although A. L. Oppe 


Oxford Movement. The only writ- bought these works tlie Filthy grat- 
ing of distinction is contributed by fiti o{ a guttersnipe, Rowlandsons 
Allan Rod way, in a section on the obscenity is lyrical : his fornicators 
erotic novel; but he, In contrast a i wa yg smile at one another, reveal- 
wlth the sociological primness cul- j n g a capacity for enjoyment raro 
la rarVinr Hvn 1 in- ■— *i.a mnphiHlv rQnsCteil tQOUS« 


Sacred and profane 




Frtncesa X, by Brancusi, 1918. 


glumly 

privuio 


iirofaiK* mil e agues in 1 
Mi-diii, ihe Venus of Itu» 
lity is fashiniuibly <u e 
■while her chaste _ sister » 
since j.Iio beloiiMs in iuo» 
kingdom nf ihu platonic*.' 
Inrlv, one of Mr WeW, 1 . 
David V. t’lieshire, «* 
venerohlo K«bbe nno l* 
wood to convince him W* 
Tristan “seethes w*w t,_ 
tlmt ** there i» notlwf 
realms of music or poeoj' 


i .i Hlu j literary context. But It is a 

murk of generous scholarship that 

Bv R .1 Schoeck if is maBiionimous to those on whose 

d * OL ' IIUC shoulders it stands. One COuld not 

rr- ■ ■ ' ' ■"■ ' i '.i i ■ tell from tlie acknowledgments or 

— r _ texC 0 e t hls book tliHt thei’e had 

PATRICK J. GALLAGHER t been an earlier (1950) dissertation 

Love, the Word and Mercury at the University of North Carolina 

■ A reading of John Gower’s Confes- which shows 1 that Con/twsio Ainmi- 
slo Amantis ^ is an artistic synthesis of 

19Gpp. Albuquerque: University of hSractio?”.. Sff’thA ?n 

New Mexico Picss. $7.50. an nr jj c i^ nuidisliod in Essays in 

i'i* rnTufaSTTi— ■ Criticism (1958) P. Fison “strongly 

tint liwi-nrv VRIUB Or tlie 


IVIlglUU.I ■ i ” . 

an article published in Essqvs in 
Criticism (1958) P. Fison “strongly 
defends the literary value of tlie 


ueienas me meiuiy 

The final sentence nf Love, the Word Confassio on the grounds of Gower s 
and Mercury reveals tlie rhetoric sympathetic treatment of individuals 


of its ambitious overreach: 


sorts, his architectonic sense 


h Aka niiiuistuug un.iiwubu< Ul UU Ti j i| 

'The historical debt tlmt juch cri, “L?'™' 1““' ‘d' V “llnei™”- 


d«« In .te^Sid impiicadons oTSe mo«e,d tie/- U»«»» 

and Isolde lnaintaui tW- ?*r^logy of tlie Word, which remains “ B ^? w i an cuaKe 

modest indifference » l - One throughout an inf iuity of ver- Gower s poem througli u guage 

consummation, and ,, ' hal Instances and which ia the aiu L (*|_ ulS aftoaether unknown 

the dark garden, HU.-.- final cause of all the verbal materials is not altogether umcnown 

trully humid and * cv f • • - causes, is apparent, I hope; from or unstudlea - . • 

tically abstinent ana w • what I have written about John Surely few readers in the past 
bral : Tristan takes tM*r. ’ Gower’s Confesslo Amantis. have been insensitive to the term 

to explain Schopcnh»«f | ■ T j_ j. , ; . . , confessio in the poem’s title or have 

phy of renunciation fjf Gow a o eratX * In ST foiled to wonder about ita force: 

who is still too ainaf and^ exmimliR^' « and the conflation of confesslo and 

notions of pleasure * n al h uma n dtSS S amantis in the title itself compels 

fulfilment. 

Stylistically, The tanauagl and the Ittitudee to- 

puriianically unnUuTta^’- ^ bjllty -that " medieval love poetry . " ^ 

warts were emblem* provide* conventions which pun- . . ... 

m...i j.i. Mt v.f • .■> --'Kentlv -illustrate rhia tn» n.. TiVitpod. what seems to be Blill tinr 


nuidesc indifference » 

consummation, mid j 
the dark garden, uwj,. 
trully humid and * ev * r S] 1 -- 
tically abstinent and w 
bral: Tristan takes the f , 

to explain Schopcnhaum' 
phy of renunciation 

who is still too atw®* 
notions of pleasure 4,1 
fulfilment. 


a funeral service takes place in 
the graveyard among tombstones 
engraved with scabrous riddles and 
decoral tvely patterned genitals: a 
wife arranges herself along a 
bench so that a sturdy swain can 
make love bo her while she waves 
through the window to her hus- 
band’s departing ship. 

Dexterity of position and «»d- 
aouty of situation are Rowlandson’s 
tributes to the imaginative playful- 
ness and ingenuity of the scxuul 
instinct: the " abscond ita ” of 

Fuseli are much closer to the 
rigorous single-mindedness of 
pornography, Tor they represent 
characters persecuted by instinct, 
driven to make sex a parody of art, 
forever organizing themselves in 
tableaux of lubricious multiplicity 
and anxiously checking— as his les- 
bians do in their dressing-table 
mirror — that the body has been 
racked into the exact contortion 
required. Though one of these girls 
Is manipulating the clitoris of the 
other while suckling her, they look 
not at one another but at the mir- 
ror’s version of their tableau. They 
are not so much making love as 
spying on themselves making love. 
(Mr Webb misreads this image of 
desire frozen into un obsessive 
choreography, saying that “ it 
breathes . a beautifully tender 
atmosphere of eroticism .) In com 
trast with Rowlandson’s glad incon- 
tinence of nulinal spirits, Fuseli’s 
sexuality is always frigidly con- 
strained by design. His women — 
all of them whores, as Heydoii 
said — treat sex not as a profession 
but as a spectacle, and are aroused 
not by indulgence but by the 
thought or image of it ; like Mae 
West they have a mirror above 
their beds as a machine for trans- 
i latlng natural impulse into artistic 
i contrivance. They are not only pur- 
■ tlcipants in pornography but con- 
- sutners of it. 

i Critically, the way to treat' art 
like this Is not to pretend that It Is 
blamelessly pure, as Mr Webb does 
, in pleading for Rowlandson’s "gen- 


tle amusement and . . . lack of sala- 
ciousness ” or Fuseli’s beautiful 
tenderness. Its impurity must be 
acknowledged, and it can be 
because it derives not from 
neurosis, as Mr Wobb believes, but 
from the speculative Irresponsibi- 
lity of imagination. The Impro- 
prieties of Fuseli and Rowlandson 
arc not covert and clinicaOIy pecu- 
liar. but are attached to large tend- 
encies In the art of their periods. 
Fuseli’s is the obscenity of the 
eighteenth century, wounding and 
demeaning ; his diaracters belong 
with the clnacal Celia or the dis- 
abled Uncle Toby or Belinda barter- 
ing her “ hairs less in sight ”. Their 
tableaux, self-admiring and unsrnn- 
tnneous, suggest a weirdly rational 
neoclassical sexuality. Though in- 
stinct is the enemy of reason, it 
parodies! ly adopts reason’s 
appearance, working through a 
cn mpu Isl ve concentrntio n of the 
mind and a penitential disciplining 
of the body. Sex is severely pre- 
meditated, nothing left to hedonistic 
chance or momentary whim : 
though Fuseli’s women are naked, 
their hair is always tightly braided. 
They never relinquish control, of 
themselves or of their victims. 
Rowlandson's, on the contrary, is 
romantic obscenity, delighting iu 
disorder and dishevclment, □ liber- 
tine proliffeity *af iniaglnatiah. 
Byron snld Dtfzi Juan could only 
have been written by one who had 
snatched sex in the most recondite 

K osltious and circumstances, and 
owlandson adds to tlie list in 
prints of couples taking their plea- 
sure In carriages, even on horse- 
hack. The critical weakness of The 
Erotic Arts, lu failing to connect 
sex with artistic styles, results iu a 
loose and sporadic gathering of 
cases which seem Isolated from one 
another and from the governing 
tendencies in art. Mr Webb has 
squandered tlie opnoriun'ty to re- 
write the hhtory of an artistic tradi- 
: tlon which, since the Renaissance, 
i has been dominated, perhaps even 
i determined by eroticism, John Buy- 
■ ley has said that It is “difficult to 
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iiiujjme litL- rut lire without love”; 
ii is ijvun more (liflkuii to im.iginu 
art without .sex. 

But ilie rehuom hvincun sex and 
love is one of ilia linol.’s blind 
spill*:, for its piiritnni .iu is coni, 
iwiuuilcd and pnn.ccu.il by its suiui- 
nicriality. lis very tiilu begs u 
question it ought in ask and 
answer: ilic question of the rela- 
tions between art and eioLicUm or 
pornography. Hut it can nut arbi- 
trate between art and pornography 
because it will not differentiate be- 
tween lave and sex, between the 
cerebral lyricism of the one and 
tlie detached physical comedy of 
the other. Tlie two may coincide 
hut need not do so: their spheres 
are separate. Rut sentimentality, 
into which both Christian morality 
and romantic philosophy have 
decayed, has convinced us that sex 
must be consecrated by love. We 
even talk of making love when we 
mean having sex. 

The ethical confusion extends 
Into aesthetics; sentimentally, Mr 
Webb exerts himself to find moral 
or aesthetic qualities to excuse 
'works he cannot simply admit to 
be pornographic, because that word 
remains fox him a dirty one. Wildo 


pointed out: "There is no such 
thing as a moral or an immoral 
book. Books are well written, or 
badly written. That is all.” Like- 
wise there is no such thing as porn- 
ography, only good orotic' art and 
bad erotic art. Courbet’s nudo per- 
sonifications of laziness and aeu- 
suality are no purer than Penthouse 
pinups: they arc only better 

painted. Hockney’s male models 
arc no less erotic than the Spertcrcu* 
motorcyclists lie admires; the dif- 
ference Is that Hockney paints with 
self-mocking wit, aware of the arti- 
fice and absurdity of sexual fan- 
tasy, not with the laborious insis- 
tence and humourless exaggeration 
of bad erotic art. It is no usa 
either to single out pornography by 
claiming that it depraves and cor- 
rupts, while art enhances life: 
good art is oven more efficaciously 
depraving and corrupting than bad 
art, because It penetrates the Intel- 
lect as well as agitating the 
nerves— think of tha suicides occa- 
sioned by Werther, the numberless 
acts of adultery or incest which 
have taken Wagner for their 
patron, or the collection of artists. 
From Nietzsche and Barr 6s to Law- 
rence, who seemed to lend intellec- 
tual respectability to fascism. 

The Erotic Arts begins with an 
account of Peter Webb’s persecu- 
tion by detectives and academic 
administrators and ends with a pos- 
ter advertising a dehate between 
him anti Lord Longford at Hornsey 
College of Art. On the poster, tha 
combatants look well matched, 
wearing identical pairs of specta- 
cles, though Mr Webb has radical 
whiskers instead of the ragged 
tufts of weed which sprout from 
Lord Longford's dome. Tha out- 
come of the debate is not dis- 
closed. For myself, I hope Mr 
Wobb won. After all, The Erotic 
Arts is less a study of art than a 
dramatization of the author’s per- 
sonal odyssey, and that is its saving 
grace— as criticism it is timid and 
inept, though it may yet prove to 
be sound politics. 


The LG. in Peking 

Letters of Robei-t Hart, Chinese Maritime Customs 1868-1907 

. Edited by John King Fairbanks 
Katherine Frost Bruner and Elizabeth 
‘ MacLeod Matheson 
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“Tbe private letters of. Robert Hart, Inspector General 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, to James 
Duncan Campbell, hla London reprMentative, are not 
only a source of Inform ados about the development of 
the Chinese Customs Service, but also A unique off ; the- 
record commentary on the political, economic, diplo- 
matic and social history of China during the last tlnra 
of the nineteenth -century and. the ' early years o* [the 
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twentieth, They are also a self-portrait of one of uie 
most able and influential adminrifcrator-stateamon oE 
tiio period.... / ^ 
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. . Harrs service to China began two yoars before the 
; American Civil War and ended threo years before the 

• outbreak of the Flwt World W«r. During this half 

■ century China emerged from her long isolation to. 

- , • ' foreign relations and’ began to take her place - as a ; 

• modern state. Hart was an acute/ and sympathetic wit* . 

■ ness oE this movement and, as his letter* amply show* ■ 
played fin important role in it.** . 

from the lntroducdoh hy L- K. Little, . . ' 

. . Inspector General , , Chinese Customs Service 29434950 ■ 
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A composer’s arcliive 


By Gtrisfop’ier Palmer 


KACilEL l.um: i 
Frederick Delius, 18G2-IP34 
A Catalogue of the Music Archive 
of tile l)eli iii Trusr, London 
1 82pp. Delius Trust, distributed by 
Uoost'y and Hawkes. £7.50. 

LIONEL CAR LEY ; 

Delius : The Paris Years 
96pp, Triad Press (22 Pheasants 
Way, Rickmans worth, Hertford- 
shire). £4.95. 


The recent revival of interest in 
Frederick Delius's life and work 
follows a period of eclipse seen per- 
haps as a necessary consequence of 
the dentil of Sir Thomas Beedia/n. 
too composer's finest interpreter and 
for many years v/mmJiy thu sole 


butes an appendix listing those 
manuscripts which remain at present 
untraced and whose suiVivul after 
two world wars is doubtful; and 
imhapplly these include such major 


gcr ; that Delius, when lie e.inie 
extract the music uf I (hill front 
lruig-riisciirduri opera ’ Margo-ta- 


been made in the fifteen years that 
have since elapsed {chiefly by way 
of gifts from Erie Fenby, the com- 
poser’s utminmmsK, from Augoner, 

the music publishers, and front pur- ... 

chases nt auction), mast of the scores' as' Amaluchiu, Sea Drift" A indicutedhi lliL'oi'ii'ViV.ir^iv.V-.'' ..r'l'in! Ilrn'l'iii 
material listed in Frederick Delius, Mass of Life, Paris, Brig# Mr, “ 

Mrs I .owe also li 


or now edition will k- 
way. 11 be soon t 

l.inncl Cariey \ s . 
i-yssor !ls m chivist t 0 ^ 
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inng-uisciirueu opera Maryji-la- Paris Year-! i< tT Pm 
Roirge, tleliherutely ignored iIkmIi'Ii*- it sheds iuo « n » 


v" Necessary truths of economics 

lux phases of Deli mV if “** ft " , . 

i hi- Paris Years is i',i„ m ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — startling lack of knowledge of work have asked i 


tiuns and ahei-ai ions hi: In.d By Frank Hahn 

1862-1934 was already assembled In Songs of Sunset and* The %nj; n } M!,LUl ‘ 1,,,v Slll, -'*l :iuc«'1 »* 

nun fni'iii n* ...... . 1 . . rr.' I. rr.-ir. tt .1 * 


one form or another when tlie trust the High Hills. However, the 
was first founded forty years ago. material that Mrs Lowe has lind it 
It is strange, rhen, that we have had Jn her power to catalogue fills 
to wait until now for Rachel Lowe’s forty-nine volumes, comprising 

catalogue. It is surely inconceiv- scores not only of published works 

able that we shall have to wait until but also of unpublished manuscripts 

forty years after Britten’s or Wal- both finished and unfinished. n . * , - 5l * ... U . lilu ., , . , ». JUHBV * 

tons death before being Issued with juvenilia, niano-reductions of full Tans hy Julius Ruths by no m rails hns long sltoS 

of their works, scores (hi tne hands of Ravel, Peter corresponds iit every rcsiim with 11 11 One of 

— _ . - . - *- • t iiiiipuscr Williiim * ■ 


and EDWARD J. 


(after Ihson). ami Him the maim 
script f twn-phmn urranj'i-nii'm of 

.Jilin Issilflrl nrirli illin?nHifl. ni<i n ri.ro rl.i of Inna nt full Pl> 

a complete catalogue iiwiiis . . IU „ M „ 

Yet Delius in his day was as pro- Warlock, Eric Fenby* ail'd ^others), tl,e Published version of liiu fuli 
nuiicnt a figure in English music as sketches for individual works, and scol '°- She is nor, however always 

mlscollanaous sketches and note- consistent in ibis: for instance wr 
When Delius died In 1934 both t®oks. Where move than one draft a / c told of Hiawatha's links with 
moving pictures and the grama- or version of any work exists Mrs the Florida Suita and Paris as well 

phone had become a mora-or-less Lowe has correlated them adroitly. 

integral part of everyday life. Yet and if- * * 

no one, it seems, thought to per- “am 

?...™ ,c ?. on records or ids gestation «uu unut at a song or j«h unpiiDiisiicd scores such ns 

Snkuntahi ami the Suita foi 


lias a pend rat ini' i'l iiMids--8caiiXij«!? ,e * MART,fi HOLLIS 

eye fur details of purely musical 1 11,1,1 I’ai i a.in— hi tlw^ NBLL : 
iiiterest~-u g ihui the r.eim of Oivr Painiiqi nnd hS Rational Economic Man 

tjio JUIls and t-urountu is lo he id Miiih-Ii, Min h.i, (iuu&ni n # 25 A Philosophical Crinque of Neo- 

in the liielodrumu Paa Vi title me ,r,,! ,,r ‘* *"ini' of din mo«t ■ Classical Economics 

Sns c ™ bMs ° univer5iw Press - 


startling lack of knowledge of work have asked us to approve of Joan 
over the past twenty-five years. To Robinson's view that post-war capi- 
glve just a single instance, there is talist success depends on huge 
no reference to the Core, a game- expenditure on armaments. First, 
theoretic idea which has been used that view has nothing to do with 
to make precise the sense in anything that is of concern in this 


]uaty M £6. 


filin’, 
1 1 oei 
us 
the 


economics i9, in 
Rational Economic Man, identified 
e element- 
often crit- 


ror many veins vmunjjv titu so/e °, n MgwcoiiH nn occa- Summer out of its parent A Poem 

of hi mniic f«5 * l Sll“L the Den £ Estival of of Life and Lore; the case of rlii> 

Thomas wlio oelsuadad DelhiJs the concluding perform- three different versions of Life's 

young English composers in favour Joo bed In t h is resDect? £ k!,“' Slfel. U k of . De i lus ? “aturity 


3 has correlated them adroitly, as wltlt Wagner's Siegfried Jr/ii//* Vm* , ,h 1 'j" , ' , ^ fi of Molard S*? 

it is particularly instiuctive, for but no such comments ore forth- Si £'.if ,llll,t, «SS ca i 

nple, to be able. to follow the coming on other potentially Interest- ?,,V V. f ’ 50 eWdeady * ma 

itioii and birth of A Song of nig impiibllslietl semes sndi iK Ilono f * W rt ' search «nwte * K- 


i , 'li r » Wl|l, en Molari a Neoclassical 
InsL Hamlet, a '* SltakeiEUnm. Rational Rcvnvmiii 

■r.iiiun ”, DeH lls trledtn "S 1 with the economics of th 
fclm in’s uucniioR, I ®ry te5rt - ^ *eory ie 
ili.li accurdiiio jo pi tf icleed, eg. by Janos Kqrnol, on_ the 
1 1 lieu nes of Molnrd SI. grounds that 


which neoclassical theory abstracts 
front economic power, a matter 
with which the two authors are 
concerned. On the other hand even 
the most absurd arguments are pre- 
sented in an engaging and lively 
manner. There Is so nice a mixture 
of alpha and gamma in this book 
that a general assessment is diffi- 
cult. 


book and secondly, authors so 
finicky and particular in matters Df 
correct argument would at least 
have paused over Germany and 
J apan, which must surely be 
notable exceptions. 

The attack on positivism consists 
in demonstrating that the distinc- 
tion between analytic and synthedc 
propositions cannot be sustained, 
that this distinction is vital for the 


KMi* fo] 


_ . n j: 

of zJie founding of a trust which 


me Jo:u» .Mori* lor . 

orcliusiru, mid oilier mu tin scripts not Although gCflffaBy ip en^ M u? 

1 cuddy accessible to the genei il ,l ° comempnr» s iA wt, 

reader. One would lmve appreciate 1,1 V M < ** " 

too some account of Delius’s orcluS lcv - 
^treatment pf Grieg’s NorwSn 


letters that comes a\\yo \n 
ley’s pages — he points out 
guiugly how, both in and • 


B c^al Procession Passfn u P" 1 '**• Delius always sought il Sis on°the grounds 

ever y. il25? 

ss&ss 


its procedure by logl 
deductions from axioms must 
make 

world or . .. „ , 

Martin Hollis and Edward Nell do 
not belong to this group of critics. 
One of. their primary objections to 
the theory la .that it claims to come 
up with falsifiable predictions, that 
is, that It lias been given a positi- 
vist justification. They object to 
' that positivism 

not 

grounds that the theory 


The single most striking feature and t hat he in any case 

of this philosophical investigation t<J violate his own precopts in 

into economics is that it has very d ea ii n g tlio problem of mdiic- 
little to do with economics (ana ^ on _ Their arguments will have to 

-i . . even less with rational man, who be j udged by expert philosophers, 

it remote from the real CO mes off very lightly). The rather but to B t h Q non-expert they carry 
ir indeed inapplicable to it. finB sustained criUque of poslti- conv i ct ion. The same judgment 

tt-mi j m«*ii **« empiricism and pragma^'*" A i-« 

te applied just as well to 
iodolo«y of the net 


visnt. empiricism and pragmatism 
con oe applied just as well to the 
methodology of me nature! 
sciences, as indeed to any otflier 
discipline. It is true that the 
authors have something to say on 
ceteris paribus, which Is trouble- 
some in a nnn-cxperimental science 
on trie Ril d really concerns statistical in- 
is axio- fcrcncc. But they Hie too inexperr 
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.. singularly hard to give a 
account of this book and even 
to be fair to it. The philoso- 
phical parts which range over 
alternative epistemologies ere pre- 
cise, sophisticated and dearly 
related to recent work. The eco- 
nomics is slapdash, with many mis- 
takes j it is not related precisely or 
convincingly to the piulosopnical 
argument, and succeeds in missing 
all the real objections to neoclassi- 
cal economics. lit also displays a 


applies to their critique of empiri- 
rism and pragmatism, except that 
perhaps Quine's views have not 
been treated as sympathetically 
and as carefully as they deserve. It 
does not seem helpful, for instance, 
to criticize the view that every 
statement is subject to revision by 
a method which supposes that 
every statement will in fact be 
revised. 

The authors then go on to pro- 
pose a rationalist theory of know- 
ledge. This is the claim that there 
are necessary truths which are not 
purely logical and real definitions 
which are neither arbitrary nor 
logical. Knowledge ' proceeds by 
way of sound _ theory. A sound 


vincing and Interesting if the 
illustrations had not come from 
economics, where a quite different 

ensu-rass*: s^-b-jx-* *-*>**& 

clear line from an abstract episte- ttue and it is used to genwate 
mological argument to application. projectlble generalizations , 
Without this preoccupation the dis- which means deducing them from 
cusslon on the testability, of the 
profit maximizing hypothesis would 
not have passed through tnedr 
more finely tuned philosophical 
critical faoultles. Nor would they 


a sound theory whose range oE 
application is known ”, A real def- 
inition “ captures the essence of 
the thing defined” and “a thing's 
essence is those properties without 
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very thoughtful paper. “Economic presidential address on the “Poll- 
Theory and Economic Growth", deal Economy of Change” 


By Hugh Macdonald '' 


K. J. W t ALEXANDER (Editor) : 
The Political Economy of Change 
J85pp, Oxford: Blackwell £6. 
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abstract ait-foims everywhere in C vi- was nl.su paradoxically the og<i 

for tiie first timo recognized '> 
tiiunretica] pnssiliJUiies of absi 
or abstract music. The desb 
distinguish between absolute >. 
proRramme music, which suryfri 
Mr Orrov’ri bnuk, sprang frofll 
polarization of ideas. Would in • 


which I would class as an attempt 
to introduce much-needed elements 
of intellectual hygiene into die 
practical advice by which 
economists often try to apply- their 
theories to actual problems. Graham 
Bannock, known not only as a con- 
sultant but also as the author. Inter 


which (lie thing could lint be thu 
thing it is Classical Marxian eco- 
nomics is an example of a necess- 
ary truth. It cantiai be said that 
the advocacy of these views is as 
persuasive or rigorous as is the 
critique of other views. Too fre- 
quently an argument stops before 
QED can properly be appended to 
it. But it is the economic fruits of 
rhe rationalist approach which are 
disappointing and meagre. 

Apparently the necessary truth 
of economics Is to be found in the 
conditions which are necessary for 
human survival and reproduction. 
This means that making economic 
propositions one must essentially 
Include production. Production pro- 
ceeds by using inputs to obtain 
outputs. If tliero is only one way 
known of producing and if a fixed 
list of goods is to be produced, one 
can write down accounting Identi- 
ties between the costs of inputs 
and the value of outputs and 
obtain exchange ratios. All these 
manipulations are necessarily true 
but, alas, also quite useless. 1 do 
not mean that they do not lead to 
predictions — tlie authors have 
given reasons to think that this is 
not the right criterion. I moan that 
the banality they embody loads to 
no understanding, let alone expla- 
nation or " projectlble generaliza- 
tions " about, say, the capitalist 
economy. If that Is where necess- 
ary truths lead us give me some 
contingent ones. 

The necessary truths of econom- 
ics which ore here embodied in a 
child's version of Sraffa (with a 
bow in tlie direction of double- 
switching) are embellished with 
the usual claim about distribution 
of the surplus not being amenable 
to quite ordinary analysis. However, 
had the authors been able to bring 
tiie same kind of intellectual mus- 
cle and technical knowledge to 
bear on the economics as they do 
on the philosophy they would nave 
had no difficulty in showing that 
their little reproduction schema 
and distributive arguments era 
very special instances of a famous 
neoclassical result owed to Samuel, 
son. (The non-substitution theorem 
is not mentioned in the book.) This 
result in turn is a special case of 
general neoclassical theory. How 
the philosopher could have enjoyed 
demonstrating, this equivalence 
result. 

Before one 1 reaches this final 
denouement there ore many ip- 
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firmly forward in a modest volumo 
which reminds us of the sovora lack 
u c ? uate Ht® future on a subject 
vdiich is not marginal in tlie history 
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The Political Economy of Change 
is the seventh In the series with 
which the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science and 
.Basil. Blackwell have put economists 
(and many non-economists) in their 
. debt. The attempt to group the dlf- — vc - _ . _ 

ferent papers read at the annual ' i“S*e economic system .and 
meetings of the economics section — Sadlei in writing briefly 

— a — —u— interestingly — on "Growth — 

Pollution ”, uses Leonti ef-tvpa input 


ments into the criteria for manag* 
and Peter 
but 


admit to on admiration for* p£, E^ ry ’ everything before that 
pamme music has long been to S h oasoucially tentative and 
S!j5.to unbelieving snfggSfroS. im “ atUf0 ‘ , „ 

nrL«^" Se ’ b«fle between fi f r ea ^f. Programme music 

programme end absolute music . «^ ng cultivated ”, of it beina 
(however ridiculous such a com ?ot_ opera anS 


describing, often in 
few tvords, 
so that 

penotiat 

he does, curiously, allow \& 
that an Ives ami Bloch. El«* 


cognate ones — around a common 
theme and then , to publish them as 
> * symposium must, once again, be 
id a success. By dint of sub- 

y grouping.— into four sections 

(Jie cohesion which otherwise 
ju. ■ would be almost Impossible to 
w- largely brought 


This 

is a broadly' based discussion in 
which Interregional comparisons, 
over a series of post-war years, of 
unemployment and migration, with 
special reference to Scotland, pro- 
vide the raw material for a truly 
politico-economic analysis. The nn „ ama „^ 

niir-Ttnr rishtlv aDDeals for a conver* denouement tnej’L . L . 

doT 8 B°u f t SallSli 
back How toSurvive the Slump, which was Humes c^trmconcero^ as ^ r6ady ll0ted comes oK jlghtly. 

writes on “Technology and the with that In wealth, wmci^ vnw ^ knowIng ^ ^ on Rochas- 
p'%£ WS fished conu^ to^ 

SSHsrFStWS tit-ra* treat 
axtfaMssa ~ 

Sea oil offers more than the pros- the hoving of preferences I§ net a 
poet of escaping from the burden 
on the British balance of payments 
of a quintupling of the price of oil, 
namely, « a possible escape from tho 
depressing economic record or 
Scotland over die last half fen- 
David Simpson adopts a 


and output analysis to Indicate how 
production processes might be re- 
arranged in order, at one mid the 
same time, to take maximum ad- 
vantage from- growth and to make 
the right environmental choices 

Tbe second 


tury' 


frontntion mayTtem °£ l \r' ciatario' gTven'a iZa» up S* anu *£ ,s t0 “ close to being a cat# 
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— universities) and one 

topics pdrtalnlhg to .economic, and practical man, R. Scholdy, the chief 
indeed political and administrative, executive of the British Steel Cor- 
change In Scotland. Of the other poration. J. E. T. Eld ridge discusses 
groups, the first and second, “ Con. the sociological aspects of change, 
apts and Methods “ and' • Change In this short paper, a foretaste of 
tjPractice" respectively show tne a larger work, he can only lightly 
closest affinity ; while the final, ■ touch upon this vast theme, but he 


necessary truth. They simply miss 
all the damaging points which 
could be made against rational eco- 
nomic man. On profit maximization 
they produce a great deal of -mysti- 
fication, ore loose in applying their 
strictures on positivism and should 
Marshall. If one. pound 


- j j , j hroaaer c&iiv&s ■ m .cu consult Marshall. IE PJ®. » - , 

d section, entitled economic growth of exchanges against one dollar and 

Practice” brings to-, gjggj* g* th early eighteenth one dollar against one mark and 
SSS tTSw ^ present, dly, con- one mark- .against two pounds tha 
trasting theory and experience. Ha 
ends on a hopeful note: the change 
in terms of trade in favour oi 
primary products should con ^ 
fpecial benefits on a region weH- 
endowed with natural resources— 
oil among them 


neoclassical economist says that 
this state of affairs cannot last. 
The profit-seeking arbitrageur will 
see to. that, and the neoclass ictd- 
economist Is right without Certeris 
paribus problems. . Similarly, when 
.they ■ reproduce - a , diagram from 
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engendered, pro not consid^J Thft wnllima on the experience . not, only ^ ^/Kmoariaoh of a possible deve- treatment of Keynes 


time, they should . read aomethlng 
bf later vintage before taking nep- 
taak. As for their 


k tho, intimate bond n, 
expressive Instrumental mi® 
the one hand and opera, 
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Hand towards a state And yet in some ways this is a 
.... . ^ 1^.. - A f affairs not dissimilar to that of hook to read, and for. two reasons. 

has : an important .poamve v ^ 0 f Alberta, opens up interest- ittertalnly economtsia have ■ been 
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i^ose who have not read some S of change, pot only as a , fir eflgh t., ■ J. n W B dv said tlie two arid Rational Economic fdim should 

Vocal and programme m«J*f rtcent books and know him only , ing” device but also to Prevapt As I taj Rfictionai-e sbm& nJake .them think again. Secondly, 
clearly obverse to one «^ ;. ® s . “ apparently intransigent up. disputes from. arising or escalating. f thi' #e pmierid ' frame-' neoclassical economic .theory, white 

that one is not easily breaMlJjJ, holder of the virtues of the free Harry Towhsehd. is concerned to what 0^® the generai tTame of solria help ' in 

1 nt ffl 1 l ^ Q others In other ' . market, may not too readily illuminate ^e dlfficultr elati^hip ^rfci.aI*pu^botiiNI«. a explanation and understanding, Is 

that i Wfl 8” er I» the most important :t "Sodate with him. It is not possible,’ between big business end big sdence The Ma 1 of 1 WeiS’s “The- & considerable trouble. In a sense 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF ATLANTIS 

by Charles Berlitz 

As author of The Benin (tin 
1 'riangk bf which over 375,000 
copies arc In print in British 
editions alone, Charles Berlitz 
has captured the Imagination of a 
whole new reading public with, 
his compulsively gripping way of 
unr&velUng unsolved mysteries. 

Now he turns Iub attention to a 
mystery that has fascinated 
millions of people for centuries 
. . 1 Atlantis. At once a survey 
of nil the information available 
and an investigation Into the 
mysterious, it Is certain to be a 
bestseller. 

285 6221 x o February 12th 
£3.50 228 pages illustrated 

MYSTERIES 

FROM 

FORGOTTEN 

WORLDS 

by Charles Berlitz 

Tho reissue oFan<*vcr popular 
book that turns on end man** 
view of his remote past, written 
by the author of The Bermuda 
Triangle. 

285 62062 a February 12th 
£3.50 225 pages Illustrated 

FUTURE 

WITHOUT 

SHOCK 

by Louis B. Lundborg 

"Written by a man who rose to be 
chairman of theBoard of tho 
Bank of Ain erica, this is an 
illuminating attempt to Interpret 
the vast social changes taking 
place today, and offers practical 
suggestions for under standing 
how to deal with, a continually 

decelerating paceof life, 

285 62220 X February 12th. 
£ 3 . 50 . 150 pages 
Published by Brolga Books ana 

distributed by Souvenir Press 

Not available for Australia or 
Ne^o Zealand 

LIFE: THE 

UNFINISHED 

EXPERIMENT 

by $. E. Luria 

Written by the Nob ei 
Prize winning biologist, this Is ft 
clearly written explanation of tho 
basic Acta of molecular biology 
and genetics, and ft discussion of 
the highly controversial subject of 
genetic engineering, and its 
implications for medicine, 
psychology and society. 

.285 64804 7 Hardcover £3.50 
285 64805 2 Paperback £2,25 
February 26 th 176 pagea 

THE HISTORY OF 
CHILDHOOD 

The Evolution of : 
Parent-Child 
Relationships as a 
Factor in History 

Edited by Lloyd 

deMause ■ ■ , 

A brilliant and pioneering book 
by a group often historians 
working under the auspices of the 
Association for Applied 
. ^Psychoanalysis, thisisa, 
revolutionary new approach to 
histoty, 

> e Arv extremely Important 
-'contribution to theknowfedg^af 
jnSti ' Brick Promt, 

285,, 64806 3 Hardcover £ 5 - 0 © 
285 564807 r Paperback' £3,00 
ffebruary 26th 464 pages; 

! Souvenir Press 
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TSteltJ of 
Easier bland 

Thor Heyerdahl 
This lavishly illustrated 
volume records. In. photo- 
graphs, line drawings, and 
an extensive text, the full 
story of Thor Heyerdahl’s 
Easter Island explorations. 
He narrates in detail his 
dramatic discoveries on the 
island and reveals the 
startling conclusions he 
was able to draw from his 
findings. ' ; 

The book is not only a 
narrative of discovery and 
adventure, but a masteriy 
work of archaeological 
research and historical re- 
construction. With 336 
pages of photographs, 1 6 
in full colour, and its 
worldwide museum survey 
of Easter Island art it 
represents a thorough 
guide to the art traditions 
of Easter, Island. 

11x8£iris, ' 

684 pages including 335 
pages of photographs, in- 
cluding 1 6 in colour. 

ISBN 004 390005 4 £21 .00 


IMdomide: 
My tight 

David Mason 
David' Mason's own story 
of his fight to secure just . 
/ compensation for his 
'■ daughter Louisb arid , the . 
other Thalidomide victims. . 
■a book so crisp one Hardly j I 
notices the. passing the - 
: years] . .. 

The Northern Echo 

£3-95 


Bunyan’s progress 


of u new country outgrowfe. , 
myths, in t in i 


years among lovers ui 
Britten's music, though Its position 
In Auden’s canon has not given 
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By Christopher Ricks 

herself at all with willing rn extend in herself tor 
ih or substance of himself) a thorny ur consideration 
which is denied to llinsc to whom 


rise to the same in teres t. N o w, at | S “T splendidly ojen «d accessible TSS PTPM wIw « 
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fluent ana highly enjoyable, though and BBC productions, which we do words lie wanted for Ills unum u seven iixc-lu-uds and a Hjveu to review such a no 

Stephen Murray’s declamation of not hear at all. Our Hunting works. Auden, in turn, found lit plug ”) were just iho braadfo Jennifer Platt’s Realities of 

Bunyan’s sententious speeches Fathers (topped and tailed by two Stravinsky a composer w in curated shapes Auden n eNt^r ase . ar f h I s t0 e **§®*®, 1£t, ) at 

seemed to catch the wrong tone of Auden’s most powerful pieces), relished his particular tangential bring America from a 1,1 the sociology of the 

among the several sons of know- On This island. Ballad, of Heroes, way with drama. Ileiw. m judge li/utmn to the tmr/d’s o£ sociology. Our echo* 
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KI Vn!w! w Conlr ihiio-niiftnc nf c„r5fll Rpcpirph the sorioiogicnl processes which which is denied to llinsc to whom 

u t i, In l!§„ ^Pmn?ri.-n°i Cia iriidv ea ^ Lf n r : t i K i. ore here processed- Her judgment site is cool. By various complicated 

the llUC brondcuf" SlU “ y o£ " nUb ' 1 is that the point of any ocher pro- stratagems and withholdings, Mrs 

it between the acii r 0CialOB S,S . ceclure could only have been “to Platt conceals the identity of her 

mi my i ho logics oi \J23pp. Sussex University Press. £6. judge the intellectual success of subjects ; she gives good grounds 

m ' 1 ’ based up t)n the works, in order to relate this for doing so (for instance, ‘‘that 

iso exploits have to the manner in which they had immediate colleagues might be able 

*«> Paul, iho iuniboriit wax more thnu a Joke when T. S. been done, and to devise an ncccp- tu identify each other, and thus 
missal dimensions pSpliot said, thirty-three years ago, table criterion of success that learn things that they would not 
his stride's a histori; Already we need another science, represented more than personal have snid to each others' faces”), 
Mrs to he exacfiJ 10 science of the Behaviour of judgment would be a task of enor- but these are exactly the grounds 
tl counsellor BaU Sociologists”. Now that the socio- mous difficulty”. (“More than per- which would be given l>y-— but not 

cow (“From hn. & ogy of sociology is afoot, there sonal judgment" would, within a received from— those subjects of 

tin lug to lutL/Wa. * Mil be no end of beckoning vistas: different conception of the nature her sociologists’ researches whom 

.‘-lii'uiCc niid 7 ■ £®hveu to review such a hook as of judgment and of the personal, she finds loo touchy about confiden- 


plug”) were just iho braariio Jennifer Platt’s Realities of Social be thought to mean “less than 

S orated shapes Auden nc,Z*Jr* lasearcl1 is t0 t,lfl t is the personal judgment”.) And again, 

ring America from a B £Sr ed .^rord, in the sociology of the socio- Mrs Platt is aware that prejudice 
lizutinn to the world's o£ sociology. Our echoes roll or biaxisa crucial matter for 
Itiul technoLiucv , n.« u '“Wopt soul to soul, and grow for sociology. But being aware, and 
Paul Hiiiivtin * l?'«» 'and -for ever; or, little fleas even concdendouA is not the same 

tu mu 1 1 cc ?it u r v ’ s f cwb meta-fleaa upon'their. backs to .as being vigilant, and Realities of 

tttntii ccimuy s lowoentgn UR them. Social Research strikes me as 

In ino oporottn, Paul is .... ... , . . . fraught with biases, some inritfen- 

seated alongside quite orda A detailed empirical mvestiga- |u j U1M | some at t h e heart of its 


f among the .several sons oi know- On This Island, Ballad of Heroes, way with drama, lleiy/c, in judge 
1 iiigiicss which Auden worked into and one or two songs including Jroin the tucr tlmr Iil* icliout about 
/the text, ft’s interesting ij read in “Fish in the Unruffled Lakes”, half the published text <it The Jins- 
f Eric Welter White’s revised Banja- After Bunuan, there is the jewel of sands, was unable to cope with 
1 min Britten, his Life and Operas the collaboration, Hymn to St Auden In Stravinsky’s manner. For 
that tiie operetta was subjected to Cecilia, two carols, and a setting of all Auden's stipulations about tho 
so many changes and revisions dur- some stanzas from Auden’s poem humble status of the poet when 
ing its brief run at Columbia of the 1930s, K 0ut on the lawn, I working with the composer, his 
University in 1941, that no dofini- lie in bed” in the Spring Symr practice has been as selt-indulgent 
live version could oe said to exist, phony -of 1949. • as that of any other writer. If For 

Both the BBC broadcast and One must distinguish between the Time Being was really Intended 
Fabers published text (39pp. Paper- collaboration and the setting 'of as an oratorio text for Britten, one 
back, aOp) seem definitive enough, poems already in existence in their can only wonder at Auden's notion 
and, as far as my memory goes, own right. If one does Bunmn of appropriateness. Auden is tho 
agree on 


be thought to mean “less than tiality and anonymity. The animus 
personal judgment".) And again, which underlies a remark like 
Mrs Platt is aware that prejudice “there was great anxiety that no 
or bias' is , a crucial matter for individual or organization should 
sociology.' But being aware, and be identifiable in the report” be- 
aven conscientious, is not the same comos open in a sentence like this t 
as being vigilant, and Realities of This moans that pre-censorship 

Social Research strikes me as has to be exercised to avert pos* 

fraught with biases, some indden- sible objections, even if the 

ml and some at the heart of its research procedure might - seem 

enterprise. quite innocuous to any profes- 

To start with smallish things : slonnlly competent person ; con- 

though i here may be sonic benefits sequently certain questions _ aro 

to be gained from confidunt qunnti- I 1 *} 1 , askod, exceptional emphasis is 

f [cation, and sociology must by its f 0 ** t ,c preservation of confi* 

nature make the most of them. dentinlity and anonymity, and so 

uilini- lull- mi Innnnnsi tn nrnfefiiilnnnl on. 


seiltCd alongside quite orda A oemneu eiupn imw 
typos, tho loggers, the cooks, t^<m ^ tlie nature of tho process ot 
to glvo the operetta a few i«tflolng social research, its causes and 
voices, two camp cats and t enfj® consequences : since Mm Plntt 
dog. Tho only other female i 1 * cIded t?. divorce such doing from 
role is Paul’s daughter Tiny, ifij consider at loti o wh«t was 
are .inuing role, for yaan, S« L 


and old 


fraught with biases, some indden- 
ml und some at the heart of its 
enter prise. 

To sturt with smallish things : 
though there may be some benefits 
to bo gained from confidunt quanti- 
fication, and sociology must by its 
nature make the most of them, 


Anyone who supposes ilmi in site 
intellectual warfare of •>ociology 
there are only Four Column* might 
like m study Mrs Platt’s rather 
sc-renc account of bow Denis mid 
his senior were at odds. “ Denis 
was of left-wing views, and the 
research findings seemed to run 
counter to left-wing beliefs." 
Seemed ? If they bud only seemed, 
Denis would not have found them 
incredible. But then this particular 
party nr is is now so familiar us to 
be tedious and not worth attending 
to, apparently. 

“It will surprise nobody that nil 
the political views mentioned were 
left wing ; the reasons for this 
have , been discussed by various 
writers and will not bo pursued 
i here,” 

What will, hotvavdt-, surprise 
some people Is that sociologists are 
so surprlsedJy Indignant at any prin- 
cipled distrust or sociology. Mrs 


scree 'on all eTS/X T d °“ T'T ^ “ "j! «5S iSta SS' Sdl SraS^nSvB But why ,l.o,,ld „e seesp,. with- 

dCrir‘tte^™ rke t d S <1, n uire ?° re!ali0 ' ,a ' ,ip tav«" 1 ’p2« »"3 w»>-id ceruiniy p„ t JSS text- SS 

during the last of the Narrator’s composer, since it shows the manusthal), but only The Rake’s Other titan the narrator In ibeC5,’„i, C maiUfaEaa M SS researches, that what Is for Mrs 

libretto's tide naee catfho JSt tSSTSLJ! JlZu'SSJE* uSl SnfK,ff“ ld b ° “ 1W ‘ l porfeCt ¥ VEmV abstract; for mating the TlS and Personnel W-g fa&LEL£* & X EE 
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librettos tide page calls the work second, which would probably have dollaborntlon. 

Britten s opus 17, which number It stood between Britten and die Paul Banyan is Auden’s parable 


L jp*»*** ( 


appearance 


cratlc. Anyone familiar with Offering sociologists. Bent upon 
preoccupations will not be »i auen Individuals who were bent 


*•. — 





iMaatoX 
^consistency 
\ texture 


prised to luarn that the chldtpon fifty-five projects, Mrs Platt, initial estimates 

max of the first act concerns Until corrugated concern, appraises tingencies. ( 

tho roplacomciit of the camp trim pressures of research grants Research Methc 

whoso only dishes aro soup Bid timetables ; of university tlons , Revised 

beans, by a stranger, Slim, wnoc-ganizadon (and “university- tion, Methuen, 

cook flapjacks, cookies and staged Invisible colleges ”, whatever Appendix A.) 

Such a benefactor, in Audrey may be) ; of non-university it is a short step 
view, is ontitlcd to the liund cuttings ; of team organization; of this to conceiving 
boss’s daughter. ‘search careers and career struc- n grand total i 

All the Jngredlenis of Bu<nre ; of private lives upon ilio pro- •* o fte project in 


suggest as a rule of thumb that A similar indiscriminate discnm- 
50% or more should be added to ination is at work when it is a 
initial estimates to allow for con- matter of the receiving end of the 
tingencies. (B. Selltia et el, word "objective”. Like her fellow 


Research Methods in Social Rela- sociologists, Mrs Platt is at ease 
tlons. Revised One-Volume Edl- with the word when It issues from 
tion, Methuen, 1971, p. 503, sociological lips. "We did this 
Appendix A.) report quite objectively”, saysa 

T f „ ,j. nrh c^vn from sociologist in protest against his 

this to conceiving of information as ^ eeD subverted ; and 


m v 

nl-fl toxluro 


M*”- aild of tlie molccts u » p ” l»*i- 250 items of information on each 
lives. Mrs Platt believes that D f 15,000 cases 1” Perhaps it was a 
comedy choruses, snni;<lf|q»r£tto 4tory it, mostly a grim one; so Joycean subconscious - which 
stiiiiziis, CilliL-rr and Sn&> L but foc different reasons. . created tho footnote which refers 

numbers, or.ieul.tr prose In J*T. B. feliot explained himself: to a book called The Swnmetrical 

mil period, lung- lined poeirj ! Already we need another science. Family. 

miiuheVxti r Aieiiuil ir i S iiii ' 1 •nSV^ 0 Sc % lca o£ tha Behaviour o^ Then there is the case of the 
Lmutu hnitA i « , rlmsfbrl® 01 ^ 010 ^ 1 * 11 ' I mean that, the gander’s sauce. Mrs Platt, though 

M .V u !»V! | tha sociologist ceases to judicious about it, Is alert to the 

» f S ! >n 5 S ,. Un ii2 con . fin e . hJm*U ^ description possibility of “sex discrimination", 

n m fif i from the Collefcyjthin ■ his own terms, and to which gathers ground later os 

r» nU, |iYl~ 11 » u N‘!J lh goffering dispassionate predictions "sexist discrimination”. But is she 


w '* ua h olfactory, gustatory 
nnd tactile senses , in operation am 

TjflU'L U f m . «/ tho Ulus - , . 

(lations ^rropi Food Technology 
1980s, a symposium organ- • . 
Entst .Chain, S. A, 


London, 6 Carltoti House Terrace, 
London SW1Y SAG. €4.50 for U.K. 
uddressas. €4.65 for overseas 
addresses). Tha topics covered 
range from “ Freezing and freeze- 
drying* to - ” The \ aguacdhiiral 


R n5! •?* A, Spicer. . ,. revolution” V this. vOrdcUlar pic- 
yxopp. the Royal Society of V,,.- lure accompanies Von Sydou/s 

A la carte • X 

„ * ■ 77 111 ” j jiot atrOodle ?). Count Paul Strogan- 


n tr arid total of tiny tottings: Mr8 «■*» has no qualms about the 
“One project managed to collect word when It Is hers (“an objeo- 
250 items of information on each tiva lack of career opportunities ”). 
of 15,000 cases 1” Perhaps H was a gf 'SS 

Joycean subconscious - whlch T^ ^? 1 ^* j?/ 

created tho footnote which refers J 

u, . b° ofc died n. MM ste 

ranuly. how often it was reported that 

Then there is the case of the whan there was an objection to tha 

J ander’s sauce. Mrs Platt, though content of a research report It took 
udicioua about it, Is alert to the the form of a demand for greater 
possibility of “sex discrimination’, * objectivity “The pressures for 
which gathers ground later as ’objectivity* normally seem to 
" sexist discrimination . But is she imply simply leaving out all tha 


Two headmasters objected to 
sociomctric tests on semi- ethical 
grounds. In one ense it wns pro- 
posed to do them on tho 
children, and the objection was 
thnt 

“...I was a bloody fascist^ 
they wore spending all tills 
time teaching tho children tho 
Christian virtues o£ love thy 
neighbour, etc” s 
in tho other case it wb 9 proposed 
to do them on the teachers and 
the head turned it down-bocause 
he said be knew the staff would 
object, 

“because it involved one 
member of the staff rating 
another, because there were 

S uestlons not just about liking 
ut about tilings like who 
would you go to tor advice and 
therefore it would be treated 
as a breach of professional 
ethics 

(My impression Is that school- 
teachers in general are peculiarly 
sensitive subjects of social 
research ; the reasons might 
repay investigation.) 

This seems to me a succession of 
ways of being blank. We are by 
mere, say-so to ‘believe, first, that 


Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 


A Comprehensive 
Bibliography 


Tom Dunne 


Tills bibliography, mcitc comprcliciibivc 
than any hitherto published, nils .1 
rccogui/cd gap in the bibliagwphy of 
English literature. It provides a complete 
list of all Hopkins’s writings, including 
much new material, with lull 
bibliographical descriptions of primary 
works. Tlieru is an analytical index, and 
the entries, nearly 3,400 in all, arc 
annotated throughout, lllustmad £17-50 


Tradition and 
Experiment in 
Wordsworth's | 
Lyrical Ballads ^ 
( 1798 ) 


Mary Jacobus 


The Lyrical Baliadt constitute 
Wordsworth’s most important assertion 
of literary identity. In this boob his 


the objection did not amount to 
the ethical. Secondly, to behove that 
die objection to these (altogether 
.unspecified) “ socio metric tests” 
on tha children could reasonably 


.unspecified) “sociometric tests” 


l,,u liiiv/iiru in Mty „Wfqf the results of two or more alert to the Implication of speaking sociology and publishing nothing 

J , hn . raSEJ® J“ uU s . l \ JJW t’Wtemarive procedures, the as she does about the preservation but a list of facts.” The point is 

« 1 imer n ? ■ ■' . UV ^ «he y*'*®’, ■J'Wment be betrays • any emo- of anonymity by name-changing ? not tliat the word never masquor- 

■*fl»>rf C /»ejn? Or Vnn tSSJSfi? n<r ’ -S. *'« 0, | u j' l,ntL ‘ 1 , ^^[tiotial interest in What has .hap- “ On several occasions I had to ades • for rhetorical purposes, but 

ffbi l*h r E" wn ii if °I)| nT‘‘°th, 1 mi / t ?”' 1 ^ tlu * ><*jMiad-:or in what will happen, decide not to change a male to a whether non-sociologists have a 

nrtlaniie nti^o efinnrll •!!!!** ft Ull !p f u , 0, ,s ? 'cin|’crcde B lements too personal to be part female because, had I done so. tha monopoly of the masquerading. 

°nf n fnVH 21 « “l.djfting work it nccepis Amtjof the science” ,come Into behaviour reported might . have Without our being given any spccl- 

mnK J ju«im L® with Rroco and imuginHiioiii AM^jlayi they appear to us, when been construed as typically fic details, why should we agree to 

« m0 L * cn * * uc£ Britten Iigd been in the SiigaL disagree, as prejudice, and feminine, and therefore explicable think ill of those impugned? I am 

oral quality pi opertias . less than three years when *6^n^ve agree, as wisdom. by die sex of the person.” The objective j they are ^objective ”, 

planned the operetta. Their Eop^^bW'fcourse, that Mrs Platt is implication is dial there is no such 01— even worse — “they wished to 

ect spelling as “the French way”, unofficial attitude did not P*mwore of the problems raised by thing as the construing of beha- appear objective”. Ana as to facts, 
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University ; Erassi* ;Stn»gon(i»)off. At what stage, in 


p 5: .. ««««'». Of more gen- H nd Britten ligtl been in the ! 

Von Sydou/s eral quality properties » less than three years when 

. planned the operetta. Their Ei 

analogy, she rect spelling as “ the French way ” unofficial attitude did not | 
but then why -other linguistic novelties and 110 f ritlcs - Hut, if they 
Paul, Strogan* hybrids include " grilled Kosher draught to be patronizing, the; 
grave. to- hear doge”, “ Kessler Rippclien mlt bur- - Put in a few home truths, ) 
undergoing . a gundied red cabbage ”, •* hot sweet- years later, remuin tho 
- jn several saur slaw", and- — very refined, very memorable lines in the work: 
- w “ § ay ’ th ^l last N from Fritzel’s— Some think they're strong, 
hat stage, in creamed emlnced breast of think they’re sa 

® re » aoes L . a- capoa”, One suspects tnat the food Like butterflies they’re 1 


hW^Ov personal ; she is careful to vi °ur as typically masculine; and . can 
. ihejB^hota some things as subjectivl- what could be more casually sexist the 


masculine ; and . can Mrs Platt really believe that 


nature of integri 


such that 


they’re 

they’re 


Michael G* Lerner , ; « •■£L1? ttp * ht ^ o£ , Foreign , TiFma in .ortho^o 

- tiIL • V > J - Z ' j L. S h WiV •%taurarit btenus >'■ by -wrong ; 

This vivid, and readable;. J?.^W; Teiiw. she looked at 
'■■■ biography. Includds;-. a 1 /- ^ • 


<i,«ni S ok? * Vichy some la town whore they spell -smUrgde 
simply, she referq to the cor> bord properly. 5 


« for lt L * t,: } e oft o* America can break your heart 
Scandinavian place You don’t know all, sir, y» 


■ N| I Ml 

Peter Pra! 


: w iw uu- ^ maue ■ or; *:«Han l c ^ culinary. Ian- I afthvAwri upper laydrs- almost obscuro those our resnonse to the ima&t; 1 

Sowor Is diminished by. tbe.J> 

fopld , . J forttQftytg:, .1 tortile and lt ^ the.eutitoht Saturdays’^widi ^6° grev^lnd pr05ent ^ d tfocumdnts 

appeal, to rn .mtafffgeng ■. . - 'MtuS wSSva SlfcJF'wUvn 

■ nnn-infinmli<t tAfiHor rinri- \ the. restauriffiurt: .lutfateT tf nnmi Phillips. 'The number /oLlds works- Moi'e Uterallv: □ sjhlhty as tho ■ randomly oboso 


• non-SpecfaJist ■ t&ader, ana- 
riot simply- to an academic 
audience,,. recommended :. ' 
; particularly for the attempt 
which it makes to situate' 
the writer in his age . •; ‘ :/; ; 

.-The TimGs'ihligber 
. ■ EddcationiSupplement 
,£7-50 • 


the., pestaqr: 


gonorally, 

aocumOttts 


5h« rl B :«•' SBrS? wSa m l xed w *30*2 

necefr ■: ^he^ Iwt&O? n aim in n w *•' randomly ch0 ^, 

**, «^elr ,si?ale tod turned “ K ?’ d^mem object: . JJ-S 

id?<cto5ott‘ toOod:' at* »)oat. impressive;^ . ?helr stencil]lTig-.ho]dIv arrow K . ffi® art i? t £or l ls virtues butt** 
hrtrn'o- .ism , careful . fixecutidn and clear raidin' ' in™w< ^ , across » «y, the blame him for its defects. • 


IS «; . Tfc ar. i 
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comments 


m* 


Mr Phillips also “Hina'S 
pages , removed front a ,n 
pt an obscure Vic ^5“ 3 
by isolatlna words or 


liant' y toleiy. 


Goorgo 
Allen & Uhyviri 


she brings Mr 
kitchdn-Fronci: 
bouquatidya. i 
darings toe, 

‘ ritinttallord , i 
. example, an o'. 


. 'm--' ; by. . isolating . words or 

i tnw There are 'attractions In' mukinir °* words and paibno* ”5^ 
- . the , label piwt of So Tm«S“8 ^ with Images , - and 
ng-afr describes. Otie Is the • w * 1,c * 1 isoinetimes . I.HusjriMS 

. Mr visual , Interest of resulting “haiku”, 

-ja -Wtor, .SST Mr pi1fflE*52i ^ 


. . . .‘And she offers professional than to assume that ode sex con- all It needs for its maintenance is 

years lator. remuin clio bounds for defining success, In riuually finds itself typed and the the rlgbt standard policy?' “ One 
memorable lines in iho work: ilpUcqfe, as completing * the other never does ? established unit liaa a standard 

Some think they'ro strong, ^ C0 TJ , ^ e ^PK Jt on time, Again, the whole question of Policy on this that _ enabled It to 

think they’re sa^hd gOLting it published^ thereby anonymity shows the sociologist as maintain Its integrity." Any objec- 

— — - — 1 tlnn from a sponsor 1 on the Iin6s of 

-. : • , “You can't publish that” was met 

EL . .T*- ^ • fact ? If so, would you please spec- 

fF ' Two new books by Richard Gobb: rf 

TOUR DE FRANCE & egidfmatelv 

t; iT .. ’ '* ’ -,;.V , IS u* to be-, protested- - against, which 

ft . •: A SENSE OE PUACE ,".a£' 

■ :a£: 

^‘^Hoavv FitoSS •• -3S- be .We of haring maintained his 

m -* Fre ^ ^vlng historian. Many Integrity provided, he made no. 

£ : flnd it hattd to accept . that an ' ■ errors of- fact. But onCe ; agal* tho 

rn ' • 5EJI ™ hi}£ m i£ v ? aoknet,hin * to teach them about / <m; qssuinptloh. Ip that the qhly threats 
'■nS.JSb!! 1 ■^ I *f am oze meat 'tan only.be fuHV tospriologlsts’ fotoarity come from 

r, l ; j tfld by those who have dsrW dcqaalntaOce jritii . outsider whet might often, he a 

ti --,^ Q j a _^ mdnt P?. Self-assured- face of .the-' Freticb '.. reasonable procedure (though not 

. !®cademtoestablisininent; but it oan< jijst be rfelised In the <0 ; reasonably :1a standard ’policy"), 
«... oemused phrase d£ thd Freii<;h new8PBpar which a few .>*- -i. in thevfaee of Improper pressures: 
years ago brought, tofts reader s’ nqnce the existence, of ^ - froth pponBors tj .wiu constitute the 
t. ..: an. amqnng new phqnomfeaon, Mftotoflrtt Cobb.’ • . - > S9G* • opposite ' of a . -resistance to hh- 


p!f'" ’ Two new books 6y Richard Gobb : 

R- : , TOUR DE FRANCE & ■ 

|J-' A SENSE of; p£ace .: 

t. ' n J ay ^ el Proud that an English ^cholqr, Richard 
s'--*-' .h-®*™. ®° n « more to. exploit the records of revolu- 
than any otoer living historian. ^ Many 

- : l historians _ still Hnd it ha^d to accept that an 

1 1 ‘^man should have sothething to touch tiiem about 

their own history. .Their amazement 1 tan only.be fully 1 

- appreciated by those who have iHr^ct toqualntahce yritli 
Ii’’.-,- ^ o adamantine and ae1£-aissured~face of .the ' Freticb 


t - . . --j vo — — r -o w .y —pm. a - ..v>. constitute the- 

^ aft amqang new Ph^POmdOon, . Pdtdnriatit’ Cqbb.’ ■ opposite of a. ; resistance to tov 

:. jrf ; 

H *?*??*? S- 

K; . { • * DUCKWORTH' *• > beings: to have a duty, not only 

^ i.Ihe OldPland. F,clorjv43 QttruoMler Crescent, NW1 ^ 

Ka . • ‘ v 1 : *» i 3 ^ 8 i ; ‘ i / 2E. • oi the niorcy of their own. A que«- 


proper pressures from, within. All, 
such' presiui* es should be pondered 
at the 5 same sitting. Sociologists are 
not ; exempt from the fate of human 


!' ‘.'y'-':: ^ ' i'/ 1 ; ' V ; ;\ i :■ V^' T* 46 luh 

1 : ■ 'I- ' ■ ' /"ale ; Ii". : ..= } 


e wordsu 
tob«e of 


fuhWli Pocudl^rtt- ■ 


; lof ds ; And masters • ' fay . '* you’ve 
got ta collect y'oUr owh datp * It’s 
I going to make chaps cagey about- 
- Sharing lddas in the team sltua- 
;,tion.” j"' , - - . 

■’’In career' terms It made n\y 

{ areer.-. ..The book had got me 
oto - thp ■ publications . racket 


background, tho major Influences oil Ilia 
development during the 17709, and the 
literary context From which his 


controversial experimeai sprang, are 
explored ns they bear on widely differing 
poems. £9.50 


The Miscellaneous 
Works of 
John Bunyan 



bo paraphrased, or paraphrased 
without demur, as .“I ivus n bloody 
fascist . . Thirdly, to believe that 
the point about 1 “professional 
ethics” (tho tests again being ln 
no way described to us) cau legit- 
imately usher In the lethal mild- 
ness of that parenthesis. Perhaps 
schoolteachers are “peculiarly, 
sensitive” In this -matter (I hope 
so), hut any such “investigation* 1 
Is not likely to be of their reasons 
or principles, Judging from the 


quoted outburst from the sociolo- 
gist who found himself resisted; 
no, an Investigation will be likely 
to seek . duly such " reasons “ as 
“repay investigation” in. the only 
coin current for the sociologist : 
sociopathology; 

The healities of Social Research 
are grim ones. For Ho ponderltig of' 
this book should let itself forget 
,the first impression made by. tlie 
Innumerable quoted interviews 1. an 
. impression of a world empty of 
intellectual passion hnd filled with 
shrill aggrieved . brutality. That 
sociologists should speak as sociolo- 
gists write Was to be expected, 
though even so one might have 
flinched from offering as parody 
some of the things saldltero. “ 

,‘i The first year post-grad us t;e 
bqfng exposed, to boofcJaarnliHJ 
■ and the library aspect,-? .. 

^ It had ,a good effect on toacli* 
Ing, a good effect on toy ' syllabus 
; creativity." 


Edited by Bfdhard Greaves 


This edition, which is planned to 
comprise thirteen volumes Including an 
index volume, provides reliable scholarly 
texts for all Bunyan’s works, excluding 
.the bettcricnown and mare easily . . 
accessible. The Oeettint. of the l*i» av,T , 
Grace Ut\fbIdr4ist\\o most import am 'of. : . 
Bunyan’s theologicnl treatises and Is 
essential to an tmdersiaiidlng of t lie 
theology of grace and conversion that 
underlies Christian’s pilgrimage. £12.50 
Oxford English Texts 


Seneca: 

A Philosopher in 
Politics 


MirifimT. Griffin 


Tlic author confronts the problem of the 
connection between Seneca's prose works 
arid his career os a Roman statesman. 

She examines his career and compares his 
views on the Republic, the Principle, 
provincial government, slavery, wealth, 
participation In political life, and suicide, 
with his behaviour and experience. £ 1 8 


Steel Titan 


Robert Hessen 


lr I gbt soma. sort of social work 
(i klqk .. out of . interviewing them; 
/because I '! used' 19' interriew 


Natural Hazards 


Edited by Gilbert F. White 


Tlie present jn).erc8t in problcraa of - 
natural environmental bayards is reflected 
in this collection qf pdpers which tbgctlifj 1 
jirovjde an examination In ecological 


XfordUnivorkity 
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them, some or (lieiii, f n very 

oiK'ii-enduii cathartic i liter' views." 

Pride's purge ? 

Vet threatening ns these burly 
cynicisms and rapacities arc. they 
ore less lastingly dispiriting titan is 
the central fact about the book: 
that it is an unwearying litany of 
vengeful grievance and aggrieved- 
ness. Not since Satnn’s day has the professional hazard. The bl 
there been so obdurate a sense of S p 0B k of ic the constraints 

Injured merit. The word grievance 
comes again and again and again ; 
and so do disillusion, complaint, 
resentment, disappointment, dis- 
satisfaction, conflict, and (the pro- 
fessional jargon hugged In self- 

pity) alienation. Grievance is^ the 

droning note, whether it be aimed sutes as inherently malign, or Hi- 
nt fund-givers, ot seniors or at jun- herently more likely to be malign 


there were undertones of. hosti- 
lity in the interview, because I 
seemed to be suggesting that 
there must have been conflicts 
and disasters where there had 
been none. 1 did not want to do 
tills, yet nor did I want to make 
jt ton easy to paper over the 
cracks if there had been any 

For it is the glissade which Is 
‘ The blurb 
iay spook ot " me constraints to 
which research projects are sub 
ject ” and of “ factors which will 
affect” research; the first page 
may speak of “social contingen- 
cies ”j but the conduct of such an 
inquiry more and more comes to 
tliuik of, and speak of, such pres- 






at those who try to work than benign. So constraints 

alongside sociologists and at those become, not ever the valued resist- 
who don't, at those who sponsor ance which alone can make pos- 
research and. at those who don’t, slble true freedom or true creati- 
But let grievance speak for Itself. vity. but always a hindrance, an 

Infringement, a curtailment. As in 
ah ttt tile notion ^chimerical In quite a 
n0nfl ,k« different sense from that intended) 

seen the light of day. ...Ica 0 f « a hypothetical ideal world in 

nor do it in tenn, it is nbsoJtmeJy w i,j c [, t he course of research is 
iiuUtinftabJc, influenced only by the perceived 

staff/ student ra ,^,° *?* c intoilectuoi demands of the topic, 

«*» bnaaeree and flnd fJlGre m no externa , 

straints 


we're reaching Jlfce birggeree an 
ail these other commitments. . • • 
“She was so bloody seldom 
there.” 

"And at die same time bo ex- 
pected to do one hundred per 
cent teaching." 

" If I wanted to do a paper on 
the research no-one was inter- 
ested, but if they did a paper on 
explanation and we said same- 
tiling about somebody It had to 
go towards the whole philosophi- 
cal tiling.” 


The realities of social research 
are what such social researchers 
conceive the realities of society to 
be: that society can only, deform, 
and that the most important thing 
about a human being is his being a 
victim. It is not surprising, then, 
that tlie sociology of sociology 
embodies, though it does not diag- 
nose, an addiction to victimization 


and to grudges. If injustice did not 
exist, it would be necessary to in- 

—a T&sfcUL ** sa jx$g\?zrs£i 

"My role had been totally of the matter was that he had 
usurped. Karen, Liz and Mary freely chosen to leave to take up a 
would always go to him if they place on an MA course I ” Yet how 
disagreed, end die case was put characteristic that the sociologist 
In such a way that I sounded feels impelled to continue: ‘*At 
unreasonable.” any rate, be left, and another 

“I’m extremely ailienated ; I ™»eerch assistant had to be found 
just want to do research I like to re P leca bim. At auy rate ? 

In the end Mrs Platt does show a 
mild alarm. " This book as a whole, 
and this chapter in particular, may 
seem to lay too much emphasis on 


rather than what I’m paid to do.” 
“ My consciousness Was not 
raised. I think tfliey treated me 
very badly . . . because I was a 
.woman." 

(The director! got quite a lot 
ot teaching and v uftdiift get any, 
though I’d doffKjt quite a lot m 
India and thou I wasn’t treated 
as suitable Bor toachdng.” 


the tilings that can go wrong in 
research.” But- sociology, unless In 
the service of a' rare magnanimity 
of mind (Ervtng Goff man has it) 
such as would supposo neither that 
sociology alone is Incapable of 

“In tat ft wu htackmwlk he 

always be temptqd to lay too much 
emphasis on tho ; things that can go 

uSUP'il 1 / 1 , c ? frent »tata of the 
field It. n legitimate and- appro- 
priate to nay more attention to the 
th nga that go wrong than to the 
. hinge that go right.” But the aaclo- 
a oy some- W st W Hkely to confront to 
mT that really', does «eepi> even £$$ but tha 

-for- a sociologist, a bif On the ■ vnl <fW 

'»• «' 0 « ton nunospliero. of negative learning” 


was _ 

do the book he could Mock it.” 

“ If you phoned Vic art ten past 
. five you couldn't get mm ; his 
commitment to the project was 
reflected to temporal ceetrictiona 
en when he would work.” . . 

Only occasionally is such grind- 
ing grievance lightened , by some 


To the Editor 


Cyril Connolly Heinrich Mann 


Lukacs 


Sir,— As a connoisseur of Con- 
nolly tributes, may I say how grate- 
ful I am to Mr Alastalr Forbes Eor 
his description of the deathbed 
scone (February 6) ? 

From far and wide they arrived 
in London. Women of varied ago, 
character and appearance, who 
had been loved by and who still 
loved this difficult and demand- 
ing but unique homme A 


S| r ,_ May I mid a personal 
- ~ ’ k’s t 


lint hir, — in hut smeiHo- . c 

ell- in form oil study «f Lukft^r' t ! ,e C0 

'"13. 'V-l'v.-rd Sdd iff' 1 '”. 


llirses »»f Zhdanov, who completely 
rejected all iiuii-Snvlei Ulmwian;, 
and who proclaimed the ii tv.t i&icil- 
alilu emit r.iilic lions between nnol»- 
turiat mid bourgeoisie. As Lukacs 
! hint. sc if siaii.-ii, liu remained faitli- 
■ ful to ilie fundamental principles of 
the Ilium Theses — but in “Aeso- 
pian” terms. 

It is because of this Implicit pull- 

fit 


tical content that Lukiics prefaces 
collections nf his essays ; but 

are not meant as " repudia- 

^^atlons” (to quote Mr Said). Rather, 


, Sir, — In liijj 

reminiscence to Joyce Click’s well- 
balanced assessment of Heinrich 

Mann (February G) ? 1« April “many, if mill not’ U u 0ns " quote mr oaiuj. «amcr, 

1939, 1 was present nt a Fans meet- major works havo been II . j t * iey are , .°, tten ? pts 1 . t0 ? lt V a£e bis 
ing, organized by Czechs and Sin- iuiti English ”. Tlils rnni^ es ? ays w . ithi ' 1 1,10 historical, politl- 
vaks living in Franco mul itiuaiu as load inu ( especial!*^ as h?i c S .“ njuncturo * t0 which they 
■ "'ita* occup,, jjjjfirj. M . s0 CIausewitJ tells u9> u but 

uiiiii titles. Wo have m?! tt a comir ™ atl °" of . Pohtjcs by other 
n i run slot or for Dto SifT" 1 ** For . Lukfics ’ ^er&ry criti- 
, u i. 1 ". cism was but a continuation of 


_ , . Hitler’; 

tion of Czechoslovakia. Otto of the 
particinants was Ilcinrlcii Mann 
who attcr having been expatriated 


a protest against 
zedi 


Correspondents had described 
such scenes to me but I was reluc- 
tant to believe them, imagining 
that tii cy were designed to feed my 
u schoolooyish speculations about 
Cyril Connolly’s private life, parti- 
cularly its sexual aspects ”. 

With Mr Forbes’a words aa a 
caption, I feel I can now commis- 
sion an artist to capture the scene 
for my book. I 

One small correction to neces- 
sary. I, too. thought that Orwell wan 
a friend of Connolly’s at Eton, but 
this is not the recollection of th/dr 
contemporaries. It may seem odd, 
when they were ao intimate before 


Hegel 


femmes ead"of hie by the Tliird Roich iind become a Aesthetisi-hon ~it u iui P a M f»J?« tinua ^ ori 

visitors' in her wm honed that citizen of Czechoslovakia. One ihl« exception the major wi5 p l tics by graSSSS WHITE 

hers would be tlie Mond breast” would have expected that, when either hecn published or an h 106 HollingbunTPark Avenue 
on which "the parting soul addrosstog the meeting, ho would parailoti .(Onto flnd TAsi)« Brighton, sSfsex. ‘ 

re U es »> have montlonod tills fuct. But the non of Keiuon), -^urignsan, oussex. 

communists had nllocnled n dif- j CU11 uh# j b » . , 

ferent role tn him. In accordance reviewer on »um ,/i 3 J 

( t th ciiji.? ifNi!!!! n.^', Illlllguriilll tils « f ?s ! 

1939 
spe 
people 
that "the 
demned Hitler 

accepted 511110 !^ Vnence~n e rh nos . ,,on i Ior LUKacs 'J noo-polomlcal, ami, most seriously, 

not understand German. tory imd C h WS ConsctotwlKaiifmami overstreases these “do- 

Incidentally, Gagen-Angriff, pub- was tlie subject of conudmti focta *’ wily because he has missed 
j not MUnzon- respondcnce, and while I a wlrnt Taylor to offering. 

vouch for whatever wk English Hegel students have badly 
drives moy havo lain bwi needed a satisfactory account of 


y, — .... w. ..... a mint incir translators uu £' Zl” u 

i assured the meeting t n e nurhnr who wrote alii he sears w right. Professor Taylor s 
German people ” con- iSJuoSt work in German i J 8 , certainly impressionistic, 

ler’s march to Prague. ?Ta£ nroffer a muS. a hto scholarship Incomplete. Ills 
3U9 statement was ET? 1 ' t ILaST account of Hegel is soLcctivp and 


lished In Prague, was not MUnzon- 
berg’s paper and Willy Schlnmm 
was a *' Trotskylto “ only in the 


and afterwards, but Connolly pro- e y®s ©£ the communists, vtito gave 
vldes'a clue to Enemies of Prom • “Is label to anybody not In agree- 
ment with them. 

^ J. W. BRUEGEL. 

21 Connaught Drive, London, 
NW11 6BL. 


we: 

I soon discovered that my notion 
of being careful whom I went 
about with until I was in Pop 
and then making friends with 
whom I liked was quite imprac- 
ticable. The Pop, like all tyrants, 
dung together. . . . 

Nor, of course, -was he a friond 
of my father’s at Oxford as E.W. 
records in the first volume of his 
autobiography: 

He and Maurice Bowra were 
both acquaintances who became 
friends after I had attracted 
some attention as a novelist. 

It Is in this context that we must 
Judge the poignancy of his self- 
deprecatory couplet: 

At' Eton with Orwell, at Oxford 
, , with Waugh. 

He was nobody afterwards and 
nothing before. 

I think a study of Connolly’s suc- 
cessful career at Eton Is crucial to 
any understanding of tlie man and 
I am still stuck In this period of 
his life at the moment. The essen- 



. « 9 BHer-mr-snevBn« muo; J On top »*“‘v»piwro or negative learning" 
of that he had to, do observation In ?©° u t British’ 

thn Avmlha. trfunlirtrur SOClOIOgy In the 1960s,. OS I the clos- 


eager-for-grievqnoe tide: 

to, do obs 

.amedais. . Involving |llg paib . wl.ttallyT,au»; Hom.o 


the,, eventht 
bbavy drinktog ”, 

-Yet why, should one be .surprised 
that the sociology of sociology lays 
bare so much grievance ? For 
sociology itself to always In danger 
of becoming mere grievance-man- 
Bering, Such Is the central unrecog- 
nlzed lru^ori of- this bleakly imptor 


tjmt.book. Yqu- cau tjracqTt in .tite > recounting onq’s grievartces, 

' fullest shaping of the enterprise , doubt also contributed”. Not i 
ifSolf, at when btos Plattto letter-" liar to social scientists, no, vm 
ststemeitw to 1 her respondents finds 'thefe to for the' sociologist a pacu- 
It necessary to soy. vrith exetoma-.- Mar: professional thrust in the 
. tory protestation,- “ This' does not gratification of recounting, and 
mean, however, that I am not in- counting, and counting on, one’s 
1 nroji 

bV ill 

... jociolot-, 
that to Interesting, and-, of 

to'-mns**. 

‘ "there . h] 

* rdidv 


nature and ' professional proclivity 
gratify each other-; « of. hm: respon- 
dents’ responding, Mrs Platt sug- 
gests that " Motives not peculiar, to 
social scientists, stich as pleasure 
in talking about oneself, the wish 
.not to appear to have-' anything to 
hide, and tbe gratification of 

, no 
pecu- 
but 


ir.v 

lit, 




•Wll umt * UUl IIUL 1(1- 

terested in model projects in which own • and others’ grievance's. The 
everything went w the book 1”;. It enduringly painful thought U that, 
to there to the sooiologtot,’s conqep- . hero as. In so much else, sociology 
uqn of What Is interosting and of >? m : impoverishing collusion with 


tlal sourco book is, of course, 
Enemies of Promise which has 
always seemed to «no by far tho 
best he ever wrote— before intro- 
spection had hardened into tile 
self-disgust of The Vnqulet Grave 
and. long before the adulation of 
Gray’s Inn Read sycophants and 
second* ate literary groupies like 
Mr Forbes had congealed it Into 
those, icy lumps,, of Insecurity, self- 
pity, petulance and gteed. 

No ; doubt others knew Connolly 
better , thau I— 1 1 do not suppose I 
met him more- than: -a- dozen 
times— but . I certainly knew : him 
wpU enough to turn in three or 


Heinrich Boll 

Sir,— Two examples of R. A. 
Burns’s — deliborate ? — tutor end Inga 
(Letters, February 13) of my pieco 
on Heinrich B81[ (January ^0) will 
have to do. 

Mr Burns claims that “ Goethe’s 
name figures in this review 
of minoj nearly os mudi as 
5U’6”. tn fact it oectuy twice 
once to. i 

litewitttiw,...^-.- . . — 

Goethe i . .*0, and a second time 
to Indicate that it is not rclovunt 
(in order to oxplnin the weakness 
of BttU’s prose, l write tltat “one 
might go bock to Goclho's belief 
that novoto should ha built around 
a passive lioro”, but tho true ex- 
planation, I claim, "is to bo found 
in moro recent history *’). 

Having written of "tho utter de- 
cency” nnd "moral goodness of a 
very high order “ inherent in Bbll’s 
publications, I repudiate as wholly 
contemptible Mr Burns’s attempt to 
associate me with tho press cam- 
paign of vUlQcatdon which BbJl had 
to endure last year, 

^ J. P. STERN. 

Department of German, University 
- College, London. 


given nn emphasis or 1 


Rose Macaulay 

four thousand words of ‘ adulatory Sir,— Many thanks for your kind 

tosh if I had HadT^tod to toM? 3S CoSSSlSWvfi 23) 
purpose to writing: the book to to about Confrontation. I should like to 
show that the "tragic”, assessment which was per- 

- « petrated by me. Rose Macaulay was 

not Brigid O’Donovan’s godmother j 


of Connolly as a spoiled getiius to 
as superficial as the adolescent pre- 
tension of his amorous letters to 
Blakiston. now hailed by all the 
same boobies os an example of fine 
writing. 

My purpose is to celebrate the 
triumph or comedy over absurdity 
and shame ' 

.ndertakw 


she was godmother to one of Ms 
O’Donovan’s brother’s daughters. I 
bad assumed Ms Macaulay was Ms 
O’Donovan’s godmother and so 
wrote in the Contributors Notes of 
the magazine. Ms O’Donovan has 


a satisfactory account 

conscious nctlons, I can a Hogol as a whole. The books by 
Luk&cs inndo his thoughli iSt&ce, Mure, and Findlay were 
quite cloar, There wm o written for an audience that to not 
nblo pressure to repnbM tray’s audience. Tho students who 
almost legendary work, UwEl read Taylm- belong to a genera- 
in this country excerto JJ*J«h ohares Aytek own 
produced nnd throats of 851 d rwhbcal concerne. 

iIoik Lu k Ara did not want iThey have passed through Marx 
to npiienr except under t«S ,d die young Hegelianism of oho 
tlons • f a) that* it would cr^ew Left j they have emerged into 
explanation "of the clrc«fe id *iP n, » Habermas, Wittgenstein, 

~:zx 

hto earlier position ; wd fro ? the H oEF rfint their 

. even 

erent from the Hegjel their 
, , , r - . , ■ . .. . j-j-edocessors stumbled across during 
which ho folt It d * doa i.^eh’ Marxist odyssey ten years ago. 

. .. « WARTWyi due means tivo things. First, 
erllil Press, n»iegel can no longer be read meredy 
is tltc “Idealist* whom Marx dc- 
aively transcended (upended?). 
Be pwn philosophy of society thus 
o. r i, .-i . becomes interesting for 

-Sir,— f would like to sme own sake once more. Second 

E(i\v ill'll fii’flrln ftfl r la tin lnnDAa kUi«. e_i_ u.J 

(Fubrttary 

tbo connections — - U1C 

cal thought and literary cn^j™ 5 1 ™? 1 *ftt Hegel to still 
Tbo dotci'niinunt m 
I.ukdcs’s long envoor w« 

wltb tbo impact of the f Given these* "cons n-'n I n'to , 

Ro volution and ltia pnrdcWlllties, the «defSeS» f | a ^oylort 
the unsuccessful HungaHepoatmpnt fall into perspective hJ 
Ing, Before t ben, his wjould . hardly have avoided some 
been primarily lUerarj-eW history of ideas ” : vet bnw S 
Soul and Vorm\ The Theethe have given ub a y comnleta nnd 
Novel, etc. However, H porous account of e ariy G ®toM 
Lukdcs's consldorailom ffJ*hought? Kaufranpn . makes much 
to 1932 are exclusively jjLtwo points, both I think trivial 
Htotorp and Clast Cwuf^^tasfc Taylor with ragguting 
tlio Blum Theses, etc. At*toB^J^egel reappeared ln Anch^ 
rime be was involved is pexon thought at the turn of tha 
activity in Budapest, and gentury^ (no t lost decade). And he 
exile In Vienna; be ®*ylo r over the coals for 

Interest in aesthetics M* 1 ^SSiHLifc?* 1 » ? ai ' dflr ..influenced 

cls^to 1932-337 be doetWj^pV^Iy "fiut W v & a * ¥ ld 
foundly different rnanati^J-man^ ffiught after ' 5*52 

youthful phase. Not odfVuitates hi striUng wavi an^. that 
use Marxist concepts, hut*—- * ways, and that 

function ot hto literary £7. “ t ~ m 

changes. Living In 


Hlt.cI’s |>liiln-;i»p!i.y i-, |t;irl of tlii-i 
new I ix- nil. Ccil.iliily riic* ideii of 
lilflucuce i-, kinilt.v ; but tilt- slii'.lKo^t 
kmnvJcilgc of iic.uleiiiicr. Migge-.K 
that it rauiiol lie ii't-.ileil simply in 
terms of wlmt '.vj iteis at l unify s.iy 
iihotit one another. 

Kan fni aim's moie leeliuical com- 
plaints, too, fall into place. How 
enuid n general introduction to 
Hegel for u new genet alion nf .stu- 
dents also be (1) a comprehensive 
analysis of all llcgel’s thought, (2) 
a deep elucidation of his most 
important arguments, and (3) a 
description of his most penetrating 
polemics ? One cannot be expected 
to do everything in one normal 
book. 

Yet Kauftnann implies two valid 
criticisms. Oiio is the lack of a 
single all-inclusive “picture” of 
Hegel. My own feeling is that 
Taylor has erred in unaerplayin 
Hegel’s philosophy of religion an 


volume - nf his Wit we of l‘.:irteiuc 
ill l'J2! .mil l'>?7 i.t lll.l till- V.'ni I; 
v.'liicli, if ""L dii'.-rlly Ih-J'.i-li.m, 
con bl not I mi vl 1 I icy ll uiiilcu out- 
‘.i'li! tlie Ih-teliiin li'.niil imt) ; mul 
Coll ing v.-iiiid’:. v.-nrl.. now i , .oni-i:illy 
recognized to lie voty vital iinl'.-uii, 
extended fjom 1921, ivitli ^pcvtihi.o 
Mentis in The New Li'i'iin/kiii 
( 1912), though his inflnem-e grew 
with the posthumously puli li shed 
hooks on nature and lit story. (The 
mention of Cullingivoud naturally 
calls up Croce and tlie Indian 
Hegelian School, tn v.-lnch Profes- 
sor Kaiifmnun makes no reference: 
Croce's What is Living ami What is 
Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel, 
1907, is a masterly book.) 
Moreover, during the 1930s at 
Oxford, there was much discussion 
of Hegel and Marx, which Profes- 
sor Kaufniami claims to be a more 
recent preoccupation: I myself 

attended an 11 In minuting and devas- 
series of lectures by E. F. 


ui laugiuii auu tating series ot lectures by b. 
the consequent general theories of Can .f tt on this subject, and I recall 

"Spirit” and “Nature”. Hegel’s ■ * *-*■-" -■ *- 

philosophy cannot be grasped as a 


totality unless we fake seriously his 
frequent: assertion that speculative 
philosophy is a rational transforma- 
tion of Christian theology. No other 


rational transform a- 


™ mat Hegel to still 

to » ^aWe total phido- 
ijlcreasJn Ely serious 
fotv yeaa-s. 


approach, I believe, can make sense 
out of his philosophy of history, 
itis philosophy of freedom, or his 
uicta-philosophy. No doubt other 
Hegelians will huve different but 
analogous compluinis. 

Tlie other valid criticism is that 
Taylor Is not rigorous. Certainly 
Hegel is vastly more rigorous than 
Kaufmann pretends. Even in tho 
uniquely florid Pftenomeuology, 
there aro often good hard argu- 
ments within the text. They need 
mining and polishing, but on the 
whole Hegel is faithful to his view 
that Verstand must remain omni- 
present within philosophy — as much 
as any other great philosopher. (The 
case is exactly the same for Witt- 
genstein, whom Kaufmann also 
calumniates by his phrase "not in 
the habit of offering rigorous argu- 
ments”. It is simply that Wittgen- 
stein’s arguments ore often uniquely 
complex and acute: they do not nt 
the slmple-ralndea schemes we 
learned at our supervisor’s knee.) 
It is true that when one turns to 
Taylor on a favoured passage, ono 
is apt to be disappointed oil too 
often that he remains on the sur- 
face. Yet this is only to say that 
we need also a series of deeply 
aintly ileal treatments of parts of 
Hegel ; I think particularly here of 
the preface to tlie Phenomenology, 
or the introduction of tbo 
sophy of Spirit. 

Tlie fact remains that Taylor will 
now, and rightly, be read as tbe 
only contemporary Introduction to 
Hegel for English-speaking students. 
Let those who come after do better 
—-if they can. 

JEREMY D. B. WALKER. 

Department of Philosophy, McGill 
University, Montreal, Quebec. 

Sir, — In bis roview article 

"Coming to Terais with Hegel” 




how rapid a fall-off there was in 
the adherence of tbe young Mar- 
xians. Nor, I think, must we forget 
a remarkable, though regrettably 
forgotten, work issuing from 
Combridge at this time, namely, 
Michael Oakeshott’s Experience 
and its Modes (1933), which owed 
its inspiration directly to the 
P/icnomcnoIogi) of Spirit. 

Professor Kaufmann rightly 
stresses the recent outpouring of 
hooks on Hegel ; but such quantity 
should not obscure the high quality 
of Hcgolian studies ana discrim- 
inating dlscipleship which, in 
Britain at least, continued through- 
out tho period associated in tuo 
public mind chiefly with the domi- 
nation of linguistic philosophy. 

E. W. F. TOMLIN. 

Tall Trees, Morwcnstow, Corn- 
wall. 

Surveying 

Ireland 

Sir, --It was good to see such a 
handsome review (February 6) of 
John Andrews’s long-awaited 
account, A Paper Landscape, of the 
Ordnance Survey in nineteenth- 
century Ireland. 

Your reviewer (Roy Foster) called 
attention, and rightly so, to that 
Incomparable quarry for local stu- 
dies in Ireland, tlie Ordnance Sur- 
vey memoirs. He also called atten- 
tion more particularly to Larcom’s 
“ the mempir 
. which is to 
londerijp The 


comment however on the 

issl 

ally the 

What seems to have escaped the 


emple- 

more volume managed to give the 
_ duft a liter- 
the first and last ot its kind. 


impression that it was 
all; 


(January 2), Waltor Kaufmann 
states that " after G. E. Moore pi 
Halted his 'Refutation of Idealism 1 
and 


states 


his Principla Ethica, 

1903, Hegelianism ceased to be 


both In 

. __ a 

vital force In Anglo-American 
thought”. This will be news. to some 
of us. F. IL Bradley, who died In 
1924, published his Essays on Truth 
and Reality In 1914 and a second 
much-enlarged edition of his Prin • 


notice of your reviewer to that in 
1969 tlie Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland published the 
equivalent memoir Eor Antrim 
parish. The aim at that time was 
not to initiate a series but simply 
to demonstrate, with Antrim as an 
example, how important a source 
tlie memoirs were and how rela- 
tively simply a local history group 
could edit and publish these mate- 
rials for Its own area. Thera is 
some evidence now to suggest that 
this example is being followed. And 
Brian Tremor's introduction to the 
Antrim volume Is still probably the 
best brief statement of what riches 
these "statistical surveys”, to use 
his phrase, contain. 

B. G. HUTTON. 


efples of Logic In 1922 : McTaggart, National Library of Scotland, 
whom Professor Kaufmann men- George IV Bridge, Edinburgh EH1 
tions in passing, published the two 16W. 
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Connolly’s friends 'wifi ' 
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By It. M. BiiitcIE 


nnuiinu.Aii ic. kamazani : ~ 
Iran's Foreign Policy 1911-197.) 

A Stuily nf For oil'll Pulley ill 
Modu m/mg Naiiuns 
507]'p. CliavloltosviUc, Virginia : 
University Press nf Virginia. $2U. 


Iran's Foreign Policy 1841-1973 is by 
the Persian political scientist Rou- 
hollah K. Ramn/ani and is tlie sequc-l 
to bis earlier The Foreign Policy of 
Iran 1500-1941. Like SI tali rant 
Chub in and Sepeliv Zabilt in tltclv 
recent The Foreign Relations of 
Iran (7 LS, December 12, 1975), 
which covers much the same area, 
Ramozani has folt -the need to 
provide a theoretical introduction 
before proceeding to tlie heart 
of the matter, and he places 
great emphasis on a postulated 
relationship between foreign policy 
and the process es of "political 
development”. Indeed it is Ids 
view that a study of the former is 
scarcely possible without constant 
reference to the latter, but the 
reader is left with no clear defini- 
tion of wlmt is meant by " political 
development 

This theoretical Introduction man- 
ages bo tit to state tbe obvious at 
great length and the doubtful with 
equally great obscurity. It is,, for 
instance, already widely recognized 
that thero is usually a relationship 
between a country’s domestic and 
foreign policies, and that success In 
the latter most often requires a 
degree of harmony with certain 
aspects of tha former — such as mili- 
tary and economic planning. To 
labour such a point is to place an 
unnecessary burden on . the reader’s 
patience. 

At the same time the author lias 
a tendency to gloss over Important 
distinctions. To say that the 
newer states of the world do not 
share many of the historical tradi- 
tions and experiences of rite West- 
ern nations may he relatively 1111 - 
c on trovers lal, but to add that they 
do not share the same premises 
and assumptions is less certain ; 
while to conclude that therefore 
their values, strategies, and instru- 
ments of foreign policy will ba_ dif- 


“ l»v indirection” v.lu-ii lit- Miidy 
111 . tile iliL-iii iinlii'LiMlv. >'u Ml 1 iii*. re- 
viewer is Mill wonder in;.: In •>.-.• “the 
ability 10 e.d'iiMik 1111 UKictJiii; 
u mount of revenues " .mu have liceu 
“ nnd ergi riled " by ri .iug levels of 
oil revenues. 

A more serious uiiiuMii of ilie 
book concerns it-j claim.-, to he lw>ud 
“almost totally on piiuuuy 
soiiiccs”. Printed collections of 
documents from the United States 
State Department nnd tlie Royal 
Institute of Iutei'iitulona] Affairs 
have been used, but there is 
no evidence that any of the 
British Foreign Office archives 
in tho Public Record Office 
have been used where they are 
available for the eaily part of ilia 
work. Ramazanl's definition of 
newspaper repairs and politicians’ 
memoirs as primary sources should 
not be allowed to pass without chal- 
lenge. There ore also important 
omissions In the uso of secondary 
sources. A. W. Ford’s study of tho 
Abadan crisis (The Atiglo-Iranlan 


Oil Dispute 1951-2, 1954) has appar- 
ently not been used and although a 
journal article by Sir Reader Bui. 


ferent Is' to venture Into ver^dubl- 


Iard (who was British minister and 
later ambassador in Teheran from 
1939 to 194G) is quoted, Ills autobio- 
graphy (The Camels Must Go, 1961} 
has not been used. Neither does 
Ramazanl appear to havo made use 
of some of die unpublished Ameri- 
can theses which have been written 
on tills period of Iranian diplomacy. 

Ramazani’s writing is also, on 
occasion, indulgent to Teheran’s 
point of view and less titan accurate 
about that of her diplomatic 
opponents. Iran’s claim to Bahrain, 
far instance, is described as a 

territorial claim hallowed by his- 
torical legitimacy ”, while the claim 
by Ras a! Khaiman and Sharjah to 
the islands of the Tuntbs and Abu 
Musa respectively is said to have 
been “apparently” recognized by 
Bratain. Those latter claims were to 
fact publicly recognized by London. 

In the statistical tublas at the 
end or the book shortcomings are 
also obvious. Population density 
figures ore quoted without any 
indication of what units of area 
measurement have been used. Arms 
expenditure figures do not extend 
beyond those which were available 
irf 1971, Hie : three maps in the 
book are taken from CIA publica- 


tions and are very difficult ro read. 

In his final chapter Ramazaul 
reaches some of tlie same conclu- 
sions that Chubin and Zabih have 
reached — in particular both books 
agree about tlie absolute suprem- 
acy of the Shah in the mak- 
ing of Iranian foreign policy, 
serily been shaped and influenced »nd on the close connection 
by the past conduct of diplomacy between tho Sunh’e desires t» 

secure regional hegemony and to 

maintain, control over Internal 
Iranian political affairs. But to have 
to read over 400 pages of Ratnazeni’s 
frequently badly written, and some- 
times inaccurate, narrative before 


ous areas of debate. Foreign 
policies are a reflection of state 
interests, and although the leaders 
of newer states may percoive their 
Interests in a different manner than 
do rulers of older states, the rules 
of the diplomatic game are the same 
for all. These rules have ncces- 


and although the new players may 
— tuid do — seek to alter the estab- 
lished rules they cannot afford to 
ignore them. In many ways there- 
fore a study of the post may be a 
better means to an understanding 
of tlie foreign policies of new states 
than tlie construction of theoretical 
systems of analysis. Would not the 
Shah accept the words of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia—" do not for- 
get the great guns which ai‘e the 
most rdSpectable arguments of the 
rights of Kings "—os a MftM accu- 
rate description of his view of the 
■world than any of the “conceptu- 
alizations ” of political scientists ? 

Ramazsnl’s argument for tlie 
necessity of such a methodical 
framework to certainly not helped 
by hto literary style- Jn discussing 
the purpose of hto theoretical intro- 
duction he states Ms belief in the 
continuing validity of certain pro- 
positions advanced In his earner 
book, and adds that the second pur- 

( lose is “to attempt to conceptual- 
zb. in greater detail chan I old In 
1966, toward .the study of foreign 
policy In developing nations In the 
light of this empirical analysis of 
Iranian foreign policy ‘from 1941 to 
1973 'and with a view ,tb < relevant 
conceptual 1 contributions mode by 
others Ain^e then”. This sentence 
faces the. reader; on page 1 and 
would aeem to be an ill omen for 
the test of the boolc _ 

: Fortunately, when' Ramazani be- 
gins hto chronological discussion 
much of. the * theoretical approach 
appears to ; liavq - been set on one 
tude— -if not forgotten,. Indeed' the 
difficulty with tho great bulk of 
the book is diet, unlike The Foreign 
Relations of Iran, It . substitutes 
narrative for analysis. The narra- 
tive, continues, however, , to be 
WagUed, by infelicities of qtylp and 
expression. 1 . Twd; .examples must 
suffice, (ls ilJuStrations-Tthe Shah ie 
spid ■ fo hate -made . certain points 


reaching such conclusions is a hard 
and tedious labour. 
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F.ast side, west side 

of which ll|e comnil „ lc repre- 

S,,™ r "f i~vo.il schools oE seined the highest form, 
hichui- education panic! paled. Professor Vital’s second caleaoiy 

among them a few women. All of migrants comprised chiefly 

lIlu discussions were in Russian, Romanian Jews. Following a m 

nf course. We two, as mere ing in southern Moldavia in ' .JJJJJJ! settlement 
eviniia&iinn students, had no right bcr 1381, a Palestine Bmiurat on SO uth G f 
Si in. We stood near the society was formed and “* “JJ prised son 
doorway .old glistened. The mect.OB Mlo Jng^AaEa^d^^ (.;» result of 


By Lionel Kc-chan 


DAVID VITAL t 
The Origins of Zionism 
TOGjip. Oxford University 
trt.fvO. 


mngnates: Herzl, it was said.t, 
on “ spider-webs of political 
trigtie ’■ to achieve his purpo« !;i 
would not Herzl’s talk of a "s. 
unnecessarily alarm the 1 s - 
Theso doubts persisted until ah 
the very eve of the first 1. 
Congress, held at Basic in A 1 . 
1897. Then, even the ranks U'. 
cany would cheer — as, for In* 1 
Altad Ha' Am, a critic of Hh l 
J eff,. Initially., it coni- critic of ll.c settlers «nd o M J 


could found a free republic for 
themselves, why should we not go 
and found a state for ourselves, too, 
in the land of our ancestors. The 
eventual result of Levontm’s 
efforts was the establishment of a 
on uncultivated land 


State of the nation 

By Henry Nash Smith 


Press. 


‘™s , l pt4E‘o"cr”by'"o' Yiudlcol M^r^scl oot to «l«l.lKh (j88M903) was o 
Vfls . 1 ' 1 1 i ii.nnnnnrt who „ rnlnnv on land put uiasud to tne Palestine of 20,000 to du.uuu jews 


were 


mucli 


Palestine „„ 

an annual average of about 1,000 or 


The slate of Zionist historiography 
k one nf “ re ative poverty . There 
U " B dearth of studies which 
attempt a synoptic Interpretative 
view of tho “Ubjcct- it.oooy 
in very recent years that me 
history of the movement bos been 
tackled systematically. These stric- 
tures are taken from David Vitois 

iSEnfiSSB Th=y k3 a“e “romSto 

gSUfir "«-& 

bffions of Zionism to emulate. 

Vi'rmifinl begins 


studeiiL called Rappoport who B colony on .land pure! 

SStaTS? m“y %»?““' Those Su raged & » 

niScioatinu in the discussion Laurence OhphanL who «w »“ migration of Jews Horn Europe to 
were solely concerned with, the Jewish immigration inij | the Turk- other continents, 
choice of the country of m.gra- ,sh Empire ■ ' jet mjlj i er m the meantime, a Zionist move- 
Si there .«« -» debate on tion Jj* fiS ."KS ment in the West was a so | gathe - 


whether or not Russia should be 
left for some other country in 
which an independent state would 
be established ; it was not an 
Issue. 

The meeting did rot vote on 
a clear-cut resolution. But by tne 


to resist Russian pressure soutn- 
wards. Oliphant was a familiar 
figure for a time in Galicia and 
Romania where lie sought to 
channel the migratory movement 
away from the united States and 
towards Palestine. 

Tho third category came, like the 


time we left the linll we ourselves 
f nlready formed the simple first from Russia but f, i ed by 

sszs&s wiffigws 

there- 


* flic” Origins of Zionism begins such groups bore the JJ|J C ^nlc* official, 

with a form of Zionism “ av ? l \ t of moderate Rusdan pop^to _. fl Levontin. "Even . 

let ire . in ^nn^reis at n..« M them- wrote In 

role I studic 

the masses ; and they that ' N e g‘ r0 M “in Africa, 

musiV— from'^e Russian pogroms gave primacy to social. and i as ked w*eS: 1? the Negroes 

of l88M884 on die one hand, and J* opposed tit political) orgamza- 1 asked mys 


leaving for the United States. reaction oi .j 

«picS scepticism. 

a, ». bey”., lie the ro le of the 


mania rssitiis sesras sfm 


Kfl4ia 111 103K ■***_ scivua 

Weal*. tbc L driving in relation lo 


of Jarrn. in ninny . il «■«» e ew C nriy Zionists to per. 

some fourteen fandlics- Tiic th/ possible future problems t 
- e ^1 these endeavours the |»*““ ab . zloillsl coexisted 

the congress he compared b 
to “ a mourner among tuo wt 
guests ", but even he ucknowhi; 

For three days, front nun*,' 
evening, some two hundred ■ 
from oil countries and d 
tendencies had debated h 
open and before all the * 
the matter of the foundatha 
secure home for tlie ]i 
people in the land of • 
fathers. Thus the nationals 
hod burst the bound 
“ modesty ” and been-madef. 
It hod been expounded tof 
world aloud, hi clear 1® 
and with a straight •”»«** 

riling which liiid "OCtt 
since Isruel whs exilcy^j 
land. 

This is the point where h. v 
Vital ends. What stands ortin 
sidering his achievement mt 
is his success in tracing tire 
ties of a multitude or ioM 
and groups. This is truly i jt 
of the roots of Zionism, 


ing pace. It is that identified with 
hLi and hi, " Jewish Stete” <1895/ 
6)— better, as Professor Vital notes, 
“The Jews’ State”. Herel’s person- 
ality and range of activity, and con- 
tacts have ensured that the begin- 
nings of Western Zionism are mucli 
more familiar and documented than 
the Eastern. Here one has tne Im- 


pression of V rale toJd more than 
twice. But this by no means aPP J, “ 
‘ professor vitel's_ ecrou.it of the 


But this by 


applaud and 
petitions 

while the real acUon would be 
confined to a few Western Jewish 


ggjrasr *■£ 

*i t i, e Malaise in tlie West , on the 
nthcr This dual approach enables 
Professor Vital to. correct the view 
that Zionism had two beginning. 
Rather, the birth-pangs were ptu - 
tracted and geographically separate. 


The making of a fighting force 


I" 2««“» E “™e. e -^n.. R E“piro By AinttOB Sella 


as much as in the Russian Empire 
~-thc Issue was clear-cut, formu- 
lated by Emmanuel MandeLstaxnm, 

the ophthalmologist Of. Kiev Uni ve^- 

jiws ^A^ijgaats 

rW‘SS eights 

eTpelt {SfiherTeMSl of exlst- 


EUWABD LUTTIVAK nnd 
DAN HOROWITZ : 

The Israeli Army 

4Glpp and 35 illustrations. Allen 
Lane. £6- 


65JTJBB sts « i5t , S'3SCAS WQfSrB 

during the 1956 Sinai W 
through its ascendancy MB 
the battlefield In the 1967 & 
War up to whut seemed torn 
its eclipse in tho October Vi it. 

The story told tn Tile t 
Army of the tank force as*, 
pendent factor thus coma* 


brought radically ne ” of find the same names al‘l over again, 

training, organizing and doc trneot n expknari on is that Zahal was 
the IDF. The authors rigmiy createil nnd led by ft 

make a ?olnt of the c««^ bu d group of soldiers who wore 

tion oE Orde Wingate who trained for best part of 

the young commanders jjj clr lives end who yet can only 

mol. In tne P' " d P‘ c „V t b j e iraDO° t S dlff culty be described as 

— - = ,8,,. — S 


tional tactics in the neiu. t i« T J vvar of pendent new u, ‘" u r ”«i 

= For many years i before [ Wingate’s rim rank and We of and l 

arrival in Palestine, ti be g the army were ready to demobilize • 1 tl U nnour«!i 

PL 1‘ad, been defensive in .fP 1 ™ , m d go home, n , enjoy the ton, P e,, ^ nlblnillin „ with. .art* 


SE&MlsssnSSs mmsasxrs&i&gi 


Rig h Wver^Uy g^iM^deSdes zSES-mighi a *art rario^Te was Ue need iu haudfed wero pr^ 

so that ^fchm me. ts _ uartet Q j date of its estabHshmaat d efeud Jewish settle me nt8 * nft red to stay in ujiliorm and mako 

..before Ifly . ' v»eS on Carina the Walr of Indepeadonce. property, not to try and inv arm y theh* life’s career. At this 

•' ilie world By Vm^SSav 31. 1948. fThore ban flgB t \i e will of the Jews nntne ' Yiiyi’el Yudin (now a prn- 

.,he move fro*. W^%S t -^itK the date given on page 1 ^ ob population. Bit. Sr of i^hucoloyy and famous 

compuHren few J^w v of Sis book.l Edward Luttwak and po r, C y, together with J® 1U S for his Massads. disci. vvries) 

their lags for Palestm • u an Horowitz take tho story back cleavage between the socialist side dcyiscd ineant i ¥CB tn make ihe ro e 

Even so— and It is S e h?iSS£sof ?ur"hcr than tdiis, however, tracing o£ the Zionist movement and its Qf officer ncccptable to men v • 
a raised by ProEesso furtner r tQ ^ begin- r , aht wmg , led first to a split in d t0 . iavo {;,. liu ]jes and had 


Equally Important was 
vetsv regarding me . rf,w . 
power. The exprns.vo 
rruuiifd l»v air mrces 
iuft Mxir net ure have provM* 
burden even for great ig ; 
alone for Israel, l'-vcnj 
Suite of Israel, m cnipjj 



tivo and private lives. 


uanents: ' these were the Hagana 

Fffiew for , ” defence”); the 


SftnSSv Bisection dealing with the acronym Etzel); and the «*I , 0 S 5 ! 2 S 

^wnSSSii wfih- lti Gang). All were Iflcorpo^# plain tjii orderjo bring pnj tl 
Atura- oence of pretp: . Pbo fl) 


fnrniYt one. He was operating per um u» «« — ■ — *«««• ■■■•» — ------ 

within the law of the land and war of October 1973 were com- BOr ous thirst - 
with the support of the British man ders of all ranks. was not able t0 “^Vand ' 

authorities on the spot, but Jm Perl , a p s the best section of the f f f e « f „ ’ ul "^ie □ usU 

>ok is the account of the evolu- Ing missions MU 


„„ also tenching hU e&aer book „ 

pupils— among diem Yigal Alton rion of Israeli tactics, strategy and fronts. endlt a 

and Moshe Dayan— tlie military mi i itary behaviour. Israeli military Zahal has fought 

ss has been based on consis- It has always been a 

auu — L - - „ original thinking and innova-' not a peacetime JJJ’fU v 

ausmcion w.u^ ‘" i ;r”- o ce 0 f proto- ft e " ^ day of its sure to beer on the enemy, you rive methods. The analysis of the may account Spr »• rf .■ 

■ ' aSSuSfe-sa ss KWaS** — ” ** — — * “ -*• ■ 


Sensbe durlnB ..battle i* .on? 


On July 4, 1876, the _ 100th 

anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence was commemorated 
by a ceremony in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, before tho 
building In which the Declaration 
had been signed. The principal 
speaker on this occasion was 
William M. Evar-ts, a power in the 
Republican. Party, who would soon 
become Secretary of State under 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Events said, 
in port : 

Unity, liberty, power, prosperity 
— these are our possessions to- 
day. . . . The spirit of tlte nation 
is at the highest — its triumph 
over the Inborn, inbred perils of 
its Constitution has chased away 
all fears, justified all hopes, and 
with universal joy we greet this 
day. We have not proved un- 
worthy of a great ancestry; we 
have lifcd tiw virtue to uphold 
what they so wisely, so firmly, 
established. With these proud 
possessions of the past, with 
powers matured, with principles 
settled, with habits formed, the 
nation passes is it were from 
preparatory growth to responsible 
development of ciuuactcr and 
the steady performance of duty. 

The annual Thomas Jefferson 
Lectureship in the Humanities, 
established in 1972 by the National 
Endowment for tho Humanities, is 
of course not tho exact counterpart 
nf the ceremony staged in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, but the nnpronch 
of the bicentennial celebrations 
makes it inevitable that the third 
Jefferson Lecture, by Robert Penn 
Warren, should call to mind that 
first centennial. Democracy and 
Poetry (which actually contains two 
discourses delivered oil successive 
evenings in April 1974, the second 
considerably enlarged for publica- 
tion) is predictably unpretentious 
where Ev arts's address was still 
more predictably pompous. But 
even allowing for contrasting period 
styles, the collocation reveals a 
dramatic shift in mood. Indeed, Mr 
' Warren might almost be supposed 
to be engaged in a sardonic com- 
mentary on Evans. Americans, he 
declares, 

long back, developed their secu- 
lar mfilenniolism, which gave our 
citizens the conviction of being 
on the Great Gravy Train, with a 
first-class ticker. It Is easy to see 
how we arrived at this notion. 
Our forefathers did have wonder- 
ful confidence and energy ; as 
Thomas Jefferson remarked, 
Americans relt that any difficulty 
could be surmounted by "resolu- 
tion” and “ contrivance ”. . , . 
But the success that rewarded our 
resolution and contrivance led 
us, bit by bit, to believe that solu- 
tions would be almost automatic : 
pass a law, take a poll, draw up a 
budget, make a body count, hire 
an expert or a PR man. believe 
only optimistic reports. There is 
no use in rehearsing the long list 
of consequences of this BtUtude, 
b .ut we may name a few: sick 
cities, blighted landscapes, an 
irrational economy, a farcical 
educational system, and a gallop- 
ing inflation, not to mention the 
fact that, alter span d ing as tro- 
nomlcal sum*, cdmmltting massive 
technical equipment,' and suffer- 

ffiSiStW got ,!l0 


IIO BRltf PENN WARREN : 
Democracy nnd Poetry 
J02pp. Harvard University Press. 
t3.30. 
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confidence. Nevertheless, his report 
oil the state of the Union, 
impressive in its comprehensiveness 
as well as in its candour, is any- 
thing but reassuring. His quick but 

f ienetrating comments in the first 
ecture on major American writers 
from Fenimore Cooper onward are, 
as he says, “ diagnostic ". He notes 
how the nation’s literature has 
"analysed and recorded a crucial 
all ipertt of our democracy: the pro- 
gressive decay of the notion of the 
self”. The second, longer lecture 
Is a therapeutic ", an effort "to In- 
dlcate how, in the end. in the face 
oi the Increasingly disintegrative 
forces in our society, poetry may 
affirm and reinforce the notion of 
the self ”. 

Tho problem or tlie self, of 
identity, may well seem less urgent 
to British readers than it docs to 
Americans, who have been preoccu- 
pied with it since tong before 
Crfevccoour, in the decade of the 
federal constitution, asked his cele- 
brated quostiou: “Wlmt rhon is the 
American, this new man ? ” But 
Mr Warren maintains that the 
weakening of the ordinary indivi- 
dual’s sense of identity Is now also 
a European problem. His second 
lecture (" Poetry and Selfhood **) 
argues that democracy must always 
have a basis in fully developed, solid 
selves. And the principal threat to 
the achievement of selfhood he con- 
ceives to be “ tlie overarching, inter- 
locking, and mutually supportive 
structures of science, technology, 
and big organization ”, 

This contention has been familiar 
at least from the time of Blake, But 
it leads up to the most original 
thesis advanced In Warren’s lec- 
tures: namely, that the selfhood in- 
dispensable to democracy is best 
exemplified in poetry tlie work of 
out tno "made thing , which “em- 
bodies the experience of a self vls-&- 
vis the world, not merely as sub- 
ject matter, but -as translated into 
the experience of form ”, Even 
though tlie poet himself may be 
highly disorganized, Mr Warren 
continues, tlte poem he produces 
brings to focus and embodies 
issues and conflicts that perme- 
ate the circumambient society, 
with the result that the poem . . . 
evokes mysterious echoes in the 
selves of those who are drawn 
into it, thus providing a dialec- 
tic in the social process. The 
“made thing” becomes, then, n 
vital emblem of the struggle to- 
ward tho achieving of the self, 
nnd that mark of struggle, the 
human signature, is what gives 
the aesthetic organ izatlon i ts 
numinousness. It Ts what makes 
us feel that the “made tiling" 
nods mysteriously at us, at the 
deepest personal inward self. . 
The emphasis On the poem as an 
organization of forces recalls I. A. 
Richards’s Principles of Literary 
Criticism and Wairon’s collabora- 
tion with Cleanth Brooks in the com- 
position of Understanding Poetry, 
that bible of the New Criticism. 
But the reference to social pro- 
cess reveals how far the current 
of literary theory has flowed dur- 
ing the past two or three decades. 

It is nevertheless true that the 
social process in the United States 


tlie faceless audience uf ilic nat- 
ional market-place. First, lie says, 

“ there is a special fluidity in tlie 
world nf nrt’’, so liiat i lie values 
of elitism there “ run against the 
grain of the dominant husinc-ss* 
managerial-technological culture ”, 
underciilling other elitisins and 
working “ agRinst nil established 
patterns of prestige 11 . In the sec- 
ond place, he believes we shall 
come ultimately to the time when 
man will be “ released from the 
realm of necessity ” by the develop- 
ment of technology. Although he 
recognizes that this vocabulary is 
Marxist, he points out that ihe 
notion is not special to Marx ; it 
is “ a dream that yet timidly haunts 
our democratic aspirations and 
some of the more old-fashioned 
notions of education ”, And Mi’ 
Warren believes that increased free 
time may lead the populace in gen- 
eral to recognize that art “provides 
the most perfect kind of self-ful- 
filling activity Poetry is, finally, 
the “sovereign antidote” for tho 
passivity that is tlie debilitating 
vice nf the consumer society: 

For the basic fact about poetry is 
that it demands participation, 
from tlie secret physical echo in 
muscle end nerve that identifies 
us -with the medium, to the 
imaginative enactment that stirs 
the deepest recesses where life- 
will and veluos reside. 

Tt must be acknowledged that 
these are hopes rather than predic- 
tions. At tne end Mr warren 
balances the vision of universal 
darkness at tlie end of the Dunciud 
against Saint Augustine’s assertion 
of “ a dim glimmering of light 
unput-out in man Although he 
believes that “ the technological and 
humanistic orders” may somehow 
achieve “interpenetration” or “un- 
predictable osmosis ”, he comes no 
nearer than Arnold to suggesting a 

! i radical programme. His position 
s in fact remarkably close to that 
set forth by the late Lionel Trilling, 
tlie first Jefferson lecturer, in his 
1972 discourse oil Mind in the 
Modern World. The dark view of 
the future shared by these two 
eminent men, so different in back- 
ground and in temperament but 
alike In their moral and intellectual 
authority, is profoundly disturbing. 



A Cultiver-like William Perm, .reemingZ-u with all 
the confidence of the time of the first Centennial, 
■waiting to be hoisted on to Philadelphia? s City Hall 
(548ft) : from This Fabulous Century : Pr elude, 
4870-1900 (New York: Time-Life Books , 1975). 



The authors analyse . in depth, a 
member of the more important con- 
troversies' that accompanied the 
development of the XDr. One con- 
troversy, which occupies [many 
pages, was that of the all-armour 
sumy versus an integrated force of 
~ ; infantry supported by 
issue thrown- into 
during .the' October 

Hie recoiiBwimw- “t arainat 7'th 6 sparse population^ ^ teat wy™ “7* war ; controversy is of «..» we 

Menahom produced Thef Palestinian of command, discipline, logistics primary . Importance not only, for luck of perspective , 

Russian Zimil«r, . who •“® SnaF' mivOTBrit. Zhhal l.iwel! and , armament. •• -■ . the IDF, but also for Nato and any ably left their 

foundation meeting of the Mo CQ borrt during, the Wap of Inda- ,The Israeli Amin deals at conri- other modern army, and die book . chapter is vane, tne ^ 

student group: . nendenco • when ' Arab ■ countries dorable lertgth with ■, the ; problems draw? on the deep experience of and it supports » ^ h 

The meetiug* which was. BtLckbd .the newly created State !gf- of ^ cgnipiand. The home \s in fact titis small army whose fate it was , military thesis Ff 

rstaprioua attempt Jo come to to fast these conceptions ba the military 
with tile sociofogy,'^ ^th&idrigin. . battlefield year in end - year out. one — ' 


panjT over Bill "b“. SR «Ti|S'.S:^ »«>»'«- 

graphs Uke this, ^ l m the administration oi ^ Richard . : • ,* . 

lustrated w®, v. Nixon. On the other - hand,, -.Instead, he throws , out several 


l un. tne - otner • hand., -instead, pe tnrows out seyaiai 
Hebrew jMia . tbr./T :}ho very energy of Mr .Warren’s observations .about the ..problem 

prove difficult '. ,n “ ,c tment of - American society that bear the imprint of his. 1 6Vm 

reader, but U1 ®? in .bpoWj-’"' rev0a “ ;Rn underlying' . self- experience. as- an- artist, addressing 




illustrate hie thesis 
the wOrke .'-.of- ,sttcjh' < - 
Ralph EJllspn, .Bernard 

, _ ... , Saul Bellow, Richard . 

■I introduction to his book Mr. Tenner, XfcaUtlgan, Joseph Heller. WilKam 
states his 1 maiin : concern as being Burroughs, Tgomes Pynchnn, Johni 

, to show b( 

r h «. r ... 

t. 4 — — i is*— . opening, l 

- fields fC. he cone fdars, 1 the. kif luence 
*. r . gjjd Borges bln 
the . p^riod> 

fise> - 'H; ' pattbrOk^ v . < - , lHtobd'' Bce.-'shveih ,; 'Bpperidic^s and . ; ft ' 
hat .7 Coqditipnlbg^' Is *’ selected . Wbltography. 


the cortdnulty of jhdVttrgeli -Tlie. dispute rqgcd duirihg' the wars I that wartw y vp^. 

?«.v, .Commteid.vtt U-i not. s ?rtt4j^t :Of^im ,T967 ntid 1973, . and U arid vaarfi vft „_ hihiiw 

i< J jn,-{q*ntis£ that after , reading . the rathaltHviinrcsoived. : The reader Is i policy for fl rfl |er^S| i ‘.i 5r0up *«« iV that- T^di^pnllig.’ la- selected. bibllbi 
werr, uuttn'teyt; pne, ttwb*' toap^endlxes off&ed.ithe- rare opportunity -of. fol- - den ton an snny 01 


One way to love God 

Here is the shadow of truth , for only the shadow is true. 

And the line where the incoming swell from the sunset Pacific 
First leans and staggers to break will tell all you need to know 
About submarine geography, and your fathers death rattle 
Provides all biographical data required for the Who's Who of the dead, 

I cannot recall what I started to tell you, but at least 
J can say how night-long I have lain under stars anti 
Heard mountauis moan in their sleep. By daylight, 

They remember nothing, and go about their lawful occasions 

Of not going anywhere except in slow disintegration. At night 

They remember , however, that there is smieihing they cannot remember t 

So moan. Theirs is the perfected pain of cojiscieHce, that 

Of forgetting the crime, and J hope you have hot suffered it. I have, 

1 do not recall what had burdened my tongue, but urge you 
To think on the slug's white belly , how sick-slick and soft, , 

On the hairiness of stars, sliver, silver, while the silence 
Blows like wind by, and oh the sdo*s virgin bosom unveiled 
' To give suck to the wavering serpent of the moon ; and , 

. hi the distance , in plaza, piazza, platz, and square. 

Boot heels, like history being born; on cobbles bang.' ■ 

; '■ Everything seems an echo of something else i 

And i often, by the hair, the headsman held up the head 
■ ■ Of Mary Queen of Scots , ihe Zips kept on moving. 

But without sound. The lips, 

■. They were trying td say something very important. \ 

ButI had forgotten to mention muplatid^;' • ’ ' 

Of wihd-tortured stone white in darbiess, ana. tall, but Ufhert . 

No wind, mist gathers', and once oti the SarrS at midnight, 
l watched the sheep huddling. Their eues 
Stared into nothingness, In that mist-diffused light their eyes 
Were stupid and round like the eyes of fat f ish ii i muddy water* 

Or of a scholar who has lajst faith in hi* galling. . ■■ 

Their jaws did not move. .Shreds] ,, 

Of dry grass, gray in gray mist-light, hung 
; From the side of. a jaw, unmoving. t 

/ You Mould think that nothing waul$ ever agq.it\ happen.- ' 1 

ft {' That i$ one way tQ Jove (pod. v - . r ^ " -- ‘ <: 

y ; ' ; Robert Penn Warren 
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The novelist as cultural symptom 


. _ *5 J_ perhaps himself fallen victim to ihe The bulk of Mr de Jonge’s book in A Raw Youth suffer equallv 

... a llA .A .lS.fll.fr I..K Ha- .f 


By Joseph Frank 


very cultural malady that he dep- is devoted to discussing Dos* from a sense of cosmic alleniuioti. 
lores — the replacement of precise toevsky's navels in the perspective The social chaos resulting from 
discrimination of values by the provided by Western Romanticism, these new ideologies is dramatized 
” intensity "of shock-effect. with Baudelaire arbitrarily selected most explosively in The Devils , and 

Luckily, Dostoevsky’s “art” is as lts archetypal representative, by implication haunts The Brothers 
swcot under the carpet very Dostoevsky too was fascinated and Kprmnnzov. 

quickly and the book gets down to roteS? back- After surveying Dostoevsky’s lios- 

it$ real subject. Ibis is defined by ““‘1“ v *‘? "^i lv ®Y “ 1 -S'S tile diamtosis of the modern world 


from a sense of cosmic alienation. 


Al-liX de JONGE : Luckily, U( 

Dostoevsky and the Age of InLen- under 

shy quickly and tl 

244pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.90. [[* 


Its rent subject, lilts is uptmed Dy - j sooiVl mf «Tr v and 111(5 diagnosis of the modern world 

SSSBWf %”d.« "T.ul *j&J 5 ,“s 3S» is. s-s*" 


Dostoevsky, like Dickens, was a ■« *P 
stunningly effective reader of his 
own works, os well as a brilliant 


deist am that Mr do Jongc uses as 
an epigraph. Why has “ the nine- 


vocal interpreter of Russian poetry „ . ^ ^ twentieth " kin in the past [The Bronze Horse- 

In general. One of Wa favours e HJ h ..°h^ surpassed all Serious ™ an and The Queen of Spades), 

pieces, wblcli he wtis frequency ™” a ch ■ * ?* r vv SnSf again* and Audrey BleTy’s Petersburg ii' 


kin’s verse. Dostoevsky, to be sure, Charles Maurras and other defen- tl »e image of the city for Dos- are back again with Baudelaire and 

scarcely thought of himself as a defS 0 t the French classical tradL toevsky ”, Not at all: Dostoevsky’s the heroin addict, and the same 

prophet In any lUeral rollglous tion . Mr de Jonge, so far as one can first novel, Poor Polk (184S), issue arises even more acutely 

sense. But in calling his work te U i s uol directly influenced by makes effective use of Petersburg because Dostoevsky’s characters are 

u e _ - > _ «■ ll ri 7 . • • « ■ ' . ■ . % AP n humnnlu HoflkriinhiiA anulrAU- an manUael-l.. AAMmlanAA 


always so naively dollglitad ivlioii dolMiftm and seeking sonio answer logics (sketches or Parisian lire), hence no capacity for self-recrimi* 

tlic newspapers appeared to con- in the cultural history of the past used tb® . c ‘ty. *" the ^ wa 7- notion and guilt”. If so why arc 

firm the characters and ideas lie century and a half. Dostoevsky s visit to London con- they haunted by the memory of 

Jmd depicted in Ills novels. Wliat Is to blame, according to f ' rme « fll1 llls . to rebod mo* about their atrocious crimes? Mr de 

In any case, the appellation ol Mr de Jonge, is the breakdown of saw forces 

" prophet ** has clung to Dostoevsky nth« wjo* e«ects can be "Tw,,seqSfn?e oV the materl^ Dosloov * ky in *« 

ever since his death, and the word obseived In the cieations of Euro- n a]so b H ei advocated bv the W " y * 

often appears in tlie titles of books Penn Romanticism— o Romanticism, Rygsian r n ( ii Cft fc 0 r t i ie irgOs • but Even more, it impels hint to 

about him— for example, Dimitri to be sure, seen so lelv through the it did not have a crucial impact on- HCCi,se Dostoevsky himself of 

Merozhkovsky's late work on Dos- jaundiced eyes of Mario Praz as the Image of the city in Ids works “complicity” in all the horrors 

toevsky, Tfm Prophet of the Rus- “the Romantic agony ’\ Sweeping The Modern ££ Lei rim home ^ depicts. (Would Mr dc 
sian Revolution. Alex de Jongo aside ail attempts, to discriminate Jonge apply the same sort of ren- 

does not use the word “prophet” between various kinds of national g‘" le ,e ’ ‘^1 JSIJ 55 . .tin r a rKnK™ “«■ t0 *»• Shakespeare of Titus 

in his title, but It would not have Romanticisms, or between one that " u and n u\‘ ' ‘ Amlronieut or, for that matter, of 

been inappropriate. For the burden « as socially restorative and gjdj TTne ’ w*n?k Ki,, $ Lear? l The r ‘ ? « s0 ” for 

of his thesis Is that Dostoevsky, another morally nihilistic, Mr de K b#L Sn(» n h. S unpleasant charge seems to be that, 

paralleled in this respect only by J“»S» *«*«* the complex move- ™ i|SSf u r de® £« If Dostoevsky can be thought to be 

Bun dein ire, was the prophet of the mem as a whole only as a symptom of chanLr? M«?pi??iS3rc secredv sympathetic to what he 

,.r ........ih. u ...» ... nf rnhurRi cnllnnse The o olitnpni'h senes Ot CilBpteiS to SUCII attacks, nnmlnnll.. I. 


“age of intensity ” in which we are « cultural ewiapte. The eighteenth nominally castigates, it is easier to 

all livlug. His work, Mr do Jouge century whatever its perturbations ’ “5 n™ 1“ ' Sfil' “taintaiu that in his delineation nf 

claims, read .properly, which Is to conflicts (It was, after all. the “««“ L « -Jh mSft. "modes of intensity” he genuinely 

•aay with the understanding offered century pf Ctmdide and Le Neveu. ■S“, r 5 c “? B H n « d iw SS 8 cotl ? uae ? Md confounds all moral 

, ua ,by hindsight, provides the ipoat ; d P Rameau), stilt ; possessed some e?.iii dlsbincrione. Dostoevsky, for exani- 

peitetrating and' 1 ■ .comprehensive s® nse . ® stable world-order and . e "' pie. Is IndWted fdf behtg utiable to' 

account oT the steady dJsintegra- df irhat Mr de Jonge— perhaps e 8 „,®, 8 ’ l , f J n \ 0 } f' a , b ’ e . r * s ' tell the dlfferonco between positive 
tion of European culture, and . “"“V over the word tralnts on human freedom. leads to (i c. moral) suffering mid pleasure 

foretells the coining of an age of religion ' —euphemistically calls ®*®*lJ eratoci *n VO i t i°n t ,e un J dt5r J\ ed from pul n, even though ho 
terror, of Rimbaud’s temps des whole meanings". The nineteenth dergrpimd man. Raskolnikov and satirizes precisely Ibis limbi lily at 
nsaossins”. century, ushered in by the histori- Luzhin in Crime and Punishment tho conclusion of Notus from 

cal trauma of die Frenah Revolu- reveal the morally re * 


Dostoevski) and the Aee of Intan. cr1 trnuma of the Frenah Revolu- reveal the morally repuguant con- Undercrowul where 
s/tu thus takes Its oface f amons tton » on ^ dream about the sequences of a literal application ground man viciously 

those works on DosmeJJkv WhER- ? eMSe oE certainty that had been oi the pecuniary ethic. Both Prince humiliation of the pro 
Viei him I n ^uV^.rni ' lost . orid W restore It in Myshkin in The Idiot and Vorsllov with the reflection that 


view him essentially as a cultural R nnian ;r/ 'L;., 

symptom, expressing the Ills of his ence there® ^ s odb JF n 
own lime (and our own' by antlci- .. d ’ rnd L nf t{mp .! , a 


the under- 
f excuses Ills 
rostitmc Liza 
nt her suffer- 


pation), rather- tha 
' engaged in creating 


thnn m o wpiVnr “ degraded proSen t ”, of time as im- . * p . -g 

=n"“rS-3 A fatal separation 


’PI.. 11 .: -o „ l.i _ nu aieuie umi turns iwiiihuuk 

Snnc. ever horDra ln, » S“ cW ">•»«« »"J 

:S feSffStSA 1 ^ ’tests, s-a--! By Peter Washingte11 

iSS^th? m 58cd SMS 2? ^"’ fiSpT " 

Dobrolyubov, argued that iu-ferlor ■ 1 'Sy® 8 !. 1 “j > T u Frank Wedekind 

works of Uteratuia ware ineffective “WW"* this view, to Baudelaire, a 1 _ ranK wcaeKinu 


■ Dobrolyubov, argued that Jn-ferior 
. works of literature were ineffective 


mhe satirist aitti goes on from 
there. Avoiding dubious Freudian 

S ecuiatlona, he discusses clearly 
e impact of the author's per- 
sonality on this aspect of his work. 
As many contemporaries noted, 
Wedekind longed to dominate the 
world around him -. unable to do 


oven as flociql-polltlcal propaganda: 1>0 ^ t wl, 9 dlcl e fHy ,e 'J 1 J2Spp. Oswald Wolff. £2.50 (paper* this, he found a frenzied comfort 
mid while this view was excessively' satlon °f ® n y kind' ( Be vln.de back, El. 50). in the manipulation .of his charec- 

i do a 11 stic. It at least' indicates that ?? - 0 °. ude vertu > & votre guise, as r as ■ r , ■■■■■ ■■■■ .. ; tars. Even his wife hited that he 

Ti n A»AA.»f.^ri M __ • j. i Mfiis Giiivi'^z-vnuq . . . w i n vaIIpF l:. j a 


■ ah ui mnai lUMiuaua iiihi ‘ ;* i . ■ w i7 - 

Dostoevsky's -passionate jnvialvc- ?i?l vl 5 SY 0UJ V f a B . re l lef 

inent in the. moral-social issues' of ^ rom tedium of existence. But 

Li. __ .. ^ . mV fiumi -wllh ft wrirni' uihft «anma ei.Mi 


his time - and i 
oxclude a concern 


Frank Wedekind was a nasty piece S'£ d °.S! y Jjff IS^STmP E£ 
ol work: petty, self-absorbed and JTi. 9 S&l 


country did not even with a writer who seems such oE work: petty, self-absorbed and «'Te a ]’’ n^ the ceh^| quesdon 
i for or? ° 1 a perfect illustration of the "inten- sexually obsessed, he was consumed iot Weffindi^ satire ' Sn^nds 1 not 

....... ?fy/'->>mdrora?. on, quickly begin. SHSil 


ever for Mr do Jonge’s assoc tion 
' that Do s too vs ky was ir sub]imcly in- 
different to die technJcal details of 
cxeciiiion ” of his novels (has ho 
■ ever looked into Dostoevsky’s note- 
books ?), and that “he relies on 


notion. ,s nevertheless one of Germany’s :ri. Vt';“ ", *‘LL,i w , u , 

” Intensity ” mgy be either the sffflnessf M^of £om» jjf ■ w ^*' we cannot say Him* fa 

tire content of an_ experience 5Muncss ’ one tne moac him .. tlia two wm-lds were often 


m 

k'l 

I :» 

t- nv~.il: | 

w 


claim tli at his own i/i«w * pro rides- : wd «* himself by contemplat- i, 1 u a *“' 1 i t i come wlien Ms talent for caricature 

Tx- ■ ! n » llUellhoo/of his own « ets «« control. • 


n framework which structures the 
.loose nnd 'baggy monsters of Dos- 
toevsky, showing -that they have a 
much greater decree, of Inner- 

ferent works Llndpod the bast llus- . Ihls lnst sentence scarcely aPpHos ,:he so readily sees (d others. Of Wlit .lt to. 1 They accom the - fretted author. His style Moj 
slun critics Mikhail Bakhtin is to a Bnddelalrp contemplating --Ms; Wedekind, we can truly say that* If society because tiiev have U j clea| . If somewhat bad 

only one ■ example— quite rightly own damnation j aelf-desfriiotlon he hail not been so ; blind be ;could : ' been so 'conditioned that the vein fl ? ld be treats his subject with i 1 

see the two es polw* opposites la may v^uU iq both caSM,-but to , never have perceived sp much,, * only function at all bv doina sn , fJ?U3 huraour. MUch hBs had W 

their app oach to the novelist s art. know -oneself u. evil Jf-cleotly;. not .- Alan ■ Best, rightly rejecting - the fn- other, cases, such a? Kalth“s it / left o«t bf a shprt book : an in# 
The, careless use of this phrase rlie some as losing fl dlstiuctlon view- of- hit subject 4<ch he? pr* «»• merely a matter- of Survival 'hi * nt Compgri$on with ■ Proust, 

reveals bow little attention Mr de between evil and good. Jt Is a fun- tailed. foH so long and wltich pri' Pbooses the money ■ ratu^ hin the ; f xa| qp!e might hovd been rot 

jongo has pajd to tlto denial quo- rtamemal defect. Of Mr de Jonge’s, sents him ■ both . ns a - tiiughcy 1 1 8Mn . because it ! allows hlnr m : But IF the took has faults, we. 1 
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to know the thing he criticizes and 


ing will “ do her good ”, And * 
citing a passage in which Dosiow 
himself labels the masochistic )* 
uiour of a character as an 11 eei 
of suffering” (thus implyin. 
clear distinction between this sL 
noii-egolstic suffering stemi- 
from j’epentnnce and numiliiyU 


most explosively in The Devils , and 
by implication haunts Tha Brothers 
Karamazov. 

After surveying Dostoevsky’s lios- 


sky ” as a substitute for “ the 
whole meanings ” in which their 
lives are lacking. This is done in a 
section devoted to the “modes of 


asked, to perform at public JKranltf" ? *S is "hK^momenmua Afl future, Me de Jonge concen- section devoted to the “modes of 
gatherings, was Pushkin’s poem. t de Jonae seu out traces on the city as she site of Intensity” exhibited by their beha- 

The Prophet. At the celebration jH* answer the j} e j p s of gaudo- moral disintegration and loss of viour— such modes ” being gratm- 

organised for the unveiling ot , , j Dostoevskv ■ and his organic community as we also see tous spitefulness, gambling, maso- 

Pushkin’s monument in Moscow in ^ ftimi’liar to all it used in Balzac and Dickens. It chisra, the desire to abolish time, 

1B80, Dostoevsky whipped the u .j lo re niember Irvine Bab- nifly be local iiatriotisni that impels and finally libertinism. All tiiese 

audience into a frenzy by ins |>Ja*s Rousseau and Roman licism him to single out Dostoevsky's distractions are freely indulged in 


de Jonge flatly concludes fat\ 
toevsky readied a point where 6 ', 
could no longer distinguish \ 
tween good and evil, pleasure r 
pain “. 

Such a position, however. b ! 
only be maintained with tho £ 
of a severely limited and onedt 
rending of Dosloevsky—or nfe 
not a treading of his works iti 
but of fragments torn out oft) - 
text and interpreted in an arblirr 
and tendentious fashion, 

Mr de Jongc, to his crodiL 
uneasily aware of this problg 
and lets the cat out of tho bu, 
one paragraph, He writes: 

Now, of course, the Dostoevit 
view that suffering must 
accepted without question, tta 
provides a path to purifies 
and ennoblement, is a vital i 
or Ills Christian metaphysics;*! 
view of the universal guilt uA 
basis of a Christian resolu*," 
his culture's plight. He iWfcT; 
all to take on, in so far »•* 
strength permits, the £ 
share of the burden which Ck, 
bore for us all. ; . . Xt wouUVt 
an unforgivable distortion d & 
aspect of Dostoevsky’s though 
which is not directly relevm i 
our analysis, not to accord niS 
of place to this aspect or i 
theme of acceptance of 
and universal guile ' Flu 
added]. 

Hero we have the admission di 
Mr de Jonge has simply left odt 
consideration all those elomewr 
Dostoevsky's world which ad 
show that he was perfectly nt 
aware of the distinction berth 
good and evil, and in no dangen 
mistaking one for the other. 

What is valuable in Mr i 
Jonge’s book is the demonstrate 
of Dostoovsky's undoubted lid 
with the more morally qucstionL 
aspects of Western RomantWa 
and the annlysis of his insight ® 
the moral mid spiritual dangen f 
a cultural process which has » 
indeed pm a promliim on lntemr. 
of sensuiiou as a supreme vd& 
But Dostoevsky is noitlter the Mi 
quls do ■ Sado, Rimbaud nor M 
triamom; neither a Dikt{ 
Futurist or SurreaVst; -Air » 
Jonge Inis Just been carried w'" 
by his iliosis. And ills nitempi 
I urn tho greutost uiid most o«t; 
luting opponent of moral nihUiP. 
in modern literature into Its R, 
rontitlous advocate must *v 
fojectod as nioretriciuus uiid *■'! 
leading. 


i 

be Wedekind’s most popular 
because its -subject— wlmt Dr fc 
calls “The Tragedy of Ad#fc 
cence — develops this ami his ortf' 
central rhemes most iradltJoaaKT' 
the difference between what Is & 
and. what is moam ; the isohtktf { 
each Individual in nls necessary »* 
yet fatal Illusion; the dijeorff' 
that behind each illusion there v 


tors”) to Dostoevsky’s, very dif- • Wliila true of 
ferent works ; Indeed the bast llus- tills . Inst sonten 
slun critics — Mikhail Bakhtin is ‘ to a BnitdeiaJrp 
only one ■ example— quite rightly * osvii damnation 


««tn illusion mere* 
only another; and the notion. g 
society as a trap which we te fn*!- 
to enter at our peril. Rapre»J*-‘ ; 

j m?° • lRh 0 P rlcc ,0 ML?- - 
civilization says Wedeidnd.ytt^i 
offers no alternatives and loir 
teat there are none. , I 

It is this which makes 
only n satirical but a iraglft^, 
Hst. Satire, in general. ^DP 05e M . 
model from which we nave sirsP i 
or to which we must work, l 
I f it is-unattalnable. Tragedy b«S»J; 
and ends with the flawed natatt^v 
man as it is, honing that in JJI p 
meantime the audience has, I 
ff. n8 « N b°en purged and illuming'. 
Wedekind’s whole dramatic ttg. 
nique is devoted to involving 
audience with the characters 
moment to moment, and then %(. 
lng the tables. For him the £€{’ 
•Is a mirror in which we sudd® 8 ?! 
see ourselves ; and in the lnstairtJK 
recognition we realize that the 
55® L tf 1 ® otheh are one; 
Wedekind s drama is truly tragic | 

Dr : Best’s Frank Wedekind & JS? 
an excellent introduction to .JJ'. 


see the two es polw ppposltes in may i^suU iq both cmm, - but to .never have perceived so much,, ■' only function at all bv 
their app-anch to tho. novelist’s art. know oneself esevll is-cleal-lyinot , Alau : Beet, rightly rejecting- the 115 other cases .such as 
The, careless two of this phrase the some ns losing ei\ dlstiuctlon view: of- bit subject *Hch has pre- niereiy it matter " of Si 
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neglected author. His stylo b-»R 
and clear. If somewhat bawl 
tftd he treats his subject with 
pious humour. Mtich hAs had W 
left out' of a sbprt book : an 
ant compflri$on with; Proust, ' 
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Star gossip 


By H. T, Mason 


THEODORE HESTER MAN (Editor) j 

Studies on Voltaire and the 
Eighteenth Century 
Volume CXXX 

David L6vy: Voltaire et son excg&se 
du Pentateuquc : critique cl 

poidmique 
345pp £14.10. 

Volume CXXXV 
227pp. £10.40. 

Volume CXXXVII 
189pp. £8.20. 

Volume CXXXVIII 

Patrick Henry : Voltaire and Camus : 

the limits of reason and the aware-i 

ness of absurdity 

,261ppr £12.30. 

Volume CXXXIX 

• English Showalter Jr.: Voltaire et 
ses amis d’apr&s la correspoitduncu 
de Mme de Graffigny 
233pp. E9.90. 

Volume CXL 
218pp. £9.fi0. 

Banbury : The Voltaire Foundation. 


Passionate allusions 


Tel qu’en lul-mdme . . . Samuel 
Taylor's claim that Voltaire is “the 
dominant intellect of eighteenth- 
century France” (CXXXV) receives 
strong backing in these latest 
volumes of the Studies. The enor- 
mous range of the philosophy's 
imagination and activity forms the 
bests of the three full-length works 
and accounts for no fewer than 
eighteen of the articles, moat of 
them of quality, in die other three 
volumes. Such prodigious output 
by diverse hands, over the space of 
mere months, astonishes one into 
renewed awareness of the riches 
Voltaire left behind. Historiography, 
stories, plays, marginalia, additions 
to the correspondence. Voltaire at 
Cirey, at Ferney, on his deathbed : 
all these coin added lustre in one 01 - 
more nf 1)1 e com rib uti 011 s this pre- 
sent batch provides. 

The star Item, however, relates 
to the most peripheral of 
these studies. English Showalter 
(CXXXIX) has meticulously pre- 
sented and edited a selection of 
correspondence from that priceless 
recorder of significant trifles, Mme 
de Graffigny, who gained her place 
in hlstonr by a detailed account 
of tho Cirey lifestyle during two 
winter months that she spent in 
the ch&tenu hi - 1738-39 observing 
Voltaire and Mme du ChAteiet nt 
close quarters. Mr Showalter takes 
tne correspondence farther than 
that, up to the eud of 1739, with 
the indefatigable lady now back in 
-• Furls, still noting down for her 
'• confidant “ Pmipan ” Devaux (the 
: ao .le recipient of these letters) her 
*. ppssloy observations on the society 
* ii 1 which- Voltaire and his friends 
. •! llve d pud moved. These letters are 
.1 Prepared and commentated with the 
: Scholarship that characterize the 
. jO'tBlre and Rousseau Correspon- 
. oepces In the Besterman and Leigh 
editions respectively. Besides which, 

. 8* vefl us elsewhere 
U..TXXV) a lucid reworking of the 
tangled quarrel between Mme de 
waffigny and her Cirey hosts, 
leaning more sympathetically (but 
with sound justification) towards 
tne visitor than almost anyone else 
Jins done, and highlighting some of 
tne tensions already present, albeit 
covertly, between Voltaire and his 
mistress, 

David'. Lfivy’s. task (CXXX) J* a , 
less glamorous one- Voltaire’s blbH- 
criticism ifl one of the duller 
sides of bis polemical woi-lc; .. con- 
taining virtually nothing of con- . 
wiulng interest :for = the ■ mqdern - 
exegete, and one cannot, help sym- 
pathizihfi with 'Mr JLdvy whdh; in 
the heart of this dense material, a 

- sigh escapes him 6t < the patience 
needed to comb "cette tpasse dis- 
parate". ■ Thd author has, ho waver, 
stuck to: his task , with tenacity, 

. tracing- all .. .the . themes ■ Voltaire 
takes, up in nls study’ of the Pen- 
tateucb. the sources ha. employs, 
his attitdda to ortiiodox Christianity 
.and to Judaism^ ■ and tiie reactions 
his criticism ^rpuaecL ' The: erudi- 
tion is ;sb]id and the •• conclusions 

- sensible, i-Btit the study leaves one 
dissatisfied. It is liardT;(indeed. im- 
possible,; since !io. Index is phorided: 
re*'!--. Work! that despecately headed. 

. oho) to.S^q the-iWood for the. trees;'. 


Tiie elm pier on themes fur instance, 
iri spile of iis careful ducumenij. 
lion, is a compilation unleavened 
by Mib-headiugs or any other help- 
ful signposts. A more basic weak- 
ness seems 10 be the blurred evalua- 
tion of such extensive material, a 
hick of focus which makes the book 
less useful than Bertram Schwarz- 
bach’s briefer but more penetrating 
study of a yet larger subject, Vol- 
taire’s Old Testament criticism 
(Droz, 1971). 

A short article I once wrote on 
Voltaire and Camus drew a firm 
if kindly comment from one critic 
that the subject stretched that far, 
but no further. It would therefore 
have been personally interesting to 
find that observation refuted by 
Patrick Henry’s comparison, the 
product of a doctoral dissertation 
(CXXXVIII) ; alas I the remark 
seems even more cogent at tiie end 
or tiie book than the beginning. 

The -author spends A hundred 
banal pages situating first Voltaire 
then Camus In historical context, 
before coming on to whRt is essen- 
tially a comparison of Candide and 
L’Etr anger. The object of the exer- 
cise leaves one puzzled. Beyond 
stowing a certain philosophical and 
literary affinity between tho two 
writers, it seems to lead to no use- 
ful conclusions ; and neither seems 
to offer richer insights from being 
viewed in this way. Besides, the 
narrow concentration on only two 
works makes the exercise skeletal 
if it wishes to capture the essen- 
tial quality of such versatile authors. 
Along the way, however, are many 
incidental comments of value, such 
as on the play concept in 
L'Etranger and the marionettes in 
Candftde. But die attempt to foist 
upon Voltaire Camus's own vision 
or the absurd, to Insist that the 
universe of Candide is simply a 
“consistent chaos”, is eo demean 
the complex mixture of order and 
madness which gives Voltaire’S tale 
its particular atmosphere. 

One must not conclude without 
reference to the nine artioles in 
these volumes that look elsewhere 
than to Voltaire: in particular, 
worth noting are a polished new 
look by John Renwick at Beaumar- 
chais’s first great quarrej (CXXXV), 
Philip Stewart’s discussion of the 
historical basis to PrAvostis Cleve- 
land (CXXXVII), and a knowledge- 
able account by Kay Wilkins of 
certain aspects of the irrational in 
eighteenth-century France (CXL). 
Even so, Voltaire must have the 
last word, if only for an imagina- 
tive piece by Suzanne Gearhart on 
his historiography (CXL), and 
Sanme] Taylor’s characteristically 
authoritative preview of the mar- 
ginalia, soon to be published in 
Moscow. 


By Dudley Wilson 

DOROTHY GAUE COLEMAN : 

Maurice Scfrve : Poet of l.ovc 
Tradition and Originality 
210pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£6.S0. 


This Is the third book on Maurice 
Scdvc to appear in the past two 
years- Yet acAve is reflected in the 
writings of his contemporaries as a 
poet who was perhaps rather 
revered than read. By the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century his 
Ddlie (published In 1544 and again 
in 1564) was receiving more atten- 
tion as an emblem book than as a 
collection oi love poems, and by 
the middle of that century It had 
lapsed into the neglect suffered by 
French Renaissance poetry as a 
whole. The revival wide!) occurred 
towards the end of the nineteenth 
century dad not venture to put 
Scive forward as a major figure. 
Even In the 1920s Voldry Lnrbaud, 
in devoting fifty pages of Ce vice 
hnpuni. la lecture to his “Notes 
sur Scovc”, refers dep rccoti ugly to 
“ le culte sedvien ”, Indeed, like so 
many French writers of this period, 
Sc6ve had really to wait until the 
cumbersome machinery of the 
French system of state doctorates 
produced in 1948. under tho name 
of Verdun Saulnder, an admirable 
and heavily documented thesis on 
him and his work. 

Since then, academic critics, 
basing diems elves on this and on 
the edition of the Dilie published 
by Eug&ne Parturier in ISIS, have 
brought forth a crop of articles and 
books. Indeed, between 1970 and 

1974 there appeared a. score of 
articles, two theses, two transla- 
tions into English and five hooks, 
together with two editions of 
Sceve's works, one of which Is the 
first complete one (edited by 
Pascal Quienard, Mercure de 
France, 19741, and one facsimile 
edition of the Ddlie itself (Scolar 
Press, 1972). In addition to this 
flood of academic criticism, Sc&ve’s 
poetry has inspired much more 
literary work, culminating recently 
in M Quignard’s La parole de la 
"Dilie* (Paris, 1974), a literary 
meditation, almost iudeed a mysti- 
fication, which forms s strange com- 
panion to his more orthodox edition 
of Serve's Oeuvres computes. In 

1975 Paul Ardouin, representing the 
lone French tradition associating 
medicine and literature, produced 
a magnificently illustrntea volume 
devoted to the whole culture of the 
Renaissance and entitled Maurice 
Scdve, Prince des lumiires, virtuose 
du regard, fils de PHurors. 

Dorothy Coleman’s more modestly 


titled Mum ire Sccw : Poet of Lave 
reflects, u numbin' of tln»u trends. 
1-css philosophical than Stuub, 
briefer than Guidici. moo* 
genuinely cultivated ihan Ardouin, 
■she has chosen an approach mme 
obviously In tune with English ihan 
with French liu-rury criticism. Thu 
Lone is set in an introduction which 
comments sensitively on poems by 
Mallaring, by Horace and by Scdve, 
but the impression that poetry 
reallv belongs to the nineteenth 
'Century and that Scfcve's own read- 
jug is mainly among I. min authors 
is dispelled By rhe rest of this intel- 
ligent study which cominunlly 
forces the reader to experience 
Scdve’s poetry on the same high 
level as Dr Coleman herself. In 
her second chapter “ I unmoor a- 
memo ”, she again examines three 
texts — Propertius, Petrarch and 
Scfeve — in order to lead us into an 
account of Serve’s preoccupation 
with the part played by vision in 
tha first onset of love. Site cites 
Ficlno’s commentary on Plato’s 
Symposium but omits what is per- 
haps the most relevant of its sec- 
tions in this context — “ Amorls 
vulgaris est fascinatio q tic dam ” 
(VII. 4) — which deals with the way 
In which the eye fascinates by pro- 
jecting a kind of spirituous vapour 
at whatever it regards steadfastly. 
It is true of course that a book on 
love poetry is not a treatise on 
science, and Dr Coleman’s book is 
deliberately more sensitive than 
erudite ; it might properly be 
termed a dialogue between a poet 
and a reader. 

The views in Chapter 3 (“Tradi- 
tion”) are an intoDiRont develop- 
ment of fundamental statements 
made by critics from Du Beltay to 
T. S. Eliot on the theme that the 
writer is inevitably also a reader, 
and what Dr Coleman says of 
Serve’s univers livresque is un- 
doubtedly true. It Is equally true 
of course that Renaissance winters, 
I 11 their ardent search for the 
Greco-Roman tradition, were bound 
to preserve considerable remnants 
of later Influences, Thus Scbve has 
more of the rhitarlqueur, more of 
the marotique, more of the rela- 
tively trivial Italian Potrarchists and 
tiie early Italian dialogue writers 
than Dr Coleman seems willing to 
concede. Furthermore his blasons 
are not- entirely unimportant and a 
great number of his dizains con- 
cern Cupid, although the woodcuts 
of the Dalle curiously do not. 
Cupid Is of course directly con- 
nected with the visual tradition 
with which Dr Coleman begins her 
analysis, in that his arrows are an 
analogy of the way I 11 which love 
strikes through tho “jet” of spirit 
emanated from the eye. Indeed, 
for certain Renaissance writers 
Cupid is a complete allegory of 
love and here wo may well cite 
Equirola, who appears In Dr Colo- 


iium’s rnilicr unevenly presented 
hiblingruphy, hut in an unidcuiifi- 
uhlc edition dated 1554. 

Chapters 4 10 6 (” Stive, uuu- 
poser of ‘ impre.se- uinoiose*’'; 

*' Prdcleux lioet” : “Oblique an”) 
arc devoted mainly 10 the iurpivse 
and are a refashioning in more 
subtle and certain terms of the 
author’s previous work in this field, 
Fittingly, a precious theme receives 
a precious treatment and the author 
wisely starts from scepticism : there 
are many reasons which lead us to 
doubt the close association many 
critics have found between the 
poems of the Dilie and the wood- 
cuts, not the least being the lack of 
correspondence between the mono 
as it appears in tbc poem and ibe 
motto as it appears, set up in type 
and therefore easily changeable, in 
the woodcut. 

It is on chapters 7 to 10 (“ Them- 
atic structure ” ; Passion and lin- 
guistic control ” ; “ 1 Simple ' 

themes” ; “Nature and sotiuide”) 
tliar the main emphasis of this book 
falls. Alas, Donne intrudes, inevit- 
able and unwelcome, in Chapter 8, 
but otherwise we have here a skil- 
ful and close-knit pattern of themes 
and analyses of single poems, aU 
subordinated to a number of illum- 
inating and essential conclusions 
relating in the main to allusiveness 
and imagery. In the Index. “ literary 
allusiveness ” U related to the 
“ creation of a metaphorical lan- 

S ”. the “ presentation of erotic 
!S ” and the “transmission of 
intellectual concepts”. 

Like so many critics before her, 
Dr Coleman feels that there must be 
a unity, perhaps even a “plan” 
behind this collection of 4 49 dizains: 
“The structure of the cycle ns a 
whole forms a vast backcloth on 
which Schve interweaves themes, 
much as the Roman Augustan poots 
did. and conjures up the mytho- 
logical allusions as well ns tivo 
echoes of previous poets whether 
Roman or petrarchist,” Sho fails 
to demonstrate such a unity, hut 
wo are. happy to relinquish this In 


favour of the brilliant analyses of 
separate dlaains that crowd this last 
part of the book. Dr Coleman bad 
begun with the suggestion that 


poetry is “papiers callfis”. She 
ends by crediting Scfive, in bis sue- 

B essful poems, with that “compl eta 
lead, of intellect and imaginative 


sensitivity” which belongs to the 
tost metaphysical poetry. And tho 
final conclusion of this admirable 
and absorbing study is one that 
applies as wall to It as te the poems 
that make up the Ddlie: “Time and 
again Schve explored the paths that 
his own experience of love had set, 
attempting in these various ways to 
define himself in language, that 
ranges from the severely abstract to 
a degree of allusivoncss that .verges 
upon a private mythology.” 


Boccaccio’s Florentine disciple 


By Filippo Donini 


A.LDO PALAZZESCHf : 

Tuttc le novelle 

987pp. Milan: Mondadori L9.500. 


Palazzeschl himself collected bis 
stories in. 1957 in a volume (Tutte 
le novelle) which included soma of 
those which had appeared m J921 


.. Ich had appeared m J921 

til Re hello), ihe whole of II valio 
dei buffi (1937) and Beetle del 900 
Y1951), and another twen 
lished in several . periodic 


the eighteen stories which appeared 
In 1966, under the title It. buffo 
integrate. It represents in fact the 
whole . corpus of . PaitBMiehrt 
stories, to the exclusion of the nine 
early onbs n'om /l Re bello which . 
Hb practically rejected, A fine .pre- 
face by Glantiro Ferrata. and tha 
very 1 accurate and useful chrono- 
logy,; notes .add bibliography -by 
Lucian d De Maria, complete. . die 
book;. . j- ’ . .! v • 

Falazzeschl was' never a', popular 
writer. ; Only, a dramatization of his 
bestir npvel (Sorelle Materasn ) for 
Italian /telertslckv In £ 1972 Brought 
;him public reMgnition.- Thdt: novel, 
and nis .other great achievement,' 
Statppe dell * ■ otiocen to , appeared 


(In the early 1930s) in an adverse 
climate. They could hardly have 
been cherished by the Italian 
establishment of tne time — their 
- predilection for the humble people 
of Florence was too far removed 
from the themes encouraged by 
Fascism. Palazzesdii's Florence is 
not the glorious, magnificent capital 
of the Renaissance, crowded with 
■ imposing works of art and solemn 
statues, out a small provincial town 
of shopkeepers and artisans, of 
poor- people whose live* ace dull 
and grey ’ and utterly , unheroic. 
Palazzeschl’s favourite characters, 
his buffi, a collection of futuiy. 
eccentric, peculiar Individuals, If 
not total freaks and loonies, could 
not be ' accepted by the Fascist 
rhetoric; but:' they; could not meet 
with ■ Marxist approval -either, 
bring utterly devoid of class- 
. consciousness, aud Palnziescbi 
remained unpopular also in the 
1940s and 1950s. 

Things began to change in the 
1960s, when Vdrh We new novels* 
If Doge and Stefanino, and. hie new 
poems, Cuor «t/o, the old -imster 
astonished everybody with a resur- 
rection of the fantastic i vein and 
the poetical inspiration of his youth. 
The -.Neo-avant-garde became imeri 
ested In 1 the surprising evolution. 


mbs-t brilliant stories” -in contem- 
porary Italian literature. - 

PaJazzeschi is a master of realism 
as wall of Surrealism, and his know- 
ledge of rhe most different human 
conditions, his ability In represent 
ing them, are evidence of a keen, 
persistent, indefatigable observation 
and study of life In all its mani- 
festations. Such knowledge would 


not be surprising in a man given 
to travel and society, but Palas- 
zesclil, apart from a few excursions 


to Paris, led a sheltered, sedentary 
life In Florence and Rome and 
Venice. 

The autobiographical element Is 
not conspicuous in his stories. His 
love for Paris and the Italian cities 
where ha lived shines through hero 
and there, and Florence, his birth* 


way from pessimism or despair. 
When he was a young man, in 1914, 
he proclaimed, in his Futurist Mani- 
festo, that “laughing is the only 
divine faculty of man” and that 
“men were not created for suffer- 
ing ". He certainly kept faith to 
his belief, and. the present book is 
a testimony to tho persistence of 
his fundamental optimism up to his 
very old age. 

In his preface to the 1957 edition 
of Tutte le novelle Polozzeschi 
remarked ' that most of his stories 
had been written In places not fnr 
from the house in which Boccaccio 
composed the Decameron, and paid 
now. homage to “ the divine master 
of art and life " whom he had 
already praised in SoreZle Materassi. 
In' fact tha former Futurist, one of 
the' founding fathers of twentieth- 
century Italian literature, was 


their vices and virtues, their nun- 
gent ’ wit, their quick yeportees, their 
-rampant individualism!* In several 
stories a peculiar subspecies of buffo 
Is presented; the lonely, misanthro- 
pic did bachelor attended to and 
bossed by a cunning housekeeper. 


of the farmer Futurist who for forty 1 
years seemed to have renounced his 
past: agitations, and; hoy/, at eighty, ; 
was exploding fa ah •' outburst , of 
surrealist fireworks. It . was -In an ’ 


It seeihs legitimate to. Suspect in 
such characters an autobiographical 
element, coupled with a good mea- - 
sure of Bel f- caricature and reflexive 
irony. 


the new with the old allowed hint 
to express his modern and often. 
Surrealist Inspiration with a classical 
style in which even the syntax of 
Boccaccio finds Its appropriate 
place, Long, labyrinthine sentences 
with the verb at the end .'and a 
fondness for archaic Tuscan words 
are not at all disturbing in a.tirosa' 
that u frequently relieved with, tiie 


-r : i-! : ;' ; •' ji -. 1 / • i' ••V ,” ■*: . •- ■. ■■■ • 


■ P.alazzeschi was in fact ope, of the 
fevj- Italian writers 1 endowed with a 
prominent , sense of . humour." His. 


laconic. . almost monosyllabic die- 


cio’s disciples”, no other modem 
Italian writer was better entitled 
to that Claim- • 
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King of the sand-castle 


By G. E. Mingay 


R. A. C. PARKER : 

Coke of Norfolk 

A Financial one! Agricnltur :il Study 
1707-1842 

222pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £7.50. 

Every schoolboy used to bo taught 
that a handful of famous figures 


* — " “ n ' ™ “ 1 "** LONDON 

- 1820s to a clear sum of over Efito 

n-c/tyH /in A a y«r* Opinion hostile tot 

vlTll I "■! ,/1S lr^ private ownership of such esseofe The newest volume of the Survey 

VM-U W.V public facilities, led by josw London, The Museums Area nf 

the story so widely and confidently pointed to their achievements. He prospects for urban or industrial anTinlS&J «coi-il^T'gfSy“"n1 ‘hmUm'ional 

repeated ? For the simple reason played a large parr too, in the im- growth, while buying additional farm accented the simi of £2l 000 ?flr V architecture, whereas Ils predeccs- 
tiiat it originated with none other provement of the local flocks, re- land in Norfolk. In disposing of his , *5 L*” 00 , “ D “ l " ° * 1 lorl S or the Northern Kensington 
than the great Coke himself. placing the old Noifolk sheep, with Lancashire properties he even * ' volume was entirely a rich ihc- 

Tr uuc he who lvlidlv boosted of “ hacks like rabbits ", first by Bake- neglected to reserve the mineral But inevitably the central concir 1 - saur us of domestic areni Lecture, 

his nchievements in order to iinnrcsa well's New Loiccsteis, and subsc- rights for himself, with the excep- in the book is Coke himself, r The beautifully recorded margins 
his listeners At u miblic dinner fluently by Ellman's Southdowns. He tlon of the coal on one small pro- fanning, and liis estate mamj. of the museums area, we shall find, 
uivoii in his honour he snake of introduced and championed the petty. meat. He was evidently a vtu - were also, once, almost entirely 

First lire vine let his farms for as little Devon breed of cattle, and improved Dr Parker's Coke of Norfolk goes what self-satisfied, sclf-uplnioniu domestic. The latest Kensington 
ns Is fid an acre then at 3s and the Suffolk breed of pigs by cross- back to the beginning of the eight- character, though quo who coii controversy concerns the north- 
when tenants halted at navine 5s »»g them with pigs specially itn- eonth century In ordor to explain Inspire great affection among fc east end of Queen s Gate, and is a 

turning* his 'mind to fhoSdiem ported from Naples He also helped the growth of the estate and its — - u - — " e 

lioiv to farm. He allowed the Duke to spread the drilling of seeds, and finances in the seventy years before 

nf Kikcpx in rnni'at. will m ut rnnu-n. took an interest in new fertilizers. Coke came into his inheritance. 






•i .... i I..,. „u i huh wiin mu uaimc which was miiu 
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turning his mind to showing them ported from Naples. He also helped the growth of the estate and its 
how to farm. He allowed the Duke to spread the drilling of seeds, and finances in the seventy years before 
of Sussex to repeat, without contra- took an interest in new fertilizers, Coke came into his inheritance, 
diction, the old tale of his begin- such as gypsum, bone manures and The careful management of tlio 
ning with an estate which was little saltpetre. guardians during the minoiity of 

short oE a rabbit warren. As a n llf i n n.. n . Pt . r„ v* waa „ rhomas , C ? k °’ 


agents and tcnnms. Ho was an dispute between the rights of old 
less over money — Indeed Francs houses as sitting tenants and the 
Blnikic, Ids devoted agent, m right of a neighbouring college to 
greatly concerned to safeguv. expand. This controversy is in 
Coke's financial position and 4 some respecta similar to the one, 


“ “P* 1 1 S to reply to those Who accused him 

SKSa “i pr( ®5 e . d qE unemployment and high 

tenshcX accortlfng to Lori *°° d fA e “ 


sheep starved and f> two rabbits 
struggled for every blade of 
glass ” : Robert BakewcU revolu- 
tionized livestock, his barrel- 
sltiiped New Leicester sheep far 
surpassing ancient breeds in the 
business of converting grass to 
mutton ; Arthur Young, supposedly 
a total failure as a farmer, Lurned 
to his pen to spread the ideas of the 
new husbandry far and wide ; and 
Coko of Norfolk introduced tho 

celebrated "Norfolk system” of __ 

large farms, lot on long leases to atically os part of the arable rota* 
capitalist farmers, who heavily ter- tions, were features of his own estate n-\l • 

tiiizcd their land and followed the in the eurly decades of the eight- I h p 

four-course rotation to create an eenth century; the large farms, capl- JL XXw uU V vl vlJ" 

Arcadia where, formerly, “ not an tali si farmers, and long leases were ** 

acre of wheat whs to be seen front already there at that period, rs was ■< . . ■ ■■i ■ ■ ■ ■ 

llalkiiam to Lynn . the application of marl to improve „ _ _, n 

This familiar story of the sup- tho tnm sandy soils. By EuW8rtl IVllUcr 

SfmSers^hS^ jSS“ ‘mScIi ‘ modS ^eat P^Und?? 

tlm nu°s t * mw^Uars ^1 1 o^?eal t by ^ is '"“nageinent from 1776 tho farm- T. F. REDDAWAY and LORNA E. M. 

r r S r Pfl isiv nif Coke h, & V stem of his es tate was further WALTER : 

which appeared a? 8 lonB^go 0 ^ 1955! ^veloped and improved, tliough The Early History of the 

As various writers hovo shown, , !L P r eS if C > * Goldsmiths’ Company 1327*1509 

Tirll's ideas were but little heeded ”' l ° J®° SlSjjSli* 408pp and lfinp of illustrations, 

for almost a century; Townshend Edward Arnold. £8. 

talked a lot about turnips, anti att fii. P ' — ■ saa S — 

rhe old story had It cvgh let liis ^ P ® wos Gstablisliod tbflt no two 

mind wander to diem when gazing :rop S,,*i° u, ii , , e 8 , ro . wn J n !“£ ^ hi «ory of the London livery 

at a picture in the Louvre, but he cession. Tlie celebrated Norfolk companies, and of tlio Goldsmiths’ in 


food prices bv making quite unfoun* becanie a die | iard supporter of the 

if? fSS? htS‘hrS h r f^r-coursc rotation, fiSd no use for 

m£?}' the newly founded Iftoynl Agricul- 
lo ihe -.nnds of nm rh*w«.st Nnifojk. lura j Soelc.*tv, and expected nothing 
It seems probable that Li-eiminlly he fJ , rt 


It seems probable thai L veiminlly lie 
himself came to believe in liis oxng* 
yenuioJis. 

in fact, so far from multiplying 
ten-fold, the rents of bis Norfolk 


saltpetre. guardians during the minority of Coke’s financial position and 4 some respects similar to tne one, 

„ _ , Thomas Coko, first Earl of Leices- future of tho estate, especially ;on the opposite side of London, 

But hi some respects Coke was a ter and then under the first earl there was so marked a tendency H, that first prompted this series of 

farming conservative. The new himself, eventually presented Coke “ Mr Coke's benevolent mind 1 ' \ recording volumes, 
developments which appeared to- w jjj, estates much improved in outstrip his resources. Coke die The 1680s and 1890s In London 
wards the end of his long life terms of consolidated holdings, in- In 184z at the ripe old age of eight were like the 1950s and 1960s in 
aroused little enthusiasm in him. He creased revenues and greater ,ease eight. He remained active, entheir devastating effect on old 
becanie a diehard supporter of the Q f management. He was able to foolhardy, In his declining years, [buildings. And, like the National 
four-course rotation, had no use for begin his career as a landowner 1831, when he was aeventy-senMonuments Record and the histor- 
the newly founded iRnynl Agricul- w jfl, over 30,000 acres in NorEolk he took command of a persoiic-buildings listing system con- 
iur«I Society, and expected norhiMK worth about £13,000 a year, and posse of fifteeu estate Staff. «celved during the wartime tlcstruc- 
to come from the increased interest other properties elsewhere which tenants, mid rode out to condition of tfae 1940s, the Survey of 
in agricultural chemistry : “ Sir brought In another £3,000 or so. n band of over a hundred mectfc London was born of the need to 

Humphrey Dnvy having had full A large part of the book, indeed, is rioters, nnued with bludgeon*^ record interesting architecture eud- 

power to exercise his skill in that devoted to the family’s changing sk-dgeliuinnieis. Having ra|y^ denly seen to be vulnerable, not 

Science for so many Years here financial circumstances, the build- stop the rioters by appeal to t^ - . t 0 time, war, flood, and flee, 
without producing One Shillings ing of Holkham Hall by the first Coke led a charge, captured i. b ut to Gotha and Christians too. 
worth of benefit.” Coke also took Lord Leicester, and the important of the ringleaders and delivnt The decisive impulse wos given by 
an unimaginative, even feckless, role in the family’s income assumed them to the Walsingham Bridem tb e destruction early in 1894 of a 
approach to the wider questions o£ by a series of leases of the Dun- “No tumultuous assemblages d tin o old house by the London 
his estate management. Hia policy geness lighthouse. The lighthouse farm labourers nave since tain School Board, and its agent was an 
was to sell off his outlying proper- brought in a most valuable revenue place ”, it was reported to West energetic young man, Charles 
tiae anmn nf whirii annrt from shinniiiB tolls. risInE in the minster. Robert Aslibcc (1863-1942). lie was 


m 

rioffiiis 
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knew, besides the example of I.c 
Corbusier, Norman Shaw’s similar 
and inuch-piiblishad svsiem nf 1H79 
ut Albeit Hall Mansions just 
around the corner and down the 
road. 

A lack of char ncterimt ion of 
some of the larger buildings may 
be more serious. In Its early days, 
the Survey veered between empha- 
sis on description and emphasis on 
documents, depending on whether 
an architect or a historian was in 
charge. More recently both forms 
of writing were provided, by two 
sets of people employed by dif- 
ferent departments of the Council, 
so that a successfully interlocking 
text depended on whether each 
“opposite number** (as the civil 
service so repellently puts it) had 
asked the right questions of the 
other. This was the heyday of, 
say, seventeen columns of metlcu- 


cstato merely doubled between 1776 without producing One Shillings ing of Holkham H 
and 1816— an achievement which worth of benefit.” Coke also took Lord Leicester, am 
was by no means remarkable In this an unimaginative, even feckless, role in the family’s income assumed 
inflationary period. The major Eca- approach to the wider questions of by a series of leases of the Dun- 
tures of tlie Norfolk system were his estate management. His policy geness lighthouse. The lighthouse 
established before lie was horn: tur- was to sell off nis outlying proper- brought in a most valuable revenue 
nips and clovers, cultivated system- ties, some of which offered good from shipping toll9, rising in the 
atically as part of tha arable rota- 
tions, were features of his own estate rTli * P j 

in the eurly decades of the eight- I hp OTI^Y f* T*£lTT 

eenth century; the large farms, capl- X IlV uU V vi viwsil vi Cli l 

tnlisi fm-mci-H. mid lonn leniiBc wore 


Section through the Albert Halit looking south, 1935, 

The Albertine marches 


By Edward Miller 


pleasantly produced book contain- 
ing much of great Interest. 

The Goldsmiths’ history spans the 
generations between two royal char- 


tho son of Henry Spencer Ashbee, 
-. a successful businessman, collector 
- of Cervantes end of watercolours, 
resident In Bedford Square, who 
lias lately been noticed (in Steven 
company, greatly Increased bin Marcus’s The Other Victorians) as 
role us trustee for private ebat an Industrious bibliographer of por- 
able and religious beiiefaciiu nography. But be that as It may. 
were very important ; but it ire Educated at Wellington College 
more Important still us an aisoo and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
tion oE working goldsmiths, lb C. R. Ashbee joined the office of 
main theme of this book, thorem the architect G. F. BodJey and 


certainly did not introduce them ; 
, . .Balt a well's 1 1 ^achievements .were 


four-course rotation, however was particular, is an important chapter ™ an imaiUhorfzed ilold- 

required on his estates oniv in In our national history. In medieval , oSildin 1180 and doubffis 

.1815, and did upt become established and early modern, times the London . 


m HnmpcnV Hnvclnmnflnt and mos t. importoiu ot tne London c* End Road m a now demolished 
nhiilivM ?« “ffnden In fit con- V anl * a - During the same WtWGeorgian building called Essex 
tpxr of course the craft was far Rowover, what was hnppenlni i House, with woodwork, metalwork, 
nldpr than Ecfivni d III’k charter other companies was also happa silversmith! ng, jewellery and print- 
TWe wS an xmai.thori.ed iSdl i»8 *o the Goldsmiths;. .The ltd. ing workshops and brides acting 


masters who controlled the comp* as chief 


ler there, he began 


oung, a farmer for all of his 


practice -till after that date. Coke trades and crafts were on a scale 
spent heavily on improving his farm unmatched in other English towns. * 
buildings, and he enlarged his home In addition, rhe London Gold- E?",,, 


long life, was often in -error on the ^ a f m “ s, ‘zo of some 2,000 acres, smiths’ Company for many genera- 
details oE contemporary farming. His Great Barn, 120 feet long, was tions exercised rights to inspect lot 


patron sain 
Tho public 


What of Coke of Norfolk ? 


His Greet Barn, 120 feet long, was tions exercised rights to inspect for 
described os “ a very extensive and quality gold and silver wares 
elegant building ”, though Young offered for sale throughout the land 


pany In 1327, however, strengthened 
its capacity to achieve objectives 
which previously had bcon pursued 


ryo ”, he succeeded in increasing his 
rent roll nearly ten-fold, from £2,200 
to £20,000. The myth oE Coke’s agri- 


1 82 I 1 ® 1 ? H ntil Wa,ker ' for completing for' publlca^ «P“ ' jg ^ To do so called 
iS^. wow private agrlculturai shows tion part of jhe late T. F. Redda- « regular income ; and largely 
which enabled lum to show off Ills way’s, project to write the com- that reason the company obta: 


charitable, 
ty ami die 
unport for 
ifirmity or 
called, f-or 
largely for 
'f obtalnod 


to JUU.IHIU. ine mytn oc Lone'S agri- wmen enaoieu nim to show off his way’s prelect to write the com- “ at reason the company obtalnod 
cultural revolution in Norfolk, and model farm and stimulate Imitation pony’s history “from Its inception Richard II in 1393 a chatter 

its magnificent reward for its orl- of his methods. They were also an to a convenient date within living incorporation as a " perpetual 

glnator, cap bo traced back through opportunity of giving encourage- memory ” and adding the text of a community ” empowered to hold 

modern writers like Ernie to con- niant to his tenants, xvho mingled Book of Ordinances compiled in Property to provide revenue to meet 

temporaries such jxs Edvyai’d Rigby freely xvith the distinguished corn- 1478-83. The Early History of the its outgoings, 

and Nathaniel KoAt. . But why was pany, and Coka himself proudly Goldsmiths' Company 1327-1509 is a Tho charitable purposes of the 

* ; ’ , • • i ' . . 

Partisans of the coalfields 


Luimou ii]ipr(ituicos or men notvei aouotiess adapted not only 
hml learnt the craft elsewhere), tffrom the work of Normeu Shaw 
craftsman from the province! JO ut directly from the Jacobean 
overseas licensed to pursue t* 1 oriel-front then recently rescued in 
calling in tho capital. , /Bishops gate from die Pindar house 
As a community of craftsmen had been demolished for the 

company had certain clear oywqnswucnon of Liverpool Street 
lives. The goods Its members Pf*** 011 - B Y chc 1880s, young archi- 
ducod xvoro to bo such that rt“cts on their way up, instead of 
notos and conmionnliy wore their sketchbooks to the 

“ doeolvod ** by them. It WM i*M*mnent or to country churches. 
Impossible to iguoro this premook them to dark cornors of the 


f, its ancient suburbs, or Great- 
London’s old villages. At Ash- 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


R. PAGE ARNDT t; 


of labour history, and of labour criteria. It is an astonishing 
activism. Now weir into hu eighties, . achievement for a veteran author 
ho has tour substantial volumes an ' who has already contributed so 
aspects of British mining )i>story massively , to our understanding of 
already to his credit. It must be the mining . community In Wales 
admitted that there are signs of and elsewhere. It is not intended 


its outgoings. articles that wore 11 groatly faclTpee s Essex house workshops a 

Tho charitahlft mirnnaric nf gut Thomas tiled a very rich for historic arts and crafts was 

i o cnaiitaoio purposes of the The company's aim, howeveLjJtkwely allied to the philosophy of 

to sustain Its reputation and «nd tlie good 

by ensuring that London The title of his Chapters in 

smith work was of high quality .workshop Reconstruction and Citi- 
. , this end it sought a monopoly •zenstnp (1894) suggests that crafts- 

the craft for its members or, Md civic consciousness 

the Minors’ Federation,' ha was . lea ? t ’ control over ^gather, 

attacked by. tha Morning r Post as '£JS?V C9 A,,* a5, f ns In the old vil- 

fi tbat notorious Commuirist and Re- '.52??* j Obtcht^en from Brotnley^jy.Bow not far 


Soudt Wales MWsi Glowvr de £ L B RC‘ 11 ? energies lu his new book i- to be a dispassionate history, but a 

S , ' va,ca WUIWC * , wlowjr ttc the period from 1921 is treated parti- stern chronicle of industrial conflict, 

.v, . , ’ '• ' culqrly sprappily. There 1 are some which is also a labour of love, a 

A His lory or tlio South Wales obvious gaps. Including ' the acrivi- work which Mr Page Arnot’s own 

Miners' Foderation -1914-1926 ties of the unofficial Reform Cain- sixty, years, of involvement in tha 

356pp. Central Books. £5.50. ”f*8« , 


v. ujbumwiiig me minors reaerauou. lia was ‘'“r 1-1 .mhuiuj. .. 

achievement for a veteran author attacked by the Morning r Post as A y a,, S ns (B l n ^3x Dfornfcer 1893 in the old vil- 

who has already contributed so s that notorious Communist and Re- S lled Dutchmen from of Bromley-by-Bow not far 

massively. to our understanding of volutionary”, possessed of ‘<one o£ :tho / ' canlD >> incoming prqyinjKOm Essex Houie^the nJliA^ n? 

the mining , community in Wales those enTanguffed ninda which **1™* working surrepd^ the Jacobean TSgff 

and eisewhere It la not intended busy themselves condnually in a chambers or secret places. - the Old Palace, used as ? mlour 

to be a dispassionate history, but a horrible nightmare of class war” Hanr y VII’* charter cono^-' works and IcdgLna ho\L» W in 

StBCn dirnillrlR n( InrliKfrml rnnPHrK Tt wauM * • tnnrh nP urlms iLa vWv) _ 6 * ® wUSe DUt iTX 


obvious gaps, including ' the activi- work which Mr Page Arnotis own 
ties of the Unofficial Reform Coin- sixty, year* . of involvement in the 

mitre* riurlno »h« turn. uhh. '• ar,A mlnfii-S* cfrimulnc hnva rtAAnl,. 


0. niittee during the war years, and miners' struggles have deeply Uiflu- face of hardship and humillatibn : 

__ j of the Minority Movement that fol- faced. Even with its technical their defiance In the face of the 

mmm lowed if. There is no tnontiou of limitations, there is much in this insensitivity and inhumanity of the 


1 111 ! 


passed lihat tew would 
pany-s hall-mhrk the Wf') 
head crowned, ,be imposao.i®!. 


but by rules barring rich maa 1 
Thomas Wood from engro® 
shops and enticing away 


ill 




yJ. 


trikl past, while mining history 1 ' has , iallglous ri»re 
also featured prominently In issues this period ; 
Of the Welsh Ihstorpr Review . - Now jg that truly 
domes R. Pago Arnot’s South Wales .death ” of ' 
Miners, a new account of tho South : Woles. How 
Whies Miners’ Federation • between b I ms elf oper 
the outbreak of .war- in *19 14 and tho face to' 1 -man 
general strike -jit. 1926. A sequel Soiho, indoq< 
to liis’ earlier volume . .on*- the ;ph : the three- 
pioneering years Of ihe SWMP which rein 
following the six-months’ coal stop- Heath’s impe 
pace In 1898, it deserves a warm , , . 

welcome. ... .’In miy ca 

, Mr Page Aniot is a veteran both to be judge 


mit, social, cultural-, and 1 ff/p T -i 8 Tf p8t ? r out ’ , Bri£ish left. Its mighty shadow hut its backbi 
Chaiiae lit South Wales in !pe r e ls fascinating Information on looms like the Black Mountains of middling 
id ; after nil, it was 1914- ■ ? Ht ^ rac ‘ ta , st ^ 6 m . Car- over the. confrontations of the John Lincoln 

< .Li » ' marmenShire, R liriilnl nnimito Miun.laa n... * .un *■_, . _ 


nerpic in the sombre history of the bequests alono totalled some « 
Wei six mining valleys. It provided ond Sir Bartholomew 11680.' 
a new industrial spearhead for the minted the first gold soverejl 
British left. Its mighty shadow hut its, backbone tvas «* a eplw .N 
looms hke the Black Mountains of middling craf tsmen 
over the. confrontations of the John Lincoln who in 1402 hP a ' 


reoJrvn ic ror cue 

SbUc JS* ^hool. There wis a 
i' reenSfi^ t fe ou ®h only enough 
nheiiAH B J£ me Including a 

Sr^rhA r 2 0n ' ’ with we royal arms 
rtctorjf Sou J t * K«nslugtoh' (m>w 
J 1 Albert) . Museum, 

ffir ‘5n d ***»*& received tije , 
2-, Rui ou f e ', £ront< Ashbee; with a 
people, managed 1 
Old Palace in a series 
^ ured drawings and written 
fJr™P«ons. He then saw that such ■ 
SPraing ought to be a continuous 
yWtion. In March 1894 he pro. 


P7 1 a yplimteer watch commlitrea 
ciYS. M 1 1975) ;;td “ prepare ’ 
tirst jnstauce a list or reg- 
Jf of : hpaldings qf historic' '.and 
bge ? tU£a4: interest”. Sbon some 
jw people formed the London 
5v B y. : voramittbe!- and worked in ‘ 




shops, as displayed m vr 
in 1500, struck an 
r as wonderful both In 
quality. Like all goodj^ 
, too, the goldsmiths n, 
vial' aatherhiffs, end 


f are; time, -The president wi age— having Vet to Mian 
flighton, succeeded dn his . an y *°od modern buildings. 


devoted to especially interesting 
buildings. Tho publishing of a sur- 
vey and the listing of historic 
buildings, now performed separa- 
tely, were conceived together. 

“ Suitable notes ” on the best build- 
ings were to Include photographs, 
measured drawings, and historical 
description, essential ingredients of 
die records made today. The com- 
mittee's successful campaign in 
1895 to save the Trinity Hospital 
almshouses in Mile End Road from 
destruction by the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House led to the first 
monograph, describing that set of 
buildings and handsomely printed 
by die Essex House press In 1896. 

Early in 1896 the new London 
County Council expressed an In- 
terest la historic buildings, and by 
December a conference of learned 
societies was being held at County 
Hall in Spring Gardens, a move 
probably not unconnected with the 
fact dint Ashbee had been In 
enthusiastic correspondence with 
one of the council’s chief officers, 
G. L. (later Sir Lawrence) Comma, 
a keen student of London history. 
It wos then recommended that the 
London Survey Committee’s work 
be extended to the whole county, 
the council lator agreeing to colla- 
borate in publishing it. And so tho 
series, based on the parish as the 
oldest administrative unit, began 
with tho first volume of the Survey 
af London in 1900, that on the old 
buildings of Bromley-by-Bow, 
edited by Ashbee and printed 
undor the auspices of the council. 
From then until 1952, after which 
the council took over entirely, com- 
mittee and council shared the work 
on pariah volumes between them, 
while the committee published 
occasional monographs on its own. 

The whole series, seen in its con- 
temporary context, is itself part of 
London's history. Similar in- 
fluences in the quarter century 
before 1914 brought about tha 
founding of the National Trust, the 
Victoria County History, and the 
Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. In a way, William 
Morris's Society for Protection of 
Ancient Buildings was the parent 
of them all. But more precisely, 
the London Survey was tne child 
of a unfyn between the . Arts and 
Crafts movement and the. ' neW 
sense of civic responsibility' that 
had surfaced in London pt the end., 
of the 1880s. . 

Not at ail surprisingly, the Sur- 
, vey in its first fifty years treated- 
Victorian architecture gingerly If 
at all. Between . 1956 (South Lam- 
beth) and- 1970 (Covent Garden) ■ 
Victorian buildings crept in, mostly 
churches and theatres, a foxy office 
buildings and blocks of flats, some 
terrace housing., In the. Kensington 
volumes, however, the Survey -had; 
to meet Victorian ■ architecture 
head-on;- ft has done so, for , tha 
most part, magnificently .and one 
may , say that the Survey has how, 
In a process of continually adjust- 
ing discriminations, almost come of 
age— having yet to square up to . 


By Priscilla Metcalf 


P. U. W. SHEPPARD (Editor) 1 
Survey of London 

Volume 38 : The Museums Area of 
South Kensington and Westminster 
465pp and 118 plates. Athlone 
Press for the Greater London 
Council. £20. 


series’s now standard jackets. 
Towers abound, but not of 
churches. A rectangle made by 
four main roads contains at the top 
of the photograph the Royal Albert 
Hall facing the Albert Memorial, 
a casserole confronting a shrine, 
while southward along a control- 
ling axis are strung towers and 
pavilions that multiply sidewards 
like family trees bordered on east, 
south and west by fretted ribbons 
of infinitely repented domestic- 
scaled roofs. The book is excep- 
tionally rich in plans. The moat 
evocative one Is figure eighteen, 
not so much for long shadows of 
future roads across the open fields 
but for the nearby site of the greet 
glass womb from which "South 
Kensington " sprang : the Crystal 
Palace, home of the Groat E»iibi- 


chauters given to a clear-headed, 
patient, wryly humorous scholar 
and experienced Survey staff 
member. 

The beneficent side of Princa 
Albert is much in evidence: his 

f ;rasp of the large view, his belief 
re education, his anxiety to prevent 
the loss of British industrial 
ascendancy, as well as his wearying 
"pertinacity in details”. In liis 
sage reaction in 1853 to an Idea 
that his own statue should adorn 
the park — " It would upset my 
equanimity to be permanently rid- 
iculed ... in effigy ”■ — he even 
foresaw later reactions to the 
Albert Memorial. The chapter on 
that "big, complicated, hand-made 
object” is an object-lesson in com- 
plexity made readable, if unfair in 
its final acceptance of aesthetic 
condemnation : some people are 
now very fond of the Albert 
Memorial, it is so complete. 

Sir Henry Cole, as he became, 
was closest , to events on the 
Commissi oners* estate. The Times 


tion of 1851 during its transient 
existence just to the north-east. 
Most of the museums area becamo 
for a time the property of the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, bought partly with the 
surplus from that exhibition and 
partly with funds voted by Parlla- 
ment to provide a site for Institu- 
tions extending "tho influence of 
Science and Art upon Productive 
Industry”. The architectural fruits 
of that provision are surveyed in 
eighteen substantial chapters, 
exclusive of those on the surround- 
ing domestic streets and that on two 
distinguished churches (by Butter- 
field and Bodloy, respectively). 

- One has long been fuzzily aware 
that the first major nucleus here, 
that Is, South Kensington Museum/ 
Huxley Building/1862 Exhibition/ 
Royal Horticultural Society 
gardens/ Royal Albert Hall, was 
formed outside the main jostling 


j dgy In 1498 ^.. 
the irterrier for the 
:v gallons of wlhe.aria 


1 Soon after by. the Bishop of 
oq,. end more chap sixty hon- * 
.. members helped defray the : 
Mes.^Ashbeo’s pie n,. can fitted at ,1 


-.1 i 


The subject-matter 1 ' of ' the. 
Museums Area volume , Is revealed 
in an aerial phq(ograp& taken In . 
,th'e ''clear afternoon sunshine of . ati>'i 
ApriVday in 1939. Rather oversized;:; 
ft -ell; TookSi Cbmpared to^ Kip’s v; 
imagined' .' air, view of .; London 
dipurid 1700, . reproduced; on the 


stream of mid-Victorian architects, 
and Was closely related to early 
design education in this country. 
The Prince Consort was above all- 
and behind all until HI*' death In 
186 1, and ait' energetic period 
named Henry . Cole / acted as 
Albert’s vicar on earth thereafter, 
while an unaccountable pair of 
army officers acted as architects 
with ■ oqcational outside design 
assistance— or so. it has seemed, the 
Whole complex South Kensington 
affair smacking of infinite depart- 
mental Infighting then and -inside 
Information at the “V & A** since. 
At last we have a connected overall 
account, infighting and nil, lucidly 
narrated ana based on research in 
the Royal Archives at Windsor; the 
archives of the ' Royal Comdtie- 
ai oners for the Exhibition of 1851' 
and those Of the several Institu- 
tions in the area, as well as. in the 
privately owned papers of tne'Oale 
and Fowke families, t{ie records of 
banks ahd . insurance companies, 
and sq on,: • . . ...... 

I/nder F. H. W. Sheppard’s edi- 
torship, "much of the text of this, 
volume has been prepared, and; 
written by Mr P. A. Bezodls ',;j . oil 
.the; basis ; of . 'his- research, since': 
1970 ", draftee)}: jt i !fo a .pleasure to: 
see the. credit for many of these 


government Department of Science 
and Art, which he served as sole 
secretary 1858-73. and as general 
superintendent of the South Ken- 
sington Museum 1857-73. Cole’s 
(and Albert’s) taste for selecting 
good teamwork men rather than 
brilliant soloists put a civil-servant 
stamp on South Kensington from 
the start, arousing a familial 1 ire 
among • professional men, and 
explaining in part tho employment 
of those two army engineers, 
Francis Fowke and Henry Scott— 
they- had a kind of brilliance-— as 
designers of buildings. But other > 
design era, Godfrey Sykes, James 
William Wild, Owen Jones, 
Matthew Dlgby Wyatt, Sydney 
Smlrke, also worked there in a 
complex confluence of talent, 

■ One chapter trimmed down from 
a contribution bv Nicholas Taylor, 
sartor resartus, is something of a 
departure for tho Survey in that it 
sets the artistic scene of "Alber- 
tine culture ”, defining It in a 
shower of information and gossip. 
This is not quite the series’s first 
excursion into art-history. Volume 
36 defined the architectural-histori- 
cal situation In Covent Garden in 
the 1630s, and a general Introduc- 
tion to "the fabric” has set the 
scene in a number of recant 
volumes. But it Is a change from 
the neo-Vltruvian grip upon pure 
"architectural . description". . os 
practised in the .te]£ of this series' 
In the 3,960s. valid for the mainly 
Georgian buildings it discussed so 
far as it went, and leaving their 
qrt-historlcal context to other publi- 
cations, Not only -the rules of archi- 
tecture : exploded Into smithereens 
in the Victorian period, however, 
but the materials for' architectural 
history, and all sorts of historians 
have been scrambling . For tfh$ 
pieces, and recombining them : ever 
since. ..., ... 

Perhaps there Is do one , perfect 
treatment .of architectural ,n 1st ary 
in a series of record moving from 
one 'Area and period to another. In 
detatid It r can.' hardly be hud ted; - 
One : small . but obvious analogy, 
could have been, drawn in the. case 
of ■ Vyells Coates's M split-level '*•: 
P aiaco Gate, flats of.4937, J f only td. 
fckzard tjie gUesk that' he 'waU:' 


say, seventeen columns of meticu- 
lous description of the splendours 
of Spencer House, St James’s, as 
elaborate appendix to Its ownership 
history. 

In not entirely fair comparison 
ono may turn to the new volume's 
chapter on tho Royal Albert Hall 
where description and building-his- 
tory are Interwoven presumably by 
one hand. This Is only partly a 
matter of differences fn the way 
the two buildings canto about, or of 
differences between Georgian and 
Victorian architecture, or between 
buil ding-types. It also may be a 
mat tor of greater maturity in offi- 
cial architectural historians and 
m the managing of such histories 
that the same person should write 
about a building as a whole. Tbore 
must always be a difference be- 
tween the description In a volume 
of record and the historical criti- 
cism proving that a. building is 
more than n bicycle-shed. Obviously 
Colic uttis play of European ele- 
ments in the Imperial Instltuta 
design would not be discussed in 
the Survey as in a history of Vic- 
torian architecture — quite another 
sort of book— but since Co lieu it’s 
remaining tower la still a signif- 
icant feature of the London sky- 
line, a brief reference to its nco- 
Ren alasan ce town-hall character 
would seem to be a mandatary 
piece of Information. 

This lack compares oddly with 
the number of pages devoted to 
detailed comparative analysis of 
speculative-bull dev facados else- 
where in the book. Such occasional 
unbalance suggests that the conduct 
tore of the London Survey nre not 
entirely certain what their readers 
require. However* tiie chapter on 
the "domestic revival ” by Norman 
Shaw and others in tills neighbour- 
hood to exemplary, In general, 
good use has been made of the 
Victorian periodicals' running com- 
mentary on new buildings. Social 
historians will also hate riie mate- 
rial taken from the 1871 census 
on the occupiers behind the facades. 

The plates, even more than usual 
In tide series, are far more than 
to p-d resting, many being from old 
photographs that ere documents 
in themselves, taken while buildings 
were occupied as Intended or even 
while construction was going on. 

We see the very constructors stand- 
ing about wdtih plans In thedr hands 
and purpose In their eyes: Cole 
laildaig to Fowke and Sykes in the 
museum quadrangle, John Kelk, the 

B eat contractor, standing among ' 
s mesons ‘ preparing the Albert 
Memorial. We see the huge glass 
domes of 1862. Nesfjcld's balus- 
tradod pools and lawns, the Albert 
Hall’s delicate- looking roof trusses, 
die vast Imperial institute vesti- 
bule complete wdth dinner gong. ■ 
Then there are (ho actual reams, m- 
which original occupants of the : 
rows’ of large houses near by 
enjoyed or endured their lives and 
their dinner-parties, in a chaos ot 
furnishings mown with tha clarity 
afforded by late Victorian and 
Edwardian camera techniques, 
repaying scrutiny with a magnify- 
ing glass. Crisp pen-drawings ip the ; 
taxi; show rear views whose detail • 

' would elude tfae eye of the camera, 
such as enfilades of monumental 
flue-arches behind Queen's Gate 
Gardens’, and there me excellent- 
diagrams,, such as a beautiful cross- 
section of the Albert Hal), and 
details of . harness-room ironmon--. 
gory .In a mews near by,.eyep. unto 
the very bit-brackets and ma,ri> 
ingnle-hooks,: And theta Is a con- 
clave, as if -’by' a sobered Klee, of 
those Kensington I nn-ipews tr-utn* .: 
pbal arches. If some- of these ■ 
things 1 cannot survive, the age. we „ 
Jive i to at least they are recorded 
here. But more than ; that, such a 
Record enables . Londoners to deal r. 
more idteHIaently with- their build- 
ings, As Ashbee piit ft in . 1900, " It ' 
touches ; their, credlr : with -nos- ; 
rarity V ■ ■ ' • > y;.- , .- . 
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tion will be cvciuually recognized man of serenity of faith; and if he 
because it will be needed." has often listened to reactionary 

Behind these conclusions lie the counsels he is also capable of fort li- 
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Of all rite philosophical currents eager groups of university students 

that have made their eclectic way from both the Arabic and the Paul OSKAR KRISTELLER { 

u cross the twentieth century per- Greek as early as the mid-twelfth rviedieval Aspects of Renaissance 

haps the least charitably received century, and to be assimilated into r cactt i ntt p 
lias been neo-Thoinism. Although its the mainstream of philosophical “ , , , , , . . . - n 

roots oro buried in the Romantic speculation front tho early Edited and translated by Edwaul P. 

revival of medieval studies, iis thirteenth. The institutional force Mahoney 

place in the contemporary ini agina- 


tion Is largely due to n group of , . . - , , _ 

latc-nl no tee nth-century scholars icd official spokesman on doctrinal „ _ ==== flict between Thonusm and Renais- 

by Maurice de Wulf and patronized questions even beforo his death In sance values arose front the study 

by I .co Kill’s bull Actemi patris in 1274 and confirmed this position tributary support furnished by poetry, which, in general, the 
1879. Subsequently, tiie movement in a number of chapters, despite Bernard Ddllcieux, Angelo Clareno Latin Middle Ages approved of, bur 
split into two wings. One of them, the condemnation of certain of his B nd Era Dolcino. Another important which was condemned from lime to 
under Louvain’s inspiration, sought Aristotelian tenets along with those „ rea where Thoniisrtc texts were time by extremists. It is not clear 
in purge Aquinas of elements un- of Boethius of Dacia tmd Sigcr of being utilized and at times con* that Thomists were any guiltier of 
acceptable to modern science, and Brabant by the imperious Bishop tested wa9 the nascent scientific this myopia than others. Their 


was ihe Dominican Order, which 175pp. Durham, North Carolina: 
liad adopted Thomas as its Duke Uuiveraity Press. $7.50. 
official spokesman on doctrinal . „ 


guages, the literatures, tho history Imps even be ex 
and philosophy of Greek and Latin phases of medic 
antiquity and on a renewal of poetry problem is not : 
and oratorical prose, of historlo- debt to ancient 
graphy and moral thought— all of distinguished thv 
these finding Inspiration, both for gree to which 
their form and content, In tho tlielr own tho 
models furnished by ancient obscurod by 
authors*’. One obvious area of con- to extensions 
flict between Thomlsm and Renais- tradition. Tho 
sance values arose from the study tween Thomas q 


acceptable to modern science, and 
thereby to adapt " neoscholastic- 
lsm" ‘to contemporary concerns. 
The other, under Mnndoiiiiet nnd 
Gil mn, which was sir once more 
lilsioric.il and more speculative, re- 


Aristotelian tenets along with those Brea where Thoniisrtc texts were time by extremists. It is not clear 

of Boethius of Decia and Sigcr oE being utilized and at times con- that Thomists were any guiltier of 

Brabant by the imperious Bishop tested was the nascent scientific this myopia than others. Their 

of Pai is. Etienne Tempier, in 1277. thought of the period, in particular approach was more balanced than 

The subsequent, stormy history the Merton School at Oxford. St Bernard’s attitude towards pagan 

of Tliomism begins In tbe curly Pro r e «nr KrlsrcIlerVt chief con- whic!l . had becn so 

lonncomli century ami .continues nnd. * century before, 

wit Jt only minor interruptions down 


coni is to broaden our understand- 
ing of Thomas's relation to tho 


more complex issue is the 


jcctL'd ihe snfo manuals for v.'ltat (l , |j u . c vu of the lli-fVmiiRiinji. This Renaissance. To do so, one degree to which the finmnnlsr spirit 

Mnrimin was later to cull a pmimi Is well enough researched In |m|sr first take account of certain penetrated the general religious Tnledn, antTwhicli exertafii’ 

thomisme mieert. Ah this plmso «t hroad contours, but as soon ns necu ij fll .j t ; e o 0 f Italian university literature of the period, including Influence throughout theiw2 

Tiiiniiisni araihisUy infiltrated luy t i, e rcu( lcr dips beneuth the sur- {•* f ,i. n iid-t li ir teeiith century. Thomisni. Here Professor Kris- die Ages and the Renaissiw 
society it drew upon widely differ- f ate j, e collides with his own tgnor- F a i t h fl uah Thomas was bom and teller’s remarks will be of great vlding a certain underlying* 

out- Miaiids of thought : tho close nlIce p 01 . this reason, scholars j Italian his urlnclnal influ- interest to the growing number of otherwise different philoi*. 
rending of Thomas liimsolf, who w n L ha grateful to have In English S Ila. eSSted !m Sols of . students of lay piety in the fifteenth 
begun m appear m .a .critical 0s lcar Kristcller’s Albert le in the north This fact century. Once again, he limits him- 

edition, Bergson s rejection of (j ratl d lecture of 1965, one of three m *5mnlv nxnlained self to institutional guidelines, but 


Imps even be extended Into t 
phases of mcdicvul thought, 
problem is not merely the £ 
debt to undent philosophy h 
distinguished thinkers, but fo 
gree to which the tendeucit- 
their own thonglus have i 
obscurod by reducing > 

to extensions of ch 
tradition. Tho comnarise#. 

tween Thomas and Ficino cot 
different terms he pushed to 
far as die twelfth century, v 
was not only a time of reutr 
Western Platonism but the et 
point of contact with tho on 
texts of Ai-lstotle. The Flat 
Aristotelian universe that anti 
passed on to the Arabs t: 
seventh century, whose prestij 
increased by paraphrasers lib 
cenna, was essentially no dj 
Prom dint which rcciHcrcd dll 
from SIcMy, VomIl-o, Snlj*t 
Tnledn, and which cxcrt&LA 


■ zr ~<—i author’s account and assessment of ri ght decisions and actions of his 


PETER flEBULETH WAITE 
The Runaway Church 
256pp. Collins, £4.50. 


the past decade. The liturgical own - “‘story will remember these, 

dinners. faniilinr all nvnr rhp Well OS tllG episodes Wilich SUfi- 


changes, familiar all over the 
world, nave meant far more than 
the provision of “a service which 
we enn understand and join in ", 
for they have evoked a spirit of 


ge&t the opposite. 

There is no doubt of I'npe Paul’s 
personal commitment La tne cause 
of ecumenism in the way that 
Vatican II presented it: the brother- 
hood of all the baptized, the positive 


In ulmost every part of the world creativity in the worship of groups Vatican II presented it: the brother- s L e ^? d by r th ® P °P 0 - Bu * a. close 
it has been apparent in recent years j ns ‘ d ® “J 10 outside the church bund- hood of oil the baptized, the positive !u a r , °J J” e document showed 
that something has been happening “JS a - Co-responsibility has meant significance of communions outside that had been drafted with some 
to the Roman Catholic Church, the new phenomenon of Pope con- the Roman Catholic Church and the Pronouns obviously intended for the 
Churchgoers have become familiar su ! un S bishops, bishops consulting concept of unity as the pilgrimage signature, and that the 

with the Mass In the vernacular Pnests, priests consulting one an- of the Church in via. Furthermore, P P? e .!? a £- no i wbnt bad bocn 

and with the joining of Roman ?.V ,er wld . presenting their findings. Pope Paul has had a deep feeling 1,1,1 t( * h, °? ! Th ®, wav was then 


ouc of ihe urgent matters for dis- 
cussion would be mixed marriages. 
Soma dismay was caused by the 
publication, on the eve of my visit, 
of an Instruction affirming a con- 
servaiivc lino on the subject with 
very small concessions. It was 
pointed out however that the docu- 
ment was signed by Cardinal 
Ottavleni and was not a decree 
signed by the Pope. But a close 
reading of the document showed 
that It had been drafted with some 
pronouns obviously intended for the 


devout and conscientious Roman 
Caihnlics even more than for any 
external relation ships. It Is not new 
for lendiTthip to hu perceptive on 
some issues und blind on others 
amid the number and the easiness 
of the questions for decision. 

Such is the setting in which die 
“ Fourth Man ” finds himself, and 
if this hnuk reflects his vocation it 
is indeed a Christian one: to be in 
revolt without bitterness and to be 
devout without loss of Integrity. Mr 
licbble lb waite’s picture of the likely 
future of the Roman Catholic 
Church Is suggestive for the likely 
future of Christianity as a vvholo: 
a pilgrim people embracing both 
tradition and many new experiments 
in Christian fellowship in “ non- 
institution al " settings, experiencing 


and with the ioinhiH of Roman ot, ‘er and presenting their findings. Pope Paul has had a deep feeling P ut t( J n,m ! wav was then ’nsuMinonai scLongs, experiencing 

Catholics vrith other Christians In We are given Instances both of the towards the Anglican Communion Jjg- * J KSf’BS* a „ dvtin ^ e ShSloS' rf' % 
worship in one another’s churches P roce « and of rhe slamming of which may go buck to his visits to «**?„?* Moiu Propno “» e 1 “ E °* 

in a way that had been unheard of. $ 00 L S ,n ,ts w ^ y ,’, onc nf th . e ?yno ds England in the dnys of his friend- fo,,r years The other instance 

“ u ^ _ ^ r , _ - “ , u ‘ > m Rome providing a capital Ulus- shin with Rkl,nn Genren Roll The was ihe canonization of the Forty One has faith if one believes tiiat 


wh i le no n-c Lurch go era have kit own ^ Rome providing a capital Ulus- ship with Bisliop George Bell. The ™» h « canonization of the Forty 
Of the Pape’s visits to India, South tra . tl °? °£ latter. Within the new emphasis was strikingly appar- JJ JJ2J" , S‘,K!3 n u " ew s gn *' 
America and Uganda with their Priesthood the question of celibacy ent in the words of welcome to the almost at the last moment 

tawSSon? of Third Worid con- the context of the nature Archbishop of Canterbury in March J.® 0 P ra W0 X ds *5 

. jTj of the priests* authority— should it 396S, language which was clearly -Anglican Church as “our beloved 

‘ssrs*v^«sr sssr &r£it *&<* 


pe’s visits to India. South “ ,“ U V 4*° ¥ V UI ... u,c new empnasis was strixingiy appar- v.--- 

and Uganda with their Priesthood the question of celibacy ent in the words of welcome to the 
□s of Third World con- ^ s ® en K tiie context of the nature Archbishop of Canterbury in March 

° At the I Sne W time St ft » J« 


aciousness. At tne same a me ineir- h e - n f 

sirtr b vi jef-fis chuS r oS^hKfTliSin 1 ^ 


also the language of the Common 
Declaration. 


in the Pope’s own words about the 
Anglican Church as . “ our beloved 
sister M . 

The tragedy however was the 


_ , . Vatican’s rejection of its own cora- 

Two instances of decisive action mission’s work on birth control and 


interest to the growing number of 
students of lay piety in the fifteenth 
century. Once again, he limits him- 


vldiitg a certain underlying t 
otherwise different phlTcaj. 
positions. 

The subject of the first «5 i 


this faith he writes; 

One has faith if one believes tiiat 
Jesus died so that wc might be 
reconciled to God and each other, 
end that He rose from the dead 
as the pledge of our resurrection. 
His death and resurrection con- 
idnce us that hatred does not have 
the last word, tiiat love is worth- 
while and hope possible. 

With such a faith the Christian 


edition, Berg son's rejection oE Grand lecture of 1965, one of three mav ouite simniv explained. se “ to institutional guidelines, but book’s oilier two essays in 

vulgar materialism, Tlussori s in- 0 f j,i s essays printed in Medieval Wh ' universities of Paris here their employment more sue- Renaissance scholar and nis 

teicbt, iluniiuli phenomenology, in n A speets of Renaissance teaming, !!, ^ o v? 0 , d were SiUt R round the cessfully isolates the ioal issues. i t i s a lucid if not very uc 

nliilnsonliv uf liolng nnd the his- witli-li fleals at lenath with a liar- !!. .i.. .1.1 Tlio list ha nrovidcs of Renaissance cunmiarv. whicii mvuHHen 
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pbilosopliy of liolng nnd the his- ^vjifcli 
lurk-nl research of Duhciti, i^culiu] 

Gruhm.uin, Gilson and others, which [, istai'v, 
drew lit ten tion to a Iiu«e, hi ilier to toxts j, 
unstudied mass of logic, uaiurul . 

philosophy end metaphysics. JJ 

The d I sseiu illation was no less . 

un usual tli:i» the beginnings. Paris, I “"' 
the movement’s focal point never i 

gave it its best hearing. The J * ’ ' 

Lu mull uo us economic conditions m A..'* . 
France between the wars und the J V 1 
Identification of the official church 
with a politically Immobilized 
middle class helped to allciiate i... 

Tlimuistic thinkers from what might 
have been u larger, moro receptive 
audience. The serious study of a 

Aquinas took root more effectively j"' n 
in North America, not only In 
Chicugo, Princeton and New York, 


years uyiu uy lviuhuuiimcl. luib cram me eat'iy uurieeiuu ceiuuiy 'i i \, nmn c 

perspective, the first period of the study of secular and scientific ^ VjJ 1 *' l * “{J® if n 1 while 

Tho ini sin consisted of the defence Aristotelian topics was pursued an “ * P^L ei their imiSfr 

of Aquinas’s major ideas by the a large scale. Thomas himself was j* ? d * rl lo ^ 
nnll'tl rnlTv” “ tm m nhi Uveli Dominicans, not only against first acquainted with this untheo- JXjS* m? ifu.J 0t tSi-TKIZ 
n ^ ^ ! Thomas’s enemies within die Order, logical Aristotle nt the University dlfferent fl0m ,11S own * - l8l0u 


against first acquainted with this untheo- 


mass vmuiiva uk umei, vogicai misiuue nc tne umvevsuy ,i,_ c,-,. 

but. in the fourteenth century, 0 f Naples. Students of theology in ff fe were le^s iniDiro^’bv n 
against the attacks of' Augustlnians, Italy could of course begin their LLS hdSantom thmby specific 
nominalists and Scotists. Afkar Ills training n the local Dominican hetweefi^lie various Orders 

canonization, the polemic surround- schools which, by and large, were “valrics between tne vaiious ui acts. 

Ing Thomas’s ivork gradually not connected witii the commuiial Perhaps the most forceful on- 
vielded to a more mature apprecia- 
tion of liis achievement. Professor 


: r« * U' * 

SnB;! 

Cti'i $ : 


but perhaps most deeply in a uni- 
. verity that np tq 1929 had had ylr- 
tuaUy • no^diatinctiva tradition of 
Toronto; -Yet, -unexpected 
-di' . t /.•e»irtetWebntur^Ttfbmlim‘s 
birr, i and development, even 

mote curious was what it pro- 
duced. The pMtosop/iia pereituis 
turned out to be the tip of on ice- 


not connected tvitii the communal Perhaps the most forceful on- 
institutions. But for advanced work slaught was delivered by the Carnte- 
they were obliged to go north. The lite friar and saint, Buptista Mantu- 


it is a lucid if not very tz i 
summary, whidi provides u 
prehensiva hitroduetion to \Vj 

f ilex problem of Renalssancte. 
n tho second, an importaniV 
list of Renaissance mouask; 
raries Is appended to ad 
diffuse lecture on the conirlk' 
of the Orders to the pai 
thought and lourniiig. Heal 
lessor Kris teller once again n 
as his primary aim the conr 
of the over-simplified view d 
Renaissance as a wholly lay ni 
Whilo udmitTiiig that reC^ 
writers often fought ugaimti 
or progressive ideas, he alup 
out tho degree to which i 
actively participated in fills 
century thought and lottfn I 
normally assumed that monira 
lections played a large f it 
medieval intcllcciuul life; w 


■s not too soon for a weii-mtormoo, fram tho deductive to the luduc’ 
scholariy and undwstandlng survey tivo . the cUanfie ln termj| of 

tretlds / ,f nd counter-trends. ence from t h Q questions derived 
Kunawav Church proWdes just from tradition to the questions 


this. The author knows tlio scone 
Intimately and he brings both a 


>sed by the world about its own 


“W ^ ana ne brings botti a aUemmaa. All these changes have 
and , a devout heart to happened within a whirl of move- 

when?^? fSd v,Wrt,i?§ q srions: merits and reactions including the 
whence ? and whither ? venous reaffirmations of essential 

From his knowledge both of the Mtfi by rhe Vatican. 


A matter of chronology 


By Robert Murray 


plotted in directions untrue to the English for the New. Tho introduce 


novelties and the reactions, Peter _____ 

HebMethwaite sees “Runaway beyond .things ecclesiastlcaT. "Under _ JOSEPH RHYMER (Editor) : |® r ^ at ® r 4,. but P eda ' tendency^ presupposition.' Thl 

C t u ^ c | l M ® rlglit description of the quaint title of “ The Secretariat Tile Bible in Order t^ ere 8 sorae ™ ,n S to be consensus which is claimed is that 

what is happening. He meana not {ot Non-believers”, the Vatican Jerusalem Bible Version d for lr - __ „ , , of the heritage of Julius Wellhauscn, 

^at tiie institution is sBding into recognized in 1965 the problems of i q 17 __ , What, presumably, has dissuaded and the tones are those of the 1930s 

chaos but that It is now Impossible atheistic humanism. This was less e D ton ’ Lon B man and others from anticipating this pro- (except that then the voice would 

fr° n r .i C f iange t0 8 f op ‘ ^ Vatican II important in itself than as a symbol _ odd ' £15, J®®* fact that a large number not Have been that of a Roman 

decisions were the outcome of some 0 f Roman Catholic partidpatfon in —*■ — i pf biblical books offer no convinc- Catholic). The fundamental nra. 

,iappen,ng8 e 5 r,l ? r H 1 4 the the discussions on “the secular” The case for offering rPad«r E «r ®^ denc , e ' intMnal or external, supposition, never discussed. La that 
SSiHjy. »°. TI «r 8 £ fut K e which have gone on throughout EMe f riSSment o & why tiioy should be placed in ono history is the prigged 

Christen. “Humanism sthnu- Smenw^ ^ moreTS^ Sdanca wWh chronological order rather than for clarificarion of tile BiWe ; tttt 


The story moves, however, far 
beyond things ecclesiastical. Under 


genre and natural sense of tho phss- tion ends by expressing hopes of 
ages in question. It was a bold ecumenical acceptability, 
stroke on Mr Rhymer’s part ro chop The D lan however wmrwi,, 
off the first chapters of Genesis formulated, ’already reveals its 
and keep them for later, but peda- tandenev nnd nrflnun«n«{Hnr.» 8 *riff 

f2§ C fo? I? ere la 8 ° racAing t0 ba SSSlSTffdl, tha? 

iiTi/ W * ,, . „ . _ of the heritage of Julius Wellhauscn, 

What, presumably, has dissuaded and the tones are those of the 1930s 


others from anticipating this pro- 
ject is the fact that a large number 


(except that then the voice would 
not havo been that of a Roman 


tarum of John 
Toulouse in 1432. 


Cnpreoliis 


turned out to be the Up of on ice- The second phase of early Thorn- 
burg, beneath which lurked the Ism. which began in the 1400s and 
larger mass of medieval philosophy, overlapped with tho first, was 
much of it, as It happened, either marked .by a widespread tendency 


fessionn] corporations that examined Fathers. At nest tlicy were only on 
candidates for degrees. Their 11 " ««»"* footing wiili several oilier 
teachers were most often drawn teachers of the Church. On somo 
from the Dominican schools and had issues, Hko tho Immaculate to i lie li- 


no official place in the univorslty. 
Also, until the Council of Trent, 


niter tliose or mu nmic nun uw ..nllnrflnnfl nwuiifd!-^ 

Futhers. At best they were only on V fmm.fS ISwA : 

un equal fouling with sover.il oilier S ; V 0 v-' ' « J.- « « .hi • K«» V 

teachers of the Church. On somo } , j‘ 0t |7™iim ns wrh l Su>nw 
issues, Hko tho immaculate coiuep- sHuu tons ^ ofleii ^ nluved TqS: 
tlnn. Thomas was simniv wronu- _ »* ,u y < ;‘_ 1 ". _V, I 


m 

ill- 


much of it, as It hapnened, either marked by a widespread tendency Also, until the Council of Treut, VJliHlii the rhuVcli had ““ntiuiisni 

nre-Thomlstic ov frnn&i a-Tinontistic to adopt tiie Summn TheOlogiae there was no single “school”. In hniXi i S Jllwo no So period’s 

in character. True, 'niomas, who, rather than Pater Lombard’s Sen- fifteenth-century Pavla, two rival 5^ v8 LiJi° wonSmfikw “timVld »«wr«w. I. 

for most of the nineteenth century, fences ks the basic text in theology, courses in theology were offered. i,a hud the 

was the sole spokesman for medieval Prom Dominican convents it gradu- one Thomlst, the other Scodst. Q , T .. B , u Ti 10v , ..aV.-n trnSitln monnstrie 

thought, was gradually Been to be ally spread to the universities,- parti- Given tills situation, it Js perhaps u Tn *M« 

one figure, albeit a preeminent one, cularly ln Germany, Its methods logical to conclude, os does Proles- thiVnirf m 

among others. Ho Wes a less real were improved and generalized by sor Kris teller, that whatever influ- fu1iv° l nH{ 

influence In areaa wbora l|e had Catholic theologians in Paris and enco Thomas had on Italian univer- l^f y i„ 1 ^nn?.! n y t ^! Ve vni^ t |r« 

beau assumed to . predominate and elsewhere in the -early sixteenth celt- sity life in tho fifteenth and early. hu^mm^ Yet^us^^piurnb KruteJMr 

a more potent one In fields where 
liU name had. seldom been men- 
tloneil. Today, tiie- wheel ho® come 
• fiill circle. Some of the most serious 




i». wiihta .he“ y ciw«r h§ of „,t; "*5sss. 

SSmfnlcJn " propoSlUui “would cariv ,n,l !rSSi 

have one believe, it con be coins- inumm 

tered that the Montuan'a treatise, "‘""dstnes. 
which In any caao wae limited In In this essay, us in tho 
circulation, was less a serious thco- this attractively produced tm. 


b ily spread ■ to Aa uni vertiriM,- par ti- Given r tills situation, lit Ja peS tered die Manx’s liaise, 
cularly ln Germany, Its methods logical to conclude, as does Proles- n ii « TLS thfln 

were improved and generalized by sor Kristeller, that whatever influ- 
Catholic theologians in Paris and enco Thomas had on Italian univer- 

elsewhere in tiie early sixteenth con- sity life in tho fifteenth and early {*]; irfRenalsiniSa 

tury, whence- the Imuortanco con- sixteenth centuries can best be 

ceaed IO Thomas « &* Council ol = red by ft, partidparton of ^^Ical ^SJ ^.’ 


yet " not only remain in the nn H fn 

Church out of conviction, they can- J”"*? pJrtSnr 

nc>t conceive of leaving it . . f they 

think of the Church simply as f n ° "r n , i ' 

humanity in so far as it has recog- 

mzed, however fatoerlngly, its voca- *52 hi 

tion in Christ. They can no more 

leave the Church than they can tako ■?> iSSl? 1 

leave of humanity”. Mr Hobble. pnrty at yrayer - 

thwalte aees the Church of the Amid all till 

future not as a “vast monolith” what one of thi 

but as “a people, with all the calls “The Ago 

diversity, turbulence, pressure If agony means i 

groups, public opinion and tough oE conflicts the ^ 


Trent. Throughout tills long com- Dominican masters. 


i.rijlal } ' • • . fiijl circle. Some of the most serious plex history Aquinas's influence on Th« odannh>« nf »i,t. u anc 

.; critics of Aquinas ore In Catholic seminal phases of early modern thJtii-^ «iT?rp?£ii?v i.i 8 ? al - sho ^ a l e ’ A ^u!i^?uj eC mn5« 0 n 

iJiu'jjU-i , ,, schopls of theology, whilo some of philosophy remains, ■ imperfectly tSSJkiJJwi w ^ q » mas 1,as ^ d^tinctly modern 

Li-i'i f.!. : . Ills most Intiepld students are fouud understood. But perhaps the prob- .Problem of influence by ring. . .... 


mn 

ii : -i !'>*! : 


In nihcrwiSfl secular departments of lem arises in part from his 
the hisiorv of science. been too lone In the hands of fns 

, How different wee. this contempn. tut Iona lly oriented theologh 
rary revival of Thomlsm. from tha Moudonnet. In the foil 
enrly, history of Aristoieiianism In- century, to niention the mo 


the history of science. 

, How different was. this contempn. 
raiv rerivnl’ of Thomism from tho 


manage able problem of influence by 
a major philosopher to a. more 
easily intelligible institutional set- 
ting. But it also contains some 


tut tonally oriented theologians like i JL.. iu 

Moudonnet. In the fourteenth 8 

century, to mention the most crilt ®J,J d0 A 8 


Bl 


. iaiw, Z U1 mwiirwjipinaiii ill vqiiiuiYi iu moimun LUO iiiuol MUk* .j.,, _ •_ , V' 

the tVept, and from its gradual cal parlod, at least two areas of Yl 1 ?-, °L Vu 8 ■ ,tau 8® t 

interaction with ethical values and Interaction ..with the Aristotolian • ff. 6I Pj 1 j.L” e . t a ® e °* p *, j® 88 C8 P 

norms .in. lay Society. Medteviil revival foil outside 1 the Dominican i\i H en ’ ' *5°' 

Thomlsm can be considered tho framework. . Oue was tlye growth of 8 * d “ t «P? .Ht 6 -® 1 !? i 0m w *" c " 
product of two forces, on a nhilo- popular, pastoral and even propha- ^‘“sor^Kr is teller admits as ceu- 
Gophical, the other l-nstitutibna-l. tic evangelism in a number of radi- ^relation of Thomas to lay 

Tho . philosophical clement was cal Franciscan thinkers, which had Anstotdiamsni . Here the example: 


lani is characteiistlc of Rcnalssaiico looming that bus guided 8&% 
attitudes, in which formerly serious of fruitful research and pbgfe 
philosophical issues have become his debt a very high proporfjj^ 
emblematic objocts In an intellec- the students of the entire 
tual showcase. And its rejection of and Renaissance period-! 
Aquinas lias q distinctly modern term that he has e 5j^- 
ring. so * much effort to <3/ i 

Some of . Professor Kristellec’s humanism— is the effective 
most sensitive observations: are Bpirij that hovors over Un- 
reserved for the few pages he Btudies. Ho has demonstrw- ^ 
devotes to Thomlsm and Reuals- scholars that difficult, oftefl iito*,. 
sance Platonism. Pico, whom he verslal subjects, if iiandW.’ . - 
rightly declares un-Thomistic, none tact ' and erudition, cjt 
the less quotes , more often from approached in a fair and ojB' , 
Aquinas than from any i other Frame of tnJnd, one better uj, 
medieval author. So does Ftclna, But the present alms of histoffts&. ] 
ih Ficino’s case the redl debt is search than the emotional 'wfi-'s.; 


,1,1, nM.Vr.iMd ndt ^wups. pwmjc opinion and tough ot conflicts the word 

fullv 0l oHtin#i ^ #r * u ? 1 ¥ t wjtoich characterizes a real but if it means immersion in grTef 

people ”. w The Fourth Men are a I am sure the impression is wrong, 
loanifngthnt has guided^ W pnrt of t,e C h»rclt, their conrrlbu- Burdaned as he is, Pope Paul is a 
of fruitful research and pho-jk 
his debt a very high 

Syffc’resh paths to belief 


i, _ «~rr — n r 7, : : — mwiiu Iiiuuacivca imuiuuiniciYi ^ - ■ iui »iuuujc v umvwacB 

Vatican to the Soviet-block states especially if readers are envisaged beyond a certain poiut. all the cu/tic material from die 

and In Another direction upon the who are only familiar witii plain The, text -used for tills arrange- Tetro touch and places it in exilic 

Roman catholic leadership In libera- texts: for example, it is helpful to ment Ja til a Jerusalem Bible. The times Ja inevitably going to encou- 

aon neology and liberation activity relate the prophets, at least from principles proposed are sketched rage or reinforce value- judgments 

in Latin America. In total pars- Amos to Jeremiah, to the appronrt- by Mr Rhymer Jn JiJs introduction about some parts of the Bible 
pective Roman Catholicism has been ate sections of Kings. Even such a in modestly reassuring' tones: It before thdy have been appreciated 
no moro the handmaid of fascism correlation has its problems (as lias, Js admitted tiiat many compromises within tho contexts Jn which they 
than Anglicanism has boon the Tory still more, that of the Pauline ware inevitable, but “Jn the end, have bean preserved nnd -handed 
party at prayer. letters to Acts), but It could be sMd decisions were 'made in tha belief down. Mr Rhymer stands bqelt from 

Amid all this there has been that the Bible presents data Jnvit- that they rested on the broad what Js perhaps the most Important 
what one of the chapter headings ing us to make the attempt. conclusions of modern biblical current tendency Jn OJd Testament 

calls “The Agony of Pope Paul™. Another motive may occur to n scholarship and avoided unneces- scholarship, as represented by, for 
If agony means sensitivity to a mass teacher, especially ono who hashed sary ■ complications". In relation esr 3 m P J f> **• *• s n , America 
of conflicts the word Is flair enough, to struggle with the choking nerve to this claim some big names' are JObn bowyar in Britain, with 
but if it moans immersion in grief gas of fundamentalism ; namely, die then mentioned. German and Scan- °[hera woo are in touch with tbo 
I am sure the impression Js wrong, value of breaking certain orders dinavian (.tiie latter all misspelt) oeat jeman Bcnaiarsutp ; tills tend. 
Burdaned as he is, Popo Paul is a and priorities which have been ex- for the Old. Testament, .German and * c y jiff 0 ** 6 * ■ , , l ™ e et J tod 


|y F-R. Barry 

John j. shepherd : 

Experience, Inference and God 
190pp. Macmillan. £7. ' 


not far from a -Christian theology. available, supernatural entitles musttheor.etical satisfaction culminates 
Any rationri defence of theism not be multiplied- But tbe world Jn On explanation in persona] terms. 


— , Dr Shepherd starts by affirming itself, the totality of the natural, that Js «uly because such an a tand first because of the antiquity 
—must be subject to Occam’s razor, admits of no natural lexplans Hon. explanation is Intellectually satis- of its traditions, why not the Synop- 


others wbo are in touch with tho 
best Jewish scholarship : this tend- 
ency regards exegesis of the edited 
stage of trncUtlon as being at least 
as important ns reconstruction of 
the earliest stage. 

With respect to existing units, the 
execution of the chronological pro. 
ject is constantly inconsistent. If 
the Tetrateuch (bereft of Its bril- 
liantly adapted introduction and of 
all the culdc material) is allowed to 
stand first because of the antiquity 


the principle of parsimony, and If tho contingent world is taken factory," 

“nothing less than an inferential as ultimate, its existence cannot be ’ - . . . _ 

justificatilon, showing not ouly that explained. Can there be a non- Despite its forbldcHnaly Involve d 
belief is compatible with tha facts natural explanation — 1 e, one from style, Exper lance, Inference and 
of experience but also that it is outside the contingent world — God offers a valuable contribution 


« • 1 ruou tuiiuiiu'ii fciw vthiibvimiu Ml M Iiiiiuvbi Mi a «u»- 1 1 “ qa • Tr _ ■ 

The . philosophical clement was cal Franciscan thinkers, which had Aristotellanlsm. Here the example 1 
Aristntlo, translations of whose its finest floworlng in the still un* of Pomponazzi is instructive. In his 


long-lost works began to reach edited treatises of Peter John Oil vl. 
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T ractatus da Immartalitate Aniinac 
of 1516, he examined the position 
of Thomas along. whh that of Plato, 


much greater. In his youthful writ- of categories or periods Alp'. ' ' 

Ings Ficino primarily reflected the own sake. He has set JMa.;. Moat 
Aristotellanlsm of the Italian' uni- standards for younger .^*7 E V L , theisi 


of experience l>u 
positively called for 
ties this criterion”. 


Issues, he epphAVS to 

Thomas's solution on some major closfer to Thohitte than to the 
and minor questions. . Yet. If this is Aristotelians. Although Plato 
the case, and Professor Kristeller's to Ficino what Aristotle had • 
evidence establishes with certainty to 1 Thomas, Ficino agreed 
that it is, then the proper historical Thomas on two essential theolo 
framework is philosophical,, not in- issues : “ the problem of na 
stitutiohal. . The Dominican con- desire and the problem of the r 
nactlons of Pomponazzi are interest- cipation of the members of a g 
ing and relevant details, but they in the essence of the prlnclpl 
do not alter the picture— evert if, this genus.” These similarities 


Aristoteuamsm 01 tne itauan uni- » L M»aaraa ror yourtger 
versities. He had himself been a °2 e ***** they wiu be 
student of medicine. But when, admired then attained, 
later in life, his theological interests. Im 1 


Most books in the border lands, of 
sm an d atheism seem to cover 
• sar ?8 ground. They quote from 
’• criticize one . another end the 


E srt of the empirical 
1 in the nature of be! 


but also that It is outside tne contingent world — ucro oners a yaiuame comnpimon 
L for by them, satis- which gives, as • It were, an and may fairly be said to nave 
on”. If God is not “ explanatory terminus”,, bey<md opened up new ground. Its strength 
Hrical world then Jt which there is no more, qswng {* iff judicial objectivity and the 
of belief that It can- “why” questions ^ At this; point ni tel lec tual rigour of tiie game. Dr 


this point 
— ;which 


ao not alter the picture— evert if, this genus.” These similarities also 
as Nardi . showed, it is not an alto- suggest to Professor Kristeller some 


gether clear' one — presented by tbe 
texts themselves. 

..Another difficult and unevenly 
studied area to assess is Thomas's 
relation to humanism. On this 


closfer to - Thomas ti^arl to the lay 
Aristotelians. Although Plato was 
to Ficlnb w^at Aristotle had -been 
to 1 Thomas, Ficino agreed with 
Thomas on two essential theological 
issues : - “ the problem of natural 
desire and the problem of the parti- 
cipation of the members of a genus 
lu the essence of the principle of 
this genus.” These similarities also 
suggest to Professor Kristeller some 
profitable lines of future research. 
Allying himself with the growing 
number of scholars of Aquinas 
who. have revealed Neoplatonic 
tendencies beneath the surface 


relation to humanism. On this tendencies beneath the surface 
-theme. Professor Kristeller returns adherence to Aristotelian language 
to - hfs ' oft-repoated and - widely In the Summa, he proposes aban- 
accemed argument tbst what doning the categorical distinctions 
; chief iy characterized the human- between “Aristotelian” and “ Pla- 
'sm of the Italian Renaissance tonic” thinkers in favour of a more 
w . a * n *£: « specific group of nuanced appreciation of their own 
philosophical or - theological doc- ideasi | 

ri'itiflD Vink ti . IIIma.;* * . * • 1 


.mnaB, but “a cultural orientation 
bearing on the. study of the lan- 


The suggestion is made moder- 
ately and cautiously, and could per- 
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; same arguments t constantly recur, at all, for it or against Jt : for w ff for Cosfoos-Expjaining-Bdng, not suggested by a sentence in his oi 

v/an thero be anything flaw left to so, there could be no evidence for dependent ph anything other than summing up for the lay jur_ . 

Within, the, limits of logicql God And we should be obliged not itself and the ultimata reason .why “Giuen a measure of traceability 


oMl . « . : aipilL^ Vi ' wii Wiu nv * — w- — , -- -r 

/^Wcism the debate may well' be to ,bel|ev0 ,> . • > ■ .the?e I3 .B world,-, 

i dsEd i„if° be^now exbpustedi In;. „ Anyone who asked “Why does It haa been maintained that* the 
r*jL ’t-hf n /' ®I ,Q Pk. erd te _^ 118 ■ 11 God exist?” would, have failed to whole theistic concept of a God 


in the problem of evil [italics 
added] the outright rejection . of 
Christian theism with a Straight 


thn m-h r — U >aoa exist f wouia nave xanea- co wnoie tneunc concept of a God „“ST" V, j •- * 

t0 E^entoce, Inference understand what the word meana.- who is not Part of the cosmos end .??«** S ue d ?? 8 ^ es3 , 

that what he originally bad But if we ask “Why does the world .thus “ outside” it/ yet all tha time S uU 3« lrtc > to t evidence In its 
was a L a <’Tt Of 'mopping-up exist?’’ the answer. could be “Why “ki” ft, is involved in such seif* £ v P ur - • A verdict - of non-proven 


deration oh what rehidined of the 


„ B „ , .. , not ? It just dues j that Is simply _ 

slief imGodaftertiie dras- the un derived fact about It "—in and unintelligible. But w» Stink i 

Ition fob performed by (ha current jm^gon, the Stratonldan of the self, the ever-eluslve I; as ..A?, P r0 ‘ 

srs suenas , Antijony Flew answer. -Yet there is an unresolved bfeing both in the body and its -SuTu? : 

Hepburn, But; he came to : puzzle here. If aJJ the constituent environment and yet outside it fend ""*«** •*« 

ropy ;S*id the final wprd ?, pai'ts of the world exist because transcendent to Jt<. Why.' should •* °^ c 


ra: 

have. 
"9 there 


not pri 


in the coh' 


ico ii uuufivuo) mij ilul uig ayuuy 

tic Gospels ? If Deuteronomy (as a 
, whole, -without differentiation) is to 

1 be placed in the context of Joainh’s 

* refor^, why are the Deuteronomls- 

* tic sermons In tho histories left eh ' 

2 though they belonged to their source 
1 materiel ? - If Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
9 are to be fragmented lit the inter- 
im ears of the historical method, why.:, 
j leave Intact the two hooks of Mao 

1 cabeas, surely among the best 
a candidates for the method ? . 

' In fact, the chosen method hardly 
' works again satisfactorily after the 
^ Exile. The untastructed reader 
| must be warned, for example, that 
“ the order of books in the Wisdom 
c and Historical Stories sections is - 
1 totally haphazard, and that Daniel 
*■ arid Baruch might as . well have 
1 changed pieces. Equally haphazard 
c Is tiiepl&clng of the Catholic epistles 
1 and Hebrews. James Je placed as 
» the firw complete New Testament 
1 ; book, with no appeal to a consensus - 
' (obviously 1) but simply' to' exertt- ; 
Pltfy, the. ^spirit of. tbe primitive 


>gy? Gr 
lading—: 


• ^.tdnembnf. 


tut both Incar- ■ All Sn '. all. If the Bible is.'. . 
nfenf. Without to :.'-be snipped -up* ' .there : is;- ; 
injty be inter- more to be Said tot a synaptic /* 
possible to be- method, .where there 1 Js suitable', 
inly* Father of . material : for example, the Mania - ’ 
•ultittiate’ . God. . . .story- . as It appears in die Penta- • 
aft' earth ? : - l£ ' .. touch, . Psalrias and WJsdoiu, or, rhe . 




.1.-— r? — --y - w'— bvr.Eunui. . Jt appears i ti 
• me -fchdne . -g&tfnta to4k?n» : - It i ,n ■ Samuel, / Psalms land 'Chronic' es 

.HlnM *2ai,nhdhU J.... it. il.i ' rr. •_«. . 
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By G. E. Wheeler 


MORRIS ROSSABI : 

China mid Inner Asia 

From 1.168 to the Present Day 

320pp. Th owes and Hudson. £6.50. 


The subject of China and Inner Asia 
is China’s relations with her border- 
land territories — now popularly 
described as Outer and Inner Mon- 
golia, Sinkiang and Manchuria— 
during the Ming and Ch'tng 
(Manchu) dynasties and die present 
Communist regime. Morris Rossnm 
admits that the term Inner Asia is 
unsatisfactory and explains that he 
only uses ir for want of somethin B 
more explicit ; but the description 
of toner Asia contained in ins 
preface is calculated to mislead ilic 
general reader for whom the book 
Is specifically Intended. Inner Asia 
is first defined ns “ the areas lying 
between the People’s Republic of 
China and the Soviet Union " and 
Inter as "including parts of Soviet 
Central Aslu Tills seems to 
ignore, or at any rato to obscure, the 
fact that the only area lying between 
the Soviet Union and China is the 
Mongolian People's Republic, and 
that clsewhera tho two powers arc 
contiguous, being separated ouly by 
a well-defined frontier, parts of 
which, however, arc disputed by the 
Chinese government as resulting 
from " unequal treaties ” concluded 
in die post. This situation may be 
deduct blc from the text of the book ; 
but not being made clear at the 
beginning, the uninstructcd reader 
is in some danger of failing to 


apprehend the complete political, 
military and economic control now 
exercised by the Soviet and Chinese 
governments over the whole of their 
respective dominions. 

The book is arranged in four 
parts: "Ming China and Inner 
Asiu”; "The Russian Advance and 
the Decline of Inner Asia"; "Inner 
Asia and the Fall of .the Ch’ing"; 
end .^ OMna_ apd Inner Asia in the 


Russian Revolution of 1917. This 
history throws no new light on 
what is udmiiiediy an obscure sub- 
ject, being almost exclusively based 
an already published Western 
source- in uteri a l, references to which 
arc meticulously acknowledged. The 
amission of anv reference to Soviet 
sources and of all but perfunctory 
mention of tsarist material could 
perhaps be defended on the around 
that tlie general reader would not 
be interested in this, but for 
students it is a serious lacuna. More 
difficult to explain is the absence 
of any mention of the analysis of 
Soviet contemporary writing on 
Sinkiang included in Central Asian 
Ret'ieio between 19S6 and 1968 and 
later In Mican. both published by 
the Central Asian Research Centre 
of London. 

It is in the second half of the 
work thu i i lie iiuipprojir itiieness of 
ill c icritt "tuner Asia *' becomes 
most uppjreni. During tin.- Ming 
dyno.siy Cl) ilia IiimI .1 tn ore nr less 
consistent uii it ude 10 wards ihe 
"outer regions". The Cii'ing may, 
as Professor Rossabi explains, have 
tried to continue this attitude, par- 
ticularly as regards the restriction 
of Chinese mifiration into .Man- 
churia. Rut they were unable to 
do so, and by the end of the dynasty 
J 11 19L1, Manchuria had become a 
truly Chinese territory and was no 
longer thought of ns an “outer 
roe ion ". 

The siniciznLion of MunclWia has 
resulted in u very marked difference 
between the situation on the Far 
Eustern and Central Asian Slno- 
Sovlet frontiers. The former ruus 
between niore or less solidly Chin- 
ese and Russian populations. In 
Central Asia, on the other hand, 
the Sino-Snviet frontier is straddled 
by a homogeneous Muslim popula- 
tion, while the Sino-Mongolian fron- 
tier is similarly straddled by a 
Mongolian population. This impor- 
tant circumstance, only obliquely 
referred to by Professor Rossabi, 
emphasizes the Inconvenience of in- 
eluding Manchuria in h geograplil- 
cal description of which the very 
essence is the presence of a signifi- 
cant minority population. 

..RrqfcyBbr Rousabl's description of 


trusting them with similar reforms 
in Soviet Central Asia during 
the Stalinist period, much to the 
latter’s disadvantage. After the rift 
in Sino-Soviet rcluiions this appre- 
ciative assessment was replaced by 
outright Soviet condemnation of 
everything done by China in 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia since 
1949. During die Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966, the West joined in this 
condemnation, publishing lurid 
.accounts of Chinese repression of 
the minorities. Shortly after, how- 
ever, in May 1967, a BBC broadcast 
discussion by Owen Lattlmore, Brian 
Hook and Stewart Gelder came 
out in unqualified praise of the 
Chinese treatment of minorities 
in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and 
Tibet. "There Is absolute equality 
' between the various nationalities in 
China" and “ both economically and 
culturally the minorities are much 
better off Hihii iliev’ve been for 
many h mid red yunr* ’’ were some of 
the statements nuide. In absolute 
contrast tn this was nil article in 
the Soviet journal Konmmnist of 
July in the same year. This 
described the Chinese treatment of 
minorities as a calculated campaign 
■of repression, asserting among other 
tiiiugs that there was no radical dif- 
ference between Mao's nationalities 
policy and that of the Chinese 
emperors. 

How to arrive at a reasonable 
appreciation of conditions in areas 
not open to impartial investigation 
and which are the subject or con- 
trasting types of wishful thinking is 
a problem whose difficulty varies 
according to circumstances. The 
present position with regard to re- 
liable information about the non- 
Han minorities of China is much the 


same as It was about the Asian 
minorities of the Soviet Union thirty 
years ngo. At that time the West 
derived its information from two 
main sources — refugees and Soviet 
propaganda designed for foreign 
consumption, the one wholly denun- 
ciatory, the other wholly eulogistic. 
It was not until the middle 1950 k 


that a tertium quid began to appear 
iu the shape of a large quantity of 
descriptive and discursive wr fti ng 
Intended for home consumption, 


from which it was possible for the 
discriminating student to construct 
a reasonably accurate picture of 
actual conditions among the Soviet 
Asian minorities. No such writing 
apparently yet exists in China, or if 
It does, it is not available to the 
West. Meanwhile, all that cbii be 
said is that the truth probably lies 
somewhere between the two assess-, 
meins described above. 

Professor Rossabi contends Unit 
“the governments of the Ming mid 
Ch’iiig dynasties and the present 
Co in mu 11 is t Chinese leaders, huvt* 
all pursued, in general, the same 
objectives in Inner Asia ", these 
objectives being: defence against 
incursions either from the indi- 
genous peoples or from Russiar con- 
trol of the regions* economic re- 
sources and, broadly speaking, 
8lnlclzat(on. In a general sense this 
Is certainly true, but it Is only the 
present regime which has pursued 
these alms with consistent vigour 
and, as far as can be seen, a large 
measure of success. If. as Professor 
Rossabi believes, there was once a 
possibility of the north-west em 
“outer ' regions" constituting a 
united threat to the Chinese heart- 
land, this possibility Is now so re- 
mote as to be barely conceivable. 


Inner Asia, if there ever was uj 
a geographical or political eou 
is now n thing of the past. 

This book contains much ha 
estlng and clearly presents 
material about tho period wheni). 
term Inner Asin had some n. 
vnneo, that is. from the bcglnij 
of the Ming dynasty to the sett 
half of thu uiuctccuth cennv 
During this period all the ara 
dealt with contained 11 consider^ 
uon-llan population and had fj 
the Chinese heart land, a iptdi 
military and economic significant! . 
But with its slnlclzatlon, Manchar, 
wlillo remaining of great and it 
creasing strategic and economic t 
nor lance, ceased to be an "Ouk 
R egion ” In tho old sense, k 
separatist tendencies which it i 
played in the 1930s under Japjnt, 
influence and later in the 195 
had nothing 10 do with mlnte 
nationalism. 

What Frofessor Rossabi calls H r 
decline of Innor Asia ’’ was re, 
the disappearance of Inner Ash 
a strategic, economic or any « 
sort of entity. By continuing) 
concept of Inner Asia into nife 

times lie diverts urination D'Oigg 
is u mu 1 ter of oulstaiiding iL. 
mice today, the cotifruii(ft«7 
Russia and China in an areau ' 
can most intelligibly be called^ 
tral Asia, Tsemrorwiya Asiya ui 
is known to tho Russians, who fa 
distinguish it from Srednyajm Am 1 
(Middle Asia), which consists orij 
of Soviet Central Asia. The fronde 
dividing the two powers no 
through peoples with dose cultm 
affinities, particularly in the 
the four million or so Turkici. 
lint Uygiirs of Sinkinng andi ' 
very much larger Turkic L 
liin population of the Soviet Ceotl 
Asian republics. When dealing n 
the communist period Profes 
Rossabi might have dune boiiin 
confine lilmsclf to this area. 


Japan Incorporated 


ano .^umna ana inner Asia in the -jraqropior Rossabi* a description of 
Twentieth /QenWcy,? , the minorities Chinese Com- 

tmd longest part the ahthor describes -ntiunlat • rule . Is brief but clear and 
In a very interesting manner objective. Since, as he rightly 
China’s methods of conducting rela- points out, information ■ is exceed- 
lions with what she thought of as ingly difficult to come by, he re- 
“ outer regions peopled by bpr- fralns from expressing nny precise 


objective. Since, as he rightly 
points out, information - is exceed- 
ingly difficult to come by, he re- 
_ fralns from expressing nny precise 

barlmis". These methods were very opinion on reports that China alms 
different from those of other states at tlie complete sinicizadon and 
Intent for one reason or another on colonialization of Sinkiang and Inner 
establishing their influence in Mongolia, and tie ignores the sharply 
regions bordering on their heart- contrasting assessments of condU 
lauds. Chinese policy did not, for tlons in these areas made by the 
. example, at first involve the Idea of Soviet Union end by other Western 
conquest lot, until the eighteenth specialists. Thcsej however, are of 
century; of annotation mid colonial considerable interest. 

-S 
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teiHritorlos, customs and cultures. 

The romaindcr of the booh con- application of Marxist-Leninist 
' gists of a condensed- history' of principles”. An article in Sooetsfcotle 
China’s. Eolations with her outer Vostakavedonive (Soviet Oriental 


plication of Marxist-Leninist 
inclules”. An article in Souetsfcoye 


regions from tlie beginning of the- Studies)- of -M 
Ch'in'g dynasty 'in the middle of the contained a 1 hi 
seventeenth century; and later with . account of idve , 
Russin both before end after the ion reforms of 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


May 1955 even 
highly favourable 
Sinkiang f 
1952-1953, 


By R. P. Dove 


JOHANNES HIBSCHME1ER and 
TBUNBHIKO YUI : 

The Development of Japanese 
Business 1600-1973 

340pp. Allen and Unwin. £6.95. 


Neither “ Club of Rome ” nor “ oil 
crisis’’ appear In tho index of this 
book completed, apparently, in 1973, 
the last of the years of cloudless 
confidence. It .Vs, consequently, a 
success, story, with only one or two 

J uestion marks loft hanging over the 
inure. Are the younger generations 
of bureaucratic managers growing 
up too individualistic to carry out 
intact the patterns of group loyalty 
and beehive integration which have 
provided such a powerful basis for 
economic growth ? Or Will disillusion 
with GNP growth rates ns the mea- 
sure of national purpose and con- 
sequent talk of a need to “redis- 
cover" the Japaneseneas of Japan 
lead to q reaffirmation of traditional 
values? 


! These traditional values nud the 
way In which they have animated 
the business elite arc the chief 
themes of. this book. It has become 
conventional for those who tell us 
what makes the Japanese business- 
man tick to Invent some new mind- 
catching concepts. Johannes Hirsch- 
meler and Tsunemko Yui offer 
“vertical order”, “horizontal web" 
and “functional role expert minus ” 
(ie, conformity). Tla- cruerp rising 
merchants of rliu lGOOs und thu 
modern Mitsubishi niaiinger muy 
differ widely in thair tlegroe of 
sophistication, and It makes a dif- 
ference whether it is “ tho family " 
or some giant enterprise or “ Japan 
incorporated" to whom tlioy dedi- 
cate their loyalty .but, say Johannes 
Hjrschmeier nnd Tsunehlko Yui, tho 
basic pattern of motivation has not 
so very much changed. ' . 

That Japanese buslnessmon hava 
not been typical exponents of the 
Weberian “spirit of capitalism " or 
even Schumpeterian individualists 
is a point .which moat would con- 


even Schumpeterian individualists 
is a point. which moat would con- 
cede. But how much their actions 
. were affected by a selfless patriot- 
1 «w Is a matter of much debate. 
. (was the, mood of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s anti-business, for in- 
stance, because the patriotism of the 


ninctcciuli-contury pioneers b I 
given way to a more selfish pun: I 
of profits by their “ collogo gnt I 
ato successors ” os tho outnonq u 
gest, or was it just because is r~ 
was a more urticulate and *» 
public .to denounce 
gains?) If the aiilluus hndJ 
ua'nVbrd about the incomes .w-p 
busiiicssnion heroes and lc«s a. 
their sent i merits they might * 
lice 1 1 more coiivinciliK. 

Molivminns apart, tho hnnk^ . 
useful .summary, based 011 ■ 
rnnRO of secondary sources, 
development of business Diftfj 
t ion— control structures, c«i<0 
lion, lubiuu* nmimgemerit syjj 
etc. Their explanations e‘ 
cul cHangu urc Komeiiines « ■“ 
facile nnd somotimos dubioavr- . 
that is largely tho result ot g; . 
auontpt to cover such a wide J?-. 
nnd such a wldo tlme-span-r^J 
inovitably entails a rather lugtDg 
or generalization. What Rcnerw , 
tion about the nlnotcenilK* 11 ^ te 
entrepreneur, for instance, tt 
likely to fit both Iwasnki, tna 
.buckling robber samurai who w*. 8 
havo been a match for uny g 
American cowboy contemp«2J5s 

and Shibusawa, the smooth nW:- a 
nnd high-principled patriot ? jt V 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAREERS 

The College of Cape Breton 

SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 

invites applications for the position of 

DIRECTOR of the BEATON INSTITUTE 
of Cape Breton Studies 

The Beaton Institute comprises two main divisions : 

1. The Archives and Institute Library. 

2. The Division of Ethnic Studies, Folklore, and the Social and Cultural History of 
Capo Breton. 

Responsibilities of.lhe Dlreolor will be : 

1. To supervise and develop the Archives and the Library of the Institute. 

2. To direct and promote research studies in the History of Cape Breton. 
Qualifications desired for the position include r 

1. Experience In Library, Archives or comparable Administration. 

2. Good background in History. 

3. Proficiency in Gaelic language and literature a definite asset but not essential. 
Closing date for applications is April 15, 1976. 

Applications, including Curriculum Vitae, should be addressed to : 

The Senior Vice President 
College ot Cape Breton 
P.O. Box 760 

8ydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. t 

LIBRAPIAN 8 Librarians for the. post of BRANCH 
In it in in? h! N mnHiff 6 n £?’ 366 Pj u , 8 , 8hIfl allowance). The appointment will 
Imtlal'y be made to Calderwood Library. Applications statlna aae. exoerl- 


1 n ; 1 1 Q if,, k« rrlZZ’ t p.u. oiijii allowance), jne appointment win 

on r o n r a q an^ooi to Cal J erw °°f i Library. Applications stating age, experl- 
?nroffl?«h?w th« a !? d flUf'WIcatlons, together with the name of a person 

ba mfhSii D P H h ?/x P IS! e Al??? , S y0r ) t0 whom ref0renc © may be made, should 

Civlc C0ntr6 ' East KllbridQ . iab. 


East JL 
Kilbride 

^strict council 


W. GORDON McNAY, 
Chief Executive. 





TEAM LIBRARIAN v 

. . £2,127^,262 p, a. - 

This post, based at Fdjrttoutli Librai-y and covering 
the Central Area of the County Library Servica, car- 
ries responsibility under bnr . prof csuonal . services 
..team srvatture headed bjia ^entor maa«gniwnvtfam-. 
TJio person appointed, in addition: to the appropriate 
qualifications, will, have the motivation and - ability-, 
to develop services wttpin lliefr arm. .slid also, as a 
subject specialist, -on a coutny-wlde basis; -Ap ability 
to arive la essential and a cBguqi csr ustir allowance is 

l?^ e se,id slpmpcd addrifsSfcd ehveWc fpr ait kubll- 
cation form and job tJescrtpUgit, to ‘ Ihe Couiily £ib- 
rarlan. Old' County Hall, station - Road, .Truro, 
or for fuLTber details telephone John Farmer Deputy : 
Cnunly Librarlah, nn Tynro. 42Sa, axtpnBfoit 278. 
Closing date lor applications, Bth March,; J976 . 1 ' 


HARROW LIBRARIES 

Musk and Gramophone Librarian 

£3,027-£3,963 

The Muslo Library Is based al the Central -Lending 
Library In Gaytort Road. 

Applicants .musi be. chartered librarians: and have pae- 
wd.me^pp.rj5pt+ale,pa W r ^nittalo Mb/artapj^^; 


Housebound Renders’ Librarian 

E3.l63-E3.G43 ■ : 

Chartered librarian lo take charge of the section. Appli- 
cants must have their own car. an allowance la'payable. . 

.1 ■ Ref.: 27-12 

Inter-Loans Librarian 

23,183-88,543 > , 

Based' al Ihe new Clvlo Centre Library In Ihe Biblio- 
graphical Services, Department. Applicants must be 
.Chartered,- Librarians. . Ref.: 27.06 

Application form and further details 
available from - Personnel . Manager. A Bi 8 

London Borough of Harrow. P.O. SHI 
Box 67, Civio Centre, Harrow. H m 

Middx., HA1. 2XF, returnable within m i 

14 days. Please quote Ref, number. B B p 

24 hour Ansalone Service 01-853 ifi y UJWT v 



A leading ftrm oE City Solicitors with a number^ 
overseas offices seeks a Librarian and Informado* 
Officer. 

Applicants may, but need not necessarily. ^ 
qualified librarians, but some experience In.tMj 
field, preferably with legal involvement, wool" 
be helpful. ... j 

Apart from the running of our library in LonddA; 
the jdb involves liaison with librarians in 
seas offices in the maintenance of their UlHran*$i 
and also responsibility for the collation and distri' 
burion of a wide field of general Informant* 
between various offices and departments of w.| 
firm. i 'i 

Applications should be addressed io Miss 
Ross, Personnel Officer, Cliff or d-Turiier, U ^ 
Jewry, London, EC2R 80S. ’ '' 1 


^br^rian III Upper ii; 

^UFOY SCH'o6L f Lollard Sltoel.SHII lePY 
.--Jtln^AiibiSaw *° W85, inclusive of £416 London 

f iill-Hma IIL.' . ■ . ■ . ' 


• . J7— • "wowanca • • 

rilbrerv L ±? rIan ,f required for this school with a develop- 

f.o'fsf.iS 

BW ,ca,e - .^,32^.|0'£4)i69, Inclusive of Londpn Weighting . 

B L,brar y. county Haii, 8^1 7Pb : •• j -.. ;*• 

ffilT JOSEPH'S ACADEMY. Lee. Te trace, Biaokheeth SB3 BTY- 


f MW** foms 9 nd turtter details from BO/Estab 
/ Roo r i A4B » Addington Street Annexe, County Hall. 

^ London,, SfU 7PB. (Of-533-677^). Completed applica- 
S. ,„?J 0rma M returned not later, than Friday, March s, 


To ensure that] you 
continue to receive 
your TLS while on 
holiday, please Inform 
The ; .. 

Circulation Manager 
' TLS , 

• P.O. BOX vjo. 7 
New Printing V ; 
House Square 
Gray’s Inn Road . ; 


Assistant Archivist 

Applications are invited Irom graduates with a Diploma 
in archive administration or historical research experi- 
ence lor a post In Gloucestershire Record Office. 

Salary AP3/4 (E2.922 to £3,702). Local Government 
N.J.C. Conditions of Service. 

Closing date for application, March 5. 1976. For 
further details and application form write lo County 
Archivist, Couniy Record Ofllce, Shire Hall, Gloucester 
GL1 2TG. 

Gloucestershire 
County Council 

CITY OF SHEFFIELD 

City Libraries 

LIBRARIAN 

Central Children's Library 
e3.366-E3.702 

Should bo a Chattered Librarian and will bo responsible (or 
organising and developing a com proto naive tango of aarvlces 
lo children wlihin tho Control Library, and will ba an Import- 
ant member of tho loam providing, under tho Youth Servlcaa 
Librarian, a rango ol aervloaa throughout Ihe City. 

Must ba ablo to show a thorough knowledge of children 'a 
literature and a real enthusiasm (or work with children. 

Further Information and application forme may ba obtained 
, lh « *?d Training Oiricer, Central Library. Surrey 

Btreal, B hall l aid Si 1XZ. Completed farm* should ba roturnod 

81 4QD Ma?c» na 0 0W ’ 3/4 Ma,,ld * S>f8e». Shellleld 


noKsr.T 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY I.IUKAIIV br.iivit.i: 

SL-NItjn ASHlhTANT, Sb 
LIU II A II Y 

l'r , r';i , i -h-Ii ii ^ni>rur-mi-' pii.iiic 
lll.rury viTi? i.-i^. A 

M l;-.m IMri 1 of Din l.lhr.irv .lib-.. 
i iliUi.n Li-iniln-rilont ijr Ihn rnuK.w 
Itnl etc In vl tod lo si.jily fr-r 11,1a 
post. IT,n jii.itv will bn wilhm mn 
I.lnrjri.inv ,in i u ft .1 r n.2.1^7 
lo St J 1 box nor ornuii a nicr.nliiiu iu 
qunlllli'jtlons and rijipi-rfoiice, 

Apr.llcallun Inmu .<nrl lurlFitj dn- 
lalls tr'jm tho Count)/ l.ltir.irlin, t; u i- 
Illon Pam, n»rclii>lli>r tin 1 >! j. m 
whom comi>iui«<1 11 upllca tlons <<niiui4 
rrilirnoa hv Sih M-r-ch. 107u. 
rPlCDBC quota t/osl L117J.I 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
APPLICATION 

A 0l | enab 

Iqnulng DeranmeL. .. 

Lltffarv Irom 1 May. 3076. 
-Salary Will h» on uia seata 
La C4.602. Candidates 
should or for onfier a dcqrao or a 
orofMStciiul Uhnry nustlhcnltnn. 
P)’ l ]£i ,lo ?-i9 nna 'returnable by 

f^Vnn^otf.cgr^'ft'iS 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 



PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 

THE UNIVER8ITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 

AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 

WBra<& « y 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CARDIFF 

ro&XTSSSu™ 

“saaBB- vwas, UM 

Apnllcationa. Jarrethcr with da- 
ralli of ngo. OoucaUan. quwincn- 

H® 5 *. Spence ,nd u,e inmoi ol 


a H !*■ nemos of 
Jwo irfrfmiMi flnouio be lorwnrdoo 

te s-«m SAe® 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
DRENT 

DEPUTY COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS! 

THE ER1TISII COUNCIL 

“•“•UBSII BPW* u, “ 

LmnARiAN 

Drillah Courrif, Vienna 

qjuuriod tib. 
Uiroo yuan’ 
nnrt Jkno-w- 

A8« B °i 
nusUMui tlons 

mown bln. 
tares are bald. Loci I 

rfe“ootmoll. 0 “ n,n,U0 ^ 
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IMMEDIATE advances 

£50 to £10,000 
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